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A Request... 


Experimentally, this issue of the Montuiy Lasor 
Review has been mailed flat to subscribers in lieu of the 
customary fold-and-wrap method. The latter has been 
the cause of many complaints from readers because it left 
the publication creased and distorted. 

Until recently there has been no practical remedy which 
would not result in an increase in the subscription price. 
New equipment acquired by the Government Printing 
Office, mailing agency for the Review, can handle the flat 
addressing of a magazine the thickness of the Review 
without the need for a preaddressed wrapper. 

An indication from subscribers as to the condition in 
which this flat mailed issue arrived would be gratefully 


received. 





The Labor Month 
in Review 





Aprit was a fateful month for three AFL inter- 
national union presidents and ex-presidents. On 
the 14th, David Behncke, a founder of the Airline 
Pilots and its president until 1951, died at the age 
of 55. On the 30th, Arthur J. Glover of the 
Switchmen’s Union of North America failed of 
reelection at a special convention of the organiza- 
tion after an opposition faction charged use of non- 
union labor in making repairs to his house. 
William A. Fleet was elected in his stead. 

The woes of Joseph P. Ryan of the International 
Longshoremen’s union multiplied. Already under 
an ultimatum from the AFL Executive Council to 
abolish the shapeup as a hiring practice and to 
clean up the union, Ryan is also awaiting trial in 
New York under a 30-count indictment charging 
theft of union funds. He was also subject to the 
following investigations: by the grand jury which 
indicted him; by the Internal Revenue Bureau; by 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation; by a Federal 
Grand Jury on charges of Taft-Hartley and income- 
tax law violations. On April 30, he appeared be- 
fore a United States Senate investigating commit- 
tee holding hearings on racketeering on the water- 
front. 

Doomsday for the Longshoremen’s lifetime pres- 
ident was May 20, when he was answerable to the 
Council demands made upon him under the pen- 
alty of suspension. Members of the union in the 
Port of New York, in a secret poll taken under the 
auspices of the Honest Ballot Association, voted 7 
to 4 to retain the shapeup (whereby foremen select 
the required number for the day’s crew from among 
men seeking work at the dock site). The New 
York State Crime Commission has castigated the 
procedure as a root of corrupt water-front practices. 
In a move tangential to the situation, waterfront 
employers refused to pay some nonworking stew- 
ards. The union agreed to a settlement which 
provided that stewards act as relief workers when 
not on union business. 


THE AFL MACHINSTS AND TEAMSTER unions, pro- 
ceeding from a jurisdictional-organizational agree- 
ment, announced a joint unionization drive among 
an estimated million employees in the automobile 
repair and service industries in the United States 
and Canada. Field and staff work will be pooled. 
The Machinists will try for the mechanics in the 
back of the shop; the teamsters, for the service 
personnel out front, including salesmen. The 
United Auto Workers-CIO also has organized in 
the auto mechanics-salesmen field. In a later and 
separate statement, David Beck, Teamster presi- 
dent, suggested that other AFL unions sign agree- 
ments with the Teamsters to avoid jurisdictional 
disputes. 

The AFL-CIO subcommittee on unity met May 
4 and issued a declaration against interunion raid- 
ing. An effort will be made to put a formal agree- 
ment into writing by the time the full committee 
meets on June 2. 
THE NONDISCRIMINATION CLAUSE in the UAW’s 
contract with International Harvester was put to 
a severe test late in April. Members of the union’s 
Locai 988 in Memphis, Tenn., walked out when a 
Negro was promoted to a welding job. The Inter- 
national Union promptly informed the company 
(and the local) that the strike was unathuorized 
and that disclipinary action could be taken by the 
company without fear of the union invoking the 
grievance machinery. It wryly pointed out that, 
under the Taft-Hartley Act, only the company 
could discipline members “in terms of their em- 
ployment.” The walkout ended after 1 day. 

Senator Irving M. Ives proposed an amendment 
to the Taft-Hartley Act, making discrimination an 
unfair labor practice for unions and employers. 
Hearings on amendments to the act continued in 
May, with legislative action during the current 
session of Congress still dubious. Considerable 
support (including Senator Robert A. Taft’s) de- 
veloped for exemption of the building trades, local 
public utilities, and employers of less than 10 from 
provisions of the act. John L. Lewis, president of 
the United Mine Workers of America (Ind.), made 
an almost laissez nous faire proposal: scrap all 
labor relations legislation but the Clayton and 
Norris-LaGuradia Acts, with a later Congress to 
decide if additional legislation were needed. He 
contended that no strike in any industry had ever 
created a national emergency. 
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On may 1, Paul M. Herzog, chairman of the 
National Labor Relations Board since 1945, 
resigned, effective June 30. On the same day, 
David L. Cole left as head of the Federal Medi- 
ation and Conciliation Service. Mr. Cole, in 
testimony before a House Appropriations Sub- 
committee, announced plans to reestablish a 
labor-management panel (provided for under the 
Taft-Hartley Act) to assist the Service and to 
help prevent White House intervention in labor 
disputes. (The Service bas also been charged 
with naming replacements for the resigned mem- 
bers of the Atomic Energy Labor Relations Panel.) 
He forecast a difficult year in labor relations. 
Coal, steel, maritime, and rail negotiations were 
in the offing. The International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Union asked for wage increases (under 
an escalator-reopening clause) for 145,000 coat 
and dress workers—their first increase since late 
1950. Textile plants in the Fall River-New 
Bedford, Mass., area renewed their contract with 
the CIO Textile Workers with no change in wage 
rates. Settlements were announced in Ohio and 
New Jersey by the Communication Workers of 
America (CIO) and Bell Telephone operating 


companies who were also in negotiation throughout 


the country. The union also reached agreements 
with Bell Laboratories and Western Electric for 
7- and 8-cent increases, respectively, and with the 
Western Electric Installation Division for 5-to-13- 
cent-an-hour raises. 

The Wage Policy Committee of the United 
Steelworkers of America (CIO) prepared for 
negotiations made possible by wage-reopening 
clauses in existing contracts. The union, free to 
strike on July 1, wants a wage increase now and a 
guaranteed wage plan when contracts are up for 
renegotiation in 1954. 

The General Electric Co. was plagued by 4 
strikes involving 4 different unions. The oldest 
(March 16) of these work stoppages was at the 
Evandale, Ohio, jet-engine plant and was called 
by the CIO Auto Workers and AFL Machinists. 
Others were at the Syracuse, N. Y., electronics 


plant (April 3), by the CIO Electrical Workers; in 
Scranton, Pa. (April 16), by the left-wing United 
Electrical Workers (Ind.); and at the Milwaukee 
X-ray plant (April 28), also by the Machinists. 
Issues ranged from local grievances to general 
wage increases. 


In Elizabeth, La., a strike by AFL Paper Work- 
ers unions against the Calcasieu Paper Co. entered 
its ninth month. Only about 700 workers rare in- 
volved, but the dispute has drawn nationwide at- 
attention because of an attendant violence, rare in 
labor relations in the United States during the past 
decade. The strike, after 6 months’ negotiations, 
originated over alleged refusal of the firm to grant 
seniority, grievance-procedure, or union-security 
clauses in the contract. Settlement is complicated 
by the company’s reported refusal to rehire all 
strikers. 

On the matter of grievances, the NLRB ruled 
that a union acting as exclusive bargaining agent 
may not charge nonmembers for handling griev- 
ances with the company. The union was the In- 
dependent Metal Workers, organized at the Hughes 
Tool Co. of Houston. The service charges ranged 
from $15 for a simple grievance to $400 for an arbi- 
tration. The ruling has no bearing on the “agency 
shop,” wherein nonmembers are required to pay a 
flat fee equal to union dues. 


Proposed legislation, endorsed by the Interstate 
Conference of Employment Security Agencies and 
employers’ organizations, but opposed by the AFL 
and CIO, would alter the present method of financ- 
ing unemployment insurance administration. 
Known as the Mills-Mason bills, it would (a) ear- 
mark the 0.3 percent of payrolls collected under 
the Federal Unemployment Tax Act in a reserve 
account; (b) pay the States and Federal adminis- 
trative expenses from such account; (c) use 20 per- 
cent of the excess to build up a loan fund for 
States when their benefit reserves are threatened 
and distribute the balance to the States for unem- 
ployment compensation or additional administra- 
tive expenses as the States see fit. 





Collective Bargaining 
and Work Stoppages 
Involving Teachers 


BERNARD YABROFF AND LILY MARY DAVID * 





ORGANIZATIONS intended primarily to improve the 
economic status of teachers have historically had a 
comparatively small membership in the United 
States. Most teachers have not joined unions. 
Many have joined professional associations, which, 
with increased economic pressures, have engaged 
in collective bargaining activities, particularly in 
recent years.' Teachers’ strikes have been in- 
frequent and generally have been resorted to only 
after the failure of prolonged efforts to resolve 
peacefully the issues at stake. 

Teachers, like many other groups of professional 
and white-collar workers, have tended to subordi- 
nate questions of salaries and other economic 
issues to considerations of professional status, 
public opinion, and congenial working conditions. 
Affiliation with labor unions to improve their 
economic situation has been viewed by many 
teachers as entailing loss of professional prestige 
and dignity. These attitudes, in their effect on 
union organization, have been reinforced by 
another factor: the substantial proportion of 
young women? in the teaching force who “in- 
tended, or hoped, to stay in teaching only tempo- 
rarily.”’* Union organization among teachers has 
been further limited by the dispersion of a signifi- 
cant proportion of teachers in small towns and 
rural districts. 

Collective bargaining for teachers has been 
affected by the divided responsibility and author- 
ity found in many public school systems. School 
teachers are usually employed by local boards of 
education which operate in accordance with city 
and county ordinances and State laws, as well as 


school board rules adopted within the framework 

of such legislation. Funds for school operations 

are derived from local tax sources, supplemented — 
by State and Federal funds.‘ Salary and employ- 

ment standards reflect these factors as well as the 

general attitude of the community toward its 

school system. 


Development of Teachers’ Unions 


Teachers’ unions in the United States date back 
to 1897 when the Chicago Teachers’ Federation 
was formed. The first teachers’ union to affiliate 
with organized labor was the San Antonio (‘Tex.) 
Public School Teachers’ Association, which joined 
the American Federation of Labor in 1902. By 
1916, about 20 local unions had become AFL 
affiliates, but most of these were short-lived. Ad- 
verse community sentiment and doubts as to the 
propriety of unionization among professional 
employees discouraged organization for economic 
purposes, 

Until World War I, the local Chicago and San 
Antonio teacher organizations were the only well- 
established teachers’ unions. The drive among 
local unions for a national organization culminated 
in May 1916, when the American Federation of 
Teachers (AFT-AFL), now the major teachers’ 
union, was chartered by the American Federation 
of Labor. 

The depression and the rapid growth of unions 
of industrial workers during the 1930's followed by 
the impact of war and postwar inflation on the 
real wages of teachers all tended to spur teacher 
unionization. Despite membership gains during 
the thirties and the years immediately after World 
War II, however, only a small proportion of the 
Nation’s approximately 1 million teachers are now 
union members. The AFT-AFL reported a 

*Of the Bureau’s Division of Wages and Industrial Relations. 

' In this article collective bargaining is used to refer to group rather than 
individual action on matters affecting the economic status of teachers. Asin 
the case of other groups of professional or public employees, collective bargain- 
ing for teachers tends to be more circumscribed than for employees in most 
private industry. In particular, the use of the strike when agreement cannot 
be reached is, as indicated in the body of the article, eschewed as 6 matter of 
policy. 

2 According to the 1950 census over a fifth of the women teachers in publie 
and private schools were less than 30 years old. 

* Goals for American Education. By Lester A. Kirkendall, Irvin R, 
Kuenzli, and Floyd W. Reeves. Chicago, American Federation of Teachers, 
1948. 

* Federal Security Agency, Office of Education, Statistical Circular No. 
285: “In 1948-49, 59.3 percent of the total funds for school support came from 
local and county sources, 38.5 percent from the State, and 2.2 from Federal, 
In 1941-42, the proportion of county and local school funds was 67.1 percent,” 
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membership of 50,000 in 1951, a substantial pro- 
portion of which was concentrated in a few large 
industrial centers. Most teachers have continued 
to resolve their grievances over salaries and work- 
ing conditions with the aid of their professional 
societies or by individual bargaining with school 
authorities. 


Professional Associations 


The National Education Association (NEA), a 
national professional society of school teachers 
and administrators, was formed in 1857 with 48 
members. Its membership fluctuated consider- 
ably in the next 30 years; 9,115 members were 
reported in 1887 and this figure was not exceeded 
until 1918, when there were 10,104 members. 
In 1920, the NEA had 52,850 members and growth 
has been fairly steady since that time. Currently, 
the NEA reports about half a million individual 
direct members of the teaching profession, and an 
indirect total membership of over 950,000, includ- 
ing local and State-affiliated groups. In addition, 
about 4,400 of the 7,600 local teachers’ associa- 
tions, which are organized on a city, county, town, 
or district basis, are NEA affiliates.® 

Prior to World War II, the NEA issued fair 
salary schedules and personnel practices and some 
NEA local associations made representations to 
official bodies on behalf of teachers’ salaries, work- 
ing conditions, and employment opportunities. 
However, as war and postwar inflation threatened 
the economic status of teachers and stimulated 
demands for higher salaries, the NEA encouraged 
its local affiliates to represent teachers in bargain- 
ing with local school authorities. 

In 1947, in a policy statement which it termed 
“among the most important in our 90-year his- 
tory,” ’ the NEA urged teachers to employ “group 
action” to obtain salary increases, declaring that 
“the former practice where teachers individually 
bargained with the superintendent of schools or 
the board of education for their salaries is largely 
past.”’ In order to accomplish this objective, the 
NEA proposed that local affiliates adopt the fol- 
lowing program: * 


(1) Election of a teachers’ salary committee by the 
membership of the local education association with 


authority to represent and act for it; (2) study by the 
committee of the local salary schedule and financial 
conditions; (3) submission of a plan of action to the 
local association for approval; (4) “any understand- 
ing reached by the teachers group with the board of 
education should be approved by the board and then 
entered in its entirety in the minutes of the board’’; 
(5) “during salary discussions, teacher organizations 
should exert their influence to prevent unprofessional 
acceptance of appointments replacing teachers in- 
volved.” 


Willard E. Givens, NEA executive secretary, 
stated that this program was more appropriately 
described as “democratic persuasion” than ‘“‘col- 
lective bargaining.’’? 


Teachers’ Strikes 


Community attitudes that have discouraged 
collective bargaining and unionization of teachers 
have generally led members of professional 
societies in their bargaining activities and teachers’ 
unions to avoid strike action except under extreme 
circumstances. Major teachers’ unions and other 
teachers’ organizations in the United States have 
gone on record against stoppages. Moreover, 
some State laws prohibit stoppages of public em- 
ployees; and, in general, resort to strikes is affected 
by the fact that teachers are public employees. 
However, the developments that have led to in- 
creased collective bargaining by teachers have 
resulted in some strikes in the war and postwar 
period. 


§ Recent information (letter of December 1, 1952, from AFT) indicates that 
the AFT now has locals in all of the 25 largest cities in the Nation (with the 
exception of 3 cities in Texas). There are also locals in about 75 percent of the 
cities with more than 100,000 population, and in about 50 percent of the cities 
with over 25,000 population. There are locals in all of the States except 
Mississippi, New Mexico, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Utah, and Wyoming. 

The United Public Workers (UP W-Ind.) also includes a smal] number of 
teachers in its membership. The UPW, with jurisdiction over government, 
public, and educational employees, was formed in 1946 by a merger of the 
State, county, and municipal workers and locals of the United Office and 
Professional Workers, both affiliates of the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions. It was expelled from the CIO in March 1950 on the charge of Com- 
munist domination and its Jurisdiction assigned to the Government and 
Civie Employees Organizing Committee (CIO). The New York City Teach- 
ers Union, Local 555 of the UP W, is believed to be the largest local UPW 
affiliate that organizes teachers. In 1948, the union reported additional 
teachers locals in California, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, as well as in 
other States. (Officers Report to the Second Biennial Convention, May 
17-22, 1048.) 

* The information on NEA affiliates and membership is contained in the 
NEA Handbook, 1052-53 (August 1952), pp. 27, 31, 32,99. The figure for 
local teachers’ associations is an NEA estimate. 

’ The New York Times, January 2, 1947 (p. 1). 

* Journal of the National Education Association, Vol. 36, No. 2, February 
1947 (pp. 77-80). 
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No-Strike Policies. Substantial controversy has 
been provoked as to whether teachers’ strikes, 
where legal, have helped or harmed their cause. 
On the one hand, it has been argued that they 
serve to call attention to the economic situation 
of those in the profession and to the adverse 
effects of lagging economic standards on the 
caliber and efficiency of the teaching force. On 
the other hand, it has been argued that such strikes 
alienate public opinion. 

The NEA, AFT, and the UPW,* maintain 
policies opposing strikes by teachers. While the 
AFT constitution contains no provision concerning 
strikes, the union’s 1947 convention adopted the 
following statement of policy in regard to teachers’ 
strikes: '° 


Whereas at the present time, it cannot be said that 
even one State among the 48 States in the Nation 
makes adequate provisions for the negotiation of 
issues involved in teacher-employer relationships; 
and 

Whereas refusal of school authorities to negotiate 
or to establish adequate machinery to adjust griev- 
ances over the years has resulted in a steady lowering 
of morale among teachers; and 

Whereas intolerable conditions have forced teachers 
in some instances to take strike action: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That despite the existence of these deplor- 
able conditions we deem it wise that the American 
Federation of Teachers maintain a no-strike policy; 
and be it further 

Kesolved, That its locals adopt methods of negotia- 
tion conformable to local needs and laws; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the American Federation of Teachers 
support locals to the fullest extent in their efforts to 
secure adequate salaries and satisfactory working 
conditions for the redress of legitimate grievances. 


In a declaration intended to clarify and develop 
this statement, the AFT executive council in De- 
cember 1951 " (1) affirmed the 1947 convention 
statement of policy; (2) expressly disclaimed the 
right to strike against the Federal Government or 


* For a discussion of the UPW’s no-strike policy, see Government As 
Employer, by Sterling D. Spero. New York, Remsen Press, 1948 (pp. 
198-200). 

® The American Teacher, April 1951 (p. 15). 

" The American Teacher, Februay 1952 (pp. 8-9). 

4 NEA Addresses and proceedings, 1947 (p. 129). 

% The sentence, ‘A contract once signed should be faithfully adhered to 
until it is dissolved,” is not included in the 1952 Code of Ethics as such. 
However, as revised, the code provides that teachers will “adhere to the 
conditions of 4 contract until] service thereunder has been performed, the 
contract has been terminated by mutual consent, or the contract has other- 
wise been legally terminated.” 


any of its agencies; (3) rejected the use of the 
strike as an instrument of policy of the AFT and 
declared that the council and its national officers 
would not initiate strike action or advise such 
action, and that the funds and facilities of the 
national union would not be used to support a 
strike; and (4) outlined a procedure aimed at 
averting threatened strikes or terminating strikes 
in effect by employing the services of local, State, 
and national union officers. 

The NEA’s no-strike policy has been frequently 
expressed in resolutions concerning teachers’ pro- 
fessional responsibilities adopted by its represent- 
ative assembly. In 1947, it urged that: 


Each member seek salary adjustment in a profes- 
sional way through group action. The Association 
condemns the violations of contracts by teachers, 
believes that the strike is an unsatisfactory method 
of solving professional problems, deplores the exist- 
ence of conditions which have caused teachers to 
strike, and urges that those within the profession 
assume a larger share of the responsibility for the 
removal of these conditions." 


Similar resolutions were adopted by the assembly 
in subsequent years. 

The nationwide professional program for teach- 
ers proposed by the NEA early in 1947 (referred 
to above) included the following provisions con- 
cerning teachers’ contractual obligations: 


III. Teachers should keep contracts and agreemenis. 
The Code of Ethics of the National Education Asso- 
ciation provides: ‘“‘A contract once signed should be 
faithfully adhered to until it is dissolved.’’ The 
Association does not endorse the breaking of contracts 
by members of the teaching profession. When teach- 
ers break contract and strike, they deprive the chil- 
dren of the community of the educational opportu- 
nity which they agreed to provide. Such teachers set 
an example of breaking faith which the teaching pro- 
fession cannot afford or justify. 

The Code of Ethics of the National Education 
Association also provides that ‘‘teachers should insist 
upon a salary schedule commensurate with social 
demands laid upon them by society.’’ Teachers have 
not only the right but the duty to insist upon con- 
tracts or agreements calling for salaries in keeping 
with their preparation and their responsibility. 

It is professional for teachers to seek adjustments 
in salaries during current contracts if conditions justify 
increases, 

As teachers fulfill the terms of current contracts or 
agreements, they should insist upon new contracts 
calling for salaries and working conditions which 
are acceptable." 
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Work stoppages involving teachers, 1940-52 
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' The average duration in each year is computed by totaling the durations 
of individual strikes in the year and dividing - hy number of strikes in the 
year. The average duration for the 13-year period is calculated by weighting 
the average duration in each year by the total number of strikes in the year. 

* Includes strikes to gain recognition of a union or professional association, 
to strengthen the bargaining position, and to protest discrimination, Wages 
and hours were also important issues in several of these strikes. 

§ Includes strikes affecting job security, physical and administrative school 
conditions and policies, and related problems, 


Strike Experience, 1940-52. Despite general op- 
position on the part of teachers’ unions and other 
organizations to work stoppages, 90 teachers’ 
stoppages were recorded by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics during the 13 years from 1940 to 1952. 
These stoppages involved about 21,000 school 
teachers with a recorded 200,000 man-days of 
idleness. This idleness of teachers accounted for 
about 1 day out of every 10,000 working days, as 
contrasted with 1 out of 250 for workers in all 
industries in general. 

Most teachers’ strikes recorded from 1940 to 
1952 were relatively brief. Almost three-fifths 
lasted 1 week or less. The average duration of 
teachers’ strikes was 9.1 calendar days compared 
with 16.9 for all strikes recorded during 1940-52. 

Much of the strike activity involving teachers 
during this period was concentrated in the im- 
mediate (1946 to 1948) postwar years. Out of 
the 90 stoppages recorded, 15 involving large 
numbers of teachers accounted for more than 
four-fifths of the workers involved and man-days 
of idleness; 9 of these strikes occurred between 
1946 and 1948. (See table.) 


Strike Issues and Settlements. The increase in 
teachers’ strike activity after World War II was 


closely related to the rapid rise in prices in these 
postwar years. The impact of war and postwar 
advances in living costs influenced the character 
of the issues involved in teachers’ strikes. Mone- 
tary matters, largely demands for increased salaries, 
were leading issues in more than half of the strikes 
during the 13-year period summarized in the 
accompanying table. They accounted for about 
95 percent of the teachers involved and of the man- 
days of idleness. For workers in all industry 
during this period, wage increases were the major 
demands in a considerably smaller proportion of 
all work stoppages. Other working conditions 
(including questions of job security and back pay) 
were primary causes in 30 percent of teachers’ 
strikes. Recognition and related organizational 
security questions were key issues in about 14 
percent of the teacher stoppages. 

Some postwar disputes resulted in the signing 
of formal contracts between local authorities and 
teachers’ unions. Where formal contract rela- 
tionships were opposed by school officials or pro- 
hibited by State law, agreements (reached either 
with or without strike action) were officially in- 
corporated in school board minutes. Contracts 
were signed also with some private schools. Some 
agreements were essentially similar to ordinary 
collective agreements and covered such matters as 
union security, dues checkoff, and the establish- 
ment of grievance and arbitration procedures. 


Teacher Organizations Involved in Stoppages. De- 
spite the opposition of their national organizations, 
local unions and professional associations were 
involved in most of the 90 stoppages that did 
occur. Strike action in 29 percent of the teachers’ 
stoppages, accounting for four-fifths of the days 
idle, was taken by unions affiliated with the AFL 
(primarily the American Federation of Teachers). 
Local professional associations of teachers took 
part in a fourth of the stoppages, accounting for 
a tenth of the days idle. CIO and unaffiliated 
unions participated in approximately 16 percent 
and 8 percent of the stoppages, respectively, and 
for smaller proportions of total idleness; the 
union most frequently involved in these stoppages 
was the UPW which has functioned as an inde- 


“4 The Status of Clerical and Professional Workers. By Vera Shiakman. 
(Un Labor in Postwar America, Brooklyn, Remsen Press, 1949, pp. 570-581.) 
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pendent union since it was expelled from the CIO 
in March 1950. The historical reluctance of teach- 
ers to organize formally for collective action is 
indicated by the fact that no union or professional 
association was involved in about a quarter of 
the strikes, although these strikes were typically 
short-lived. 

Only two instances have come to the Bureau’s 
attention in which the AFT publicly supported 
strikes of its locals; in another case, the NEA 
declared a strike not to be in violation of its code. 
In connection with the strike by teachers in St. 
Paul, Minn., late in 1946, the AFT executive 
council made the following statement: “ 


Because the strike in St. Paul was a strike of all 
teachers, principals, supervisors, and many of the 
administrators, union and nonunion, and because it 
was called to relieve intolerable conditions denying to 
the children of St. Paul adequate educational oppor- 
tunity, and because it was supported by all of organ- 
ized labor, the parent-teachers’ associations, com- 
munity leaders and civic organizations of St. Paul, 
the executive council of the American Federation of 
Teachers contemplates no disciplinary action against 
the St. Paul locals and proposes to call to the attention 
of the locals of the AFT the need of the St. Paul 
teachers for immediate financial assistance. 


The strike in mid-1951 involving Pawtucket, 
R. L., teachers was endorsed at the AFT’s 1951 
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convention. Delegates unanimously adopted a 
resolution instructing the national office to advise 
affiliated locals of the immediate financial prob- 
lems facing Pawtucket teachers and urging all 
locals and individual members to contribute 
financial aid.” 

The work stoppage by teachers in Norwalk, 
Conn., in September 1946 was held by NEA’s 
executive secretary not to be a violation of his 
organization’s code since the teachers had not 
signed new contracts at the time they stopped 
work. He distinguished between the principle of 
‘no contract, no work”’ and a strike that violated 
an existing agreement. 

The NEA, in January 1947, commented as 
follows on teachers’ strikes: 

When teachers break contracts and strike, they 
deprive the children of the community of the educa- 
tional opportunity which they agreed to provide. 
Such teachers set an example of breaking faith which 
the teaching profession cannot afford or justify. 

Mr. Givens contended, however, that the action of 
the Norwalk, Conn., teachers came within NEA code 
of ethics, since ‘they had not signed their contracts 
when they refrained from teaching until the city gave 
them $65,000 of the $93,000 in raises that they had 
been promised.” ” 


1# The Aniericen Teacher, February 1947 (pp. 5-6). 
1* The American Teacher, October 1951 (p. 29). 
! The New York Times, January 2, 1947 (p. 22). 





Workmen’s Compensation in the United States 


Ii—Court Proceedings 


Warren H. Pitissvuryr * 


Eprror’s Nore.—This is the second in a series of 
articles on workmen’s compensation problems in 
the United States. The first was an overail 
appraisal of legislative and administrative progress. 
The remaining subjects to be covered include 
administration, medical benefits, rehabilitation, 
occupational diseases, accident prevention, and the 
provision for workers not covered by State laws. 





Types of Judicial Review 


With few exceptions, workmen’s compensation 
jurisdictions in the United States have provisions 
for some form of appeal to the courts from the 
decisions of the compensation administrator or 
board. Until 1946, there was no provision for 
appeals from decisions of the present Bureau of 
Employees’ Compensation in the U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Labor.' In that year, however, in the 
course of an administrative reorganization, an 
Employees’ Compensation Appeals Board was 
created to review the compensation decisions of 
the Bureau on applications of injured employees. 
The decisions of this Board are not appealable to 
the courts. In Nevada, the law makes no pro- 
vision for court appeals. However, in a few 
instances, the Nevada Industrial Commission 
has been sued in the courts. The Ohio law has 
no provision for court appeals as to occupational 
diseases. The workmen’s compensation boards 
of the Canadian Provinces supposedly are exempt 
from any appellate review; however, two recent 
decisions of the Canadian courts have held that 
a limited right of review exists in the courts. 
The scope? of the review seems broad enough to 
include most questions of law which may be in- 
volved in the Boards’ decision. 

The types of judicial review existing in the 
United States vary. In some jurisdictions, pro- 
vision is made for a right of trial de novo (com- 
parable to a rehearing) before a judge or jury in a 
trial court. In others, the appeal may be by 
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bill of equity in a trial court to enjoin enforce- 
ment of a compensation award or by petition for 
certiorari (writ of review) from such trial court. 
The appeal is to an appellate court only, in some 
States, and may be by certiorari. 

Some of the monopolistic State-fund States pro- 
vide for appeal to a trial court, with trial by jury, 
when the board denies compensation. The case 
is then retried in court. The Ohio law is of this 
type for accidental injuries. The justification 
offered for this procedure is that the compensation 
board is in substantially the same position as 
that of a private insurance coimpany—its first 
interest allegedly being the protection of the 
funds contributed by the employers and dis- 
tributed by it—and that, therefore, the injured 
worker should have a right of recourse to an 
impartial court if his claim is denied because the 
paying officer cannot at the same time be the 
impartial adjudicator. 

In the States in which employers insure with 
private insurance companies, with or without 
competitive State funds, the judicial review pro- 
vided is usually by petition for certiorari or equiv- 
alent proceedings, filed exclusively in an appellate 
court in many cases.’ In general, this review is 


*Deputy Commissioner, Bureau of Employees’ Compensation, U. 8. 
Department of Labor. 

! Formerly, the United States Employees’ Compensation Commission, and 
later the Bureau of Employees’ Compensation, Federal Security Agency. 

1 In re Manitoba Workmen's Compensation Board and Canadian Pacific 
Railway (1950), 58 Manitoba Reports, p. 16; in re Canadian Labor Relations 
Board (1951), 3 Dominion Law Reports, p. 162. 

1 New York, Wisconsin, and California are typical examples. 
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limited to consideration of the record made before 
the compensation board: it is confined to ques- 
tions of law, but includes the question of whether 
there is any substantial evidence to support the 
Board’s findings. The case is not retried in the 
appellate court nor does the court weigh the 
evidence, when it is conflicting, to determine 
whether it would have reached the same result 
on the same evidence. 

The exercise of this power of review is discre- 
tionary in the court, in some States such as Cali- 
fornia. Proceedings commence with the filing of 
a petition. The court then determines whether 
it will hear the case or deny the petition outright, 
depending upon the documents submitted. If the 
court grants the petition, the Board then files its 
record and the case is set for argument. 

Under the Federal Longshoremen’s and Harbor 
Workers’ Compensation Act and its extensions, 
known as the Defense Bases Compensation Acts, 
the procedure differs in form but is very similar 
in substance. It follows a type of judicial review 
provided for many Federal administrative bodies 
and is initiated by the filing of a bill in equity in 
the United States district court for an injunction 
to restrain enforcement of the award or determina- 
tion of the Deputy Commissioner. The object of 
the proceeding is to determine whether the award 
or the denial of compensation benefits is “in 
accordance with law.”” The powers of the district 
court, the manner in which they are exercised, 
and the scope of the review are not prescribed by 
statute; nevertheless, in substance, the procedure 
of the State appellate courts in certiorari proceed- 
ings is very closely followed. The hearing record 
of the trial officer—the Deputy Commissioner of 
the Bureau of Employees’ Compensation—is filed 
in court with his answer to the complaint. Except 
in a few classes of cases, in which the United States 
Supreme Court* has permitted trial de novo 
(which has largely fallen into disuse), the hearing 
is based upon the Deputy Commissioner’s record. 
The court in its decision may either enjoin the 
enforcement of the award, dismiss the bill for 
injunction and thereby affirm the Deputy Com- 
missioner’s holding, or may remand the case to 
the Deputy Commissioner for further findings or 
further procedure. The reviewing court will con- 


* Crowell v. Benson, 2-85, U. 8. 22. 


sider whether the Deputy Commissioner correctly 
applied the substantive law to the facts of the 
case, whether he deprived any party of due process 
of law in his conduct of the hearing, and whether 
there is substantial evidence to support any 
finding of facts challenged by the complainant. 
The court will not weigh the evidence, nor will it 
substitute its view of the weight of the evidence 
for that of the original “‘trier’’ of the facts. 

The United States Supreme Court in recent 
decisions has also given some finality to the 
decisions of the Deputy Commissioner on mixed 
questions of law and fact, a somewhat greater 
degree of finality than that given in many States 
to decisions of the compensation boards. 

The powers of the Employees’ Compensation 
Appeals Board, for cases arising under the Federal 
Employees’ Compensation Act, are not clearly 
stated in the instrument creating it; in practice, 
however, it seems to have adjusted its procedure 
to a considerable extent to that used in the pro- 
ceedings in certiorari or by bill in equity set forth 
above. Its consideration is on the basis of the 
record and it does not take additional evidence. 

The desirability of an appeal to a trial court, 
with trial by a jury following the decision of the 
Compensation Board, is dubious. Workmen’s 
compensation administration is highly specialized. 
Final decision, which necessarily involves policy 
determination, should not be taken out of the 
hands of the board and given to a jury which has 
no specialization or continuity. The delays inci- 
dent to a trial in court, the increased cost of court 
procedure including higher attorney’s fees, jury. 
fees, expert medical witness fees, etc., unnecessarily 
burden the administration of the compensation 
act and defeat the primary objects of efficient 
administration, i. e., speed and inexpensiveness of 
determination of controversies. 

An appeal to a judge of a trial court, whether 
with or without a new trial by the judge, is but 
little improvement. The same delays and higher 
costs of administration remain, both to the in- 
jured worker and to industry. The varying de- 
terminations of the many trial judges of a State, 
often conflicting with each other, deprive work- 
men’s compensation administration not only of the 
certainty which it should have but also of the 
ability to determine and enunciate policies. ‘Trial 
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judges, with their many other duties and problems 
can never acquire the specialization in this field so 
necessary to efficient administration. 

An appeal from the workmen’s compensation 
board should always go directly to an appellate 
court of the State. By eliminating the trial courts, 
many months are saved in obtaining final decision 
in appeal cases, trial costs and expenses are re- 
duced, and the State will obtain better decisions 
on compensation problems. Judicial review of a 
workmen's compensation board’s decisions should 
be made upon the record taken before the board, 
without retrial in the reviewing court. The 
board's findings of fact should be conclusive in the 
court, if supported by any substantial evidence. 

Appeal procedure by certiorari or by bill in 
equity to determine whether the board’s decision 
is in conformity with law is commended as the 
most efficient mode of court appeal. 


Negligence Liability 


The most fundamental characteristic of the 
workmen’s compensation system is that it imposes 
liability upon the employer for work accidents 


without regard to the fault of either party. Effi- 
cient workmen's compensation administration also 
includes provision for swift and inexpensive de- 
termination of all controverted claims for com- 
pensation benefits. Workmen’s compensation 
is now adopted almost universally and is effective 
in relieving the miseries of the injured worker and 
his dependents and in protecting society from in- 
jured workers becoming public charges; and, when 
a reasonably complete system is provided by law, 
it should be the exclusive remedy of the injured 
worker and prescribe the exclusive liability of the 
employer. 

Unfortunately, some vestiges of the older lia- 
bility for negligence and of the damage suit still 
remain. These arise from: (1) failure of the em- 
ployer to secure payments of compensation by in- 
surance or self-insurance, which may make him 
subject to damage-suit liability; (2) serious and 
willful misconduct or gross negligence of the em- 
ployer resulting in injury for which the employee 
at times may elect either to sue for damages or to 
take compensation; (3) exclusion of some classes 
of workers from workmen’s compensation in vari- 
ous jurisdictions, as for example, farm workers, 
household domestic servants, employees in speci- 


fied occupations, employees of an employer having 
five or less workers, seamen, and railroad employ- 
ees in interstate commerce; and (4) a movement, 
fortunately not strong as yet, in some quarters to 
restore the action for damages against the em- 
ployer, either as an alternative or in addition to 
workmen’s compensation rights. 

Another field in which negligence liability in- 
fringes upon workmen’s compensation is that of 
third-party liability. When the worker is killed or 
injured by the negligence of a third person, not 
the employer, he or his dependents may usually 
sue such third party for damages, and, if compen- 
sation is paid, the employer is given a certain 
interest therein. Further discussion of this third- 
party suit situation is, however, outside the scope 
of this paper. 

The liability of the employer to a damage suit 
when he fails to insure serves only a punitive pur- 
pose to assist in compelling employers to insure. 
Instances of such suits are relatively rare. A 
damage suit is usually of no actual value to the 
injured employee, as the uninsured employer may 
be judgment-proof. A liability law should provide 
that the damage-suit rights shall be in addition to 
the employees’ compensation rights and not an 
alternative to them, in order not to deprive the 
employee of maintenance and medical care during 
the period of his incapacity. In such case, the 
liability of the employer for negligence does not 
impinge appreciably upon the workmen’s compen- 
sation system. 

Excluded occupations are slowly being brought 
under workmen’s compensation. Their original 
exclusion was due to political necessities encoun- 
tered in the early passage of compensation acts. 

The choice of a damage suit against the employer 
is occasionally found if the injury is due to his 
gross negligence or serious and willful misconduct. 
When such a damage-suit right is given as an 
alternative to a claim for compensation, it is unfor- 
tunate. In the early history of the California 
workmen’s compensation law, cases were noted 
in which the employee who elected to sue for 
damages and lost his damage suit could not resume 
his claim for compensation. Protection of the 
worker and his dependents against the economic 
consequences of industrial injury should not have 
become a subject for his speculation and for the 
speculation of his lawyer for a contingent attor- 
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ney’s fee. The California law was accordingly 
amended to take away this election of remedies 
and to substitute for it a right to claim 50-percent 
additional compensation from the employer, when 
the injury was due to his serious and willful mis- 
conduct, in the same workmen’s compensation 
proceeding as that involving basic compensation. 
This change has worked successfully. Doubtless, 
the reason for the former election of remedies was 
to place a substantial incentive on employers to 
provide a safe place of employment by penalizing 
them through the imposition of heavy liability for 
failure to do so. The provision for 50 percent 
additional compensation for willful misconduct 
adequately serves the same purpose. 

A proposal, advanced recently in Massachusetts, 
to restore an injured employee’s right of action 
against his employer for damages for negligence 
has made little progress, even though it was worded 
to provide that such right should be in addition to 
the compensation right. It was advanced osten- 


sibly as a means for securing greater cooperation 
by employers with accident prevention programs. 
The same result is accomplished with much less 
expense by the simple provision for additional 


compensation for serious and willful misconduct of 
the employer. 

The possibility that a successful damage suit 
against the employer for his gross negligence would 
substantially enhance his interest in accident pre- 
vention programs is an argument lacking much 
merit. Such was not the case during the decades 
preceding workmen’s compensation acts in which 
such damage suit was the sole recourse of the 
injured worker. The employer who is heedless of 
the safety of his workmen is likely to be the one to 
“take a chance” on the speculative possibility of a 
bad injury and successful suit against him. The 
accident prevention movement did not actually 
gain momentum until workmen’s compensation 
legislation became general and inescapably dis- 


tributed the entire cost of all industrial injuries to 
employers by compulsory insurance and merit 
rating. 

The proposal for restoration of the damage suit 
would be a breach of faith with employers and 
industry. In return for being placed under the 
burden of compensating all injuries, whether due 
to their fault or not, by the payment of reasonable 
insurance benefits based on percentage of wages 
during incapacity, employers were given relief 
from the heavy burden of defending negligence 
damage suits and from occasional high verdicts. 
To retain the compensation remedy and to restore 
damage-suit costs against the employer violates 
this conception underlying all workmen’s compen- 
sation legislation. 

The cost of industrial injuries is passed on by the 
employer to the consumer as a part of the cost 
of production. The cost of an additional negli- 
gence liability would greatly increase the employ- 
er’s insurance premium for compensation and lia- 
bility insurance. The burden of damage-suit 
liability is not confined to the payment of judg- 
ments rendered against the employer, which now 
often run into very large sums of money. It also 
includes such hidden costs as maintaining legal 
staffs by employer or insurance carrier to defend 
such suits, paying court and jury fees, subpenaing 
witnesses and paying witness fees (particularly 
expert medical witness fees), and salaries of inves- 
tigators. Even though the employer wins the 
suit, he will have incurred all of such expenses. 

The financial return to the injured employee of a 
sum additional to the compensation paid him, is 
speculative and largely illusory. A considerable 
portion of his recovery would go to contingent 
attorneys’ fees and court costs. The compensa- 
tion paid or payable would also be deductible. 
The writer’s experience with third-party suits 
indicates that the average net recovery to the 
employee would not be of much value to him. 





Pension Plans Under 
Collective Bargaining 
Agreements—Part II 


EVAN K. ROWE AND THOMAS H. PAINE* 





Eprror’s Norre.—This article on compulsory re- 
tirement is the second in a series of three on the 
various aspects of pension plans under collective 
bargaining.’ The first, dealing with vested rights, 
appeared in the March issue of the Monthly 
Tabor Review. The final study which will dis- 
cuss types and amounts of benefits will be pub- 
lished in a forthcoming issue. 


II—Compulsory Retirement 


AN IMPORTANT INFLUENCE upon the relationship 
between the number of older persons in the labor 
force and the number retired from work is the age 
at which cessation of employment occurs. As 
the population continues to grow older, an increase 
in the proportion of the total population that is 
no longer in the labor force can be expected. In 
view of the trend toward a longer life span, es- 
pecially if coupled with extension in the average 
length of “working life’’ capacity, the inflexible 
application of mandatory retirement ages would 
presumably result in an increasing amount of 
unused manpower. Determination of when work- 
ers should be retired thus becomes an important 
factor affecting labor utilization. 

Since 1900, the population of the United States 
has doubled and its age composition has undergone 
profound changes. One of the most significant 
changes has been the rise in the proportion of 
older persons. In 1900, about 4 percent of the 
population was aged 65 or over; by 1950, this 
proportion had doubled.?- Accompanying this in- 
crease in the proportion of older persons has been 
a declining trend in labor-force participation 
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among older men, especially with respect to those 
aged 65 or over. In 1890, about two-thirds of all 
men in this age group were in the labor force; the 
proportion had dropped to a little over 40 percent 
in 1950. (The proportion of women in this age 
group in the labor force has remained fairly con- 
stant and was about 8 percent in 1950.) As a 
result, the number of persons aged 65 and over 
not in the labor force has grown from less than 2 
million in 1900 to 9.4 million in 1950. 

Private pension plans have helped to formalize 
the age at which workers retire from the labor 
force. Invariably, these plans provide for a nor- 
mal retirement age. Generally, the normal re- 
tirement age is the earliest age at which a worker, 
having qualified for benefits, may retire at his own 
volition and receive the full amount of benefits 
to which his length of service or amount of earn- 
ings, or both, entitles him under the normal re- 
tirement provisions of the plan. While workers 
may be permitted to continue in employment 
past this age, the establishment of a normal age 
serves to formalize personnel actions with respect 
to retirement so that all workers covered by the 
program are treated alike. As pension plans come 
within the scope of collective bargaining, retire- 
ment ages become matters of labor-management 
negotiation. ‘The widespread attention which has 
been focused on these plans has helped to publicize 
the concept of a formal, uniform retirement age, 
and has probably influenced the development of 
policies with respect to older workers in other com- 
panies which do not maintain formal pension 
programs. 

The impact that pension plans have upon the 
utilization of manpower will be determined, in 
part, by whether retirement is made mandatory 
through compulsory retirement provisions and, if 
so, at what ages. As defined in this report, the 
age of compulsory retirement is that age at which 
a worker can be retired by reason of age alone. 
It is that point at which the worker loses the privi- 
lege of deciding whether he should retire or con- 


* Of the Bureau's Division of Wages and Industrial Relations. 

1 For the purpose of these studies, plans under collective bargaining include 
(1) those established for the first time as a result of collective bargaining and 
(2) those originally established by either employer or union but since brought 
within the scope of the agreement, at least to the extent of the agreement 
establishing employer responsibility to continue or provide certain benefits. 

? Data in this paragraph are from Bulletin 1092; Employment and Eco- 
nomic Status of Older Men and Women. Washington, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, May 1952. 
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TaBLe 1.— Plans and workers covered by compulsory and automatic retirement provisions, by type of employer unit 
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tinue on his job. Retirement is not necessarily 
mandatory under such a provision, for a worker 
may be permitted to continue to work after reach- 
ing the compulsory age. Under some plans no 
provision is made for working beyond the compul- 
sory age or beyond a specified later age. Such a 
provision is called automatic retirement. 

This article analyzes the extent and nature of 
provisions for normal, compulsory, and automatic 
retirement in 300 pension plans under collective 
bargaining which were in effect in the fall of 1952 
and covered approximately 5,857,000 workers.’ 
In addition, an attempt is made to relate retire- 
ment practices to labor utilization. 


Analysis of Plans 


Prevalence of Compulsory Retirement. Provisions 
for compulsory retirement were contained in 175 
of the 300 plans, covering almost 3 of every 5 
workers in the study. Extensions beyond the 
compulsory age could be granted by the employer 
in 114 of these plans; the remainder provided that 
workers would be automatically retired upon 
reaching a specified age (table 1). Only three 


multi-employer plans contained compulsory re- 
tirement provisions, one of which also stipulated 
an automatic age. 

Generally, the analysis revealed that the greater 
the degree of union participation in the administra- 
tion of the plans the less likely were they to con- 
tain compulsory retirement provisions. Only 12 
of the 55 plans in which the union had equal rep- 
resentation with the employer in administering the 
program (bipartite or tripartite) provided for 
compulsory retirement (table 2). On the other 
hand, 88 of the 111 plans which were administered 
solely by the company contained such provisions. 
In about a third of all the plans, including many 
of those negotiated by the United Steelworkers of 
America (CIO), the company had full responsi- 
bility for administering the plan; however, the 
individual had the right to appeal decisions con- 


+ Not all these workers were subject to collective bargaining agreements. 
While every plan was under agreement, in many cases the plans were extended 
untformly to cover workers outside the scope of the contract. In every in- 
stance, the figures represent the total number in all units to which the plan 
applies. 

The programs varied in size from those covering well over 100,000 workers 
to those applying to less than 1,000 employees; 225 were financed entirely by 
the employer; the remainder were contributory, usually with the employer 
paying the greater share of the cost. 


TaBiE 2.— Plans and workers covered by provisions for compulsory retirement, by type of administration 
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Compulsory Retirement Provisions in Pension 
Plans, 1952 
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cerning his eligibility for benefits through griev- 
ance machinery or to a bipartite committee. 
Well over half of the plans in this category did not 
contain compulsory retirement provisions. 

A combination of company and bipartite admin- 
istration was found in 40 programs, notably in 
those negotiated by the United Automobile 
Workers (CIO). In these plans, a bipartite com- 
mittee made all decisions concerning a worker’s 
eligibility for benefits and the amount of the ben- 
efits to be provided in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the agreement between the parties; other 
functions of administration, such as investment of 
funds, were performed by the company within the 
terms of the contract. Over four-fifths of the 
plans with this type of administration provided for 
compulsory retirement. 


Compulsory Retirement Characteristics. The most 
prevalent age for compulsory retirement was 65 
years and was found in 60 percent of the 175 plans 
including these provisions (table 3). With three 
exceptions, the remaining compulsory plans speci- 
fied either 68 or 70 as the age at which workers 
could be retired by reason of age alone (see chart). 


Twenty of the plans with compulsory provisions 
stipulated a lower compulsory age for women, 
which was 5 years earlier than that for men in alli 
but 2 cases. Significantly, all but 14 of the 300 
plans also specified 65 as the normal retirement 
age; a lower normal age for women, usually 5 years 
earlier than for men, prevailed in 30 plans. 

Generally, the lower the compulsory retirement 
age, the greater was the chance that the plan per- 
mitted extensions beyond that age with the con- 
sent of the employer. Of the 104 plans stipu- 
lating 65 as the compulsory age, only 9 provided 
for automatic retirement at that age; 18 of the 50 
plans with a compulsory age of 68 specified that a 
worker could not be employed past that age; and 
15 of the 18 plans with a compulsory age of 70 
automatically retired workers at that age. 

Of the 131 plans in which extensions beyond the 
compulsory age could be granted, 114 placed no 
maximum limits on the length of the extensions 
which were, instead, subject to the discretion of 
the employer. In the remaining cases, however, 
the plans specified that extensions beyond the 
compulsory age were limited to a maximum age, 
usually 70, at which point the worker would be 
automatically retired. 

Under plans which allow a worker to remain in 
employment after normal retirement age, an im- 
portant consideration to the individual is whether 
he is permitted to continue to build up credits 
toward pension benefits. This concern, of course, 
is less significant where maximum benefits under 


TaB.e 3.—Plans and workers covered by compulsory retire- 
ment provisions, by compulsory age specified and provision 
for automatic retirement at the same or later age * 





With automatic 
retirement 


Total | Without automatic | 
- retirement 


Workers 


= Workers 
tirement | |-_—__-_-—_— 
2 } . . 
age | Plana) Num- Plans} Num- Plans) Num- 
ber | Per- | ber Per- ber 
| | (thou- cent (thou- | 
sands) | sands) | 


Workers 
} | _ - 


(thou- | cent | 
sands) | | 


. i 
Total 175 |3, 376.5 |100.0! 114 |2.696.7/ 799! 61! 6708! 20.1 


| 
65 years 104 | 2, 232.0 |100.0 81 |1, 964.4 | 88.0 23 | 27.6 12.0 
6 years 31.5 |100.0 | 1} 3215/1000 
68 years 968.8 [100.0 29 | 674.0) 60.6 21 294.8 30.4 
69 years 7.0 |100.0 1| 7.0 |100.0 | 
70 years 51.3 | 28.5 15 8 61.5 


133. 4 [100.0 | 3 21 
72 years 3.8 |100.0 1} 3.8 | 100.0 





' Based on a study of 300 pension plans under collective bargaining covering 
approximately 5,857,000 workers 

2 20 plans, covering 492,500 workers, specified a lower compulsory retirement 
age for women than for men. In all but 2 cases, the age differential was 5 


years; the other 2 programs specified differentials of 3 and 10 years 
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a plan are based on a specified number of years of 
service, as for example, 25 or 30 years. In many 
such cases, workers would have fulfilled these re- 
quirements prior to normal retirement age and 
thus would have no need for additional credit. 
Two-thirds of the 300 plans in the study per- 
mitted the workers to continue to accumulate 
credited service after the normal retirement age. 
Of these, nearly 90 percent credited all such serv- 
ice worked (table 4). Generally, the plans that 
did not contain provisions for compulsory or auto- 
matic retirement were more likely to allow a 
worker to credit all service past his normal retire- 
ment age than were programs with these provi- 
sions. Of the 125 plans without compulsory 
features, 107 allowed all service worked to be 
credited. On the other hand, only 68 of the 175 
compulsory plans credited all service worked. 


Retirement Practices and Labor Utilization 


As the trend toward a longer working life con- 
tinues, retirement at a specified age, particularly 
on an involuntary basis, would tend to increase 
the number who have retired from the labor force 
while still capable of productive work; or it would 
diminish the efficiency of those able to find sub- 
stitute employment in which skills developed over 
long years of experience would not be utilized. 

The efficiency of those retired and seeking 
substitute work is further impaired by restrictive 
features in some single-company retirement pro- 
grams which prohibit payment of benefits under 
certain conditions to those workers who are 
reemployed by other firms in the industry, where 
presumably their skills could best be utilized. 
Restrictions on pensioners under multi-company 
plans are well illustrated by a recent New York 
State Department of Labor study of 13 industry- 
wide retirement plans operating in that State. 
The report states: “All but two of the pension 
funds ban work by pensioners in the industry 
covered by the fund. Pensioners are permitted to 
work in other industries without foregoing pension 
rights under 8 of the 13 plans studied, but they 
may not earn more than $75 a month, according to 
the rules of 5 programs, without losing pension 
eligibility. Eleven of the thirteen programs allow 
a retired worker to withdraw from the pension 
rolls and return to work in his industry.” * 

Provisions for a retirement age beyond which no 


TaBLe 4,—Distribution of plans by specified normal, com- 
pulsory, and automatic retirement ages and by amount of 
service credited after normal retirement age 
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Specified retirement Service credited after normal 
age ' retirement age 

Number 

of plans 





Com- | Auto- Until | Until 
pulsory| matic age 68 | age 70 
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Total..----|---onsfo-------] 108 » | 2 | 1% 


130 ree specified a lower normal retirement age for women than for men. 
This differential was 5 years in all cases except 3 which stipulated 10 years: 
22 of these famed gg pe for compulsory retirement; of these, 18 specified a 
5-year differential, 2 stipulated 3 and 10 years, while the remaining 2 had no 
differential. 

2 Under 1 of these plans, an employee with 12 or more years of service at age 
65 was permitted to work and accrue credit until completion of 15 years’ 
service or age 68, whichever came earlier. 

4 2of these plans provided that workers who had not completed a stipulated 
number of years of credited service at age 68 could, at the option of the em- 
ployer, be permitted to work after age 68 until they had the required amount 
of service. The amounts of credited service stipulated were 15 years in one 
plan ard 25 years in the other. 








| 
s| 














extensions could be granted were not widely 
found in the 300 plans studied. Where such 
practices occurred, their effect upon manpower 
utilization was somewhat mitigated by the fact 
that many plans set the mandatory age for ceasing 
work at 3 to 5 years above normal retirement age. 
More prevalent were compulsory retirement 
provisions which did not specify an automatic 
retirement age. However, the presence of these 
provisions in a retirement plan would not indicate 
the impact which they might have upon labor 
utilization, since actual company practice might 
be to ignore the compulsory ages by granting 
indefinite periods of extension to some or all 
workers. Such practice would most likely occur 
during periods of labor shortages. 

A recent Princeton University study of retire- 
ment procedures in 14 companies revealed that 
those firms with pension plans containing provi- 
sion for extensions beyond the compulsory age 
did not enforce retirement. ‘ While a number of 


4 Retirement Under Industry-wide Pension Programs Established 
Through Collective Bargaining, New York State Department of Labor, 
Division of Research and Statistics, December 1952, 
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these plans specified that employment beyond the 
normal retirement age was possible only at the 
request of and with the approval of management, 
in practice the request has usually come from the 
employee and management approval has been 
routine.”’* On the other hand, company practice 
is, of course, subject to variations without any 
changes in retirement-plan provisions. By pro- 
viding the employer the right to retire workers 
by reason of age alone, compulsory retirement 
clauses could have an effect on labor utilization 
if rigid adherence to the compulsory ages were 
observed. 

Another factor influencing the use of older 
worker manpower is the age at which workers 
voluntarily retire from the labor force while still 
capable of productive work. If workers were to 
retire at 65, the minimum age for receiving social 
security benefits and the normal retirement age 
specified in most private pension programs, a 
considerable amount of manpower would be lost. 
Recent studies indicate, however, that in practice 
many workers continue in employment after reach- 
ing age 65. Of about 3 million workers eligible 
for old-age insurance benefits under the social 


security program at the end of 1950, about two- 
fifths were not receiving such benefits. The extent 
to which eligible workers were receiving benefits 
varied with age: about 35 percent of eligible 
workers aged 65 to 66, 49 percent of those aged 
67 to 68, 57 percent of those 69 to 70, and 82 
percent of those aged 70 and over received bene- 


fits. Experience under the Railroad Retirement 
Act indicates that the average age of railroad 
workers awarded full-age annuities in 1950 was 
67.7 years—almost 3 years above the age at which 
workers first became eligible for such benefits.’ 
Workers who voluntarily retire do not necessar- 
ily represent a complete loss of potential produc- 
tive manpower. Some find other employment. 
A survey by the Social Security Administration 
in 1951 of beneficiaries under the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance program showed that 65 percent 
of the men and 71 percent of the women beneficiar- 
ies considered themselves unable to work.’ Only 
15 percent of the men and 11 percent of the women 
beneficiaries reported they were able to work and 
wanted to work, but over half of this group desired 
only part-time or occasional employment. An 


analysis by the United Mine Workers of America 
Welfare and Retirement Fund of the reasons for 
miners retiring showed that almost half of the 
recipients were disabled for further mine work, a 
third were laid off and could not find mine employ- 
ment, and only 1 of every 10 retired voluntarily.® 
In the New York State Department of Labor 
report cited above, administrators of the pension 
funds studied reported that a majority of the pen- 
sioners under most of the plans had sought pensions 
because of ill health. 

The inclusion of automatic retirement provisions 
in only a small proportion of pension plans as 
shown by this study, together with indications of 
relaxation in compulsory retirement rules and of 
decisions of individual workers to delay retirement 
beyond the normal retirement age, seem to be 
consistent with the present economic goal of 
utilizing all available manpower during the defense 
emergency. In a period with substantially less 
than full employment, these practices possibly 
would change. Employment opportunities for 
younger workers could be achieved by including 
automatic provisions in a greater number of pen- 
sion plans, by enforcing compulsory retirement 
clauses, and by bringing community social pres- 
sure to bear on older workers to retire voluntarily 
as soon as they can. 

The effect of changing economic conditions on 
retirement practices is illustrated by the experi- 
ence during the past two decades. During the 
depression of the 1930’s, 65 came to be accepted 
generally as the age at which retirement should 
take place. This concept was bolstered by the 
establishment of the social security program, which 
provided that benefits could begin at that age. 
During World War II, the need for all available 
manpower resulted in a relaxation of compulsory 
retirement practices and the encouragement of 
older workers to remain on their jobs. Although 
many of these workers left the labor force at the 
end of hostilities, the present defense emergency 


* Retirement Procedures Under Compulsory and Flexible Retirement 
Policies, by Helen Baker, Industrial Relations Section, Princeton Univer- 
sity, 1952 (p. 59). 

* Social Security Administration, Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 14, No. 9, 
September 1951. 

’ Railroad Retirement Board, Annual Report, i951 (p. 10). 

* National Survey of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Beneficiaries, 1951. 
Social Security Administration, May 1952. (Fact Sheet 6; mimeographed.) 

* Welfare and Retirement Fund: Four Year Summary and Review for the 
Year Ending June 30, 1951. United Mine Workers of America (p. 11). 
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has again encouraged the older worker to remain on 
the job past his normal retirement age and un- 
doubtedly has contributed to a relaxation of 
compulsory retirement practices. ‘ 
Provisions for compulsory retirement, especially 
those which allow extensions beyond the specified 
compulsory age with the employer’s consent, will 
not necessarily have to be altered to enable in- 
dustry to adapt its policies to changing manpower 
conditions. Probably, more important in deter- 
mining future actions with respect to compulsory 
retirement provisions will be labor and manage- 
ment attitudes on whether the retirement of 
workers is to be the right of management or the 
choice of the worker. The gradually rising age 


of the population and the increase in the span of 
working life suggest that, regardless of decisions 
concerning the application of compulsory provi- 
sions, the age at which retirement takes place 
may have to be continually reevaluated. 


Attitudes Toward Compulsory Retirement 


Although full employment exerts an influence 
against the enforcement of compulsory retirement 
provisions, the concept of the right of management 
to retire a worker for reason of age alone is being 
challenged. Labor organizations are virtually 
unanimous in their opposition to such compulsory 
provisions. Some observers, interested in the 
problem from the standpoint of the welfare of 
older workers, or from the point of view of man- 
power utilization, also oppose such provisions as 


socially or economically unsound. Although 
management generally favors the concept of com- 
pulsory retirement, it varies the approach to its 
application. 

Differences of opinion on the problem of 
compulsory retirement do not result primarily 
from disputes of fact, such as the increased cost of 
a pension plan with a mandatory provision or the 
ease of administration of such a policy without 
charges of discrimination. Instead, they indicate 
a basic disagreement on the question of whether 
retirement policy is an exclusive prerogative of 
management or the right of the individual worker. 
This disagreement may be indicative of different 
concepts of the meaning and purpose of retirement 
plans. Compulsory retirement appears to be 
consistent with a concept that pensions reward 
long and faithful service. They provide for the 
regular retirement of superannuated employees 
without discrimination and for the orderly replace- 
ment of older workers with younger men. On the 
other hand, compulsory provisions seem incom- 
patible with a concept that pensions are the right 
of the worker in that they constitute deferred com- 
pensation to be received when the individual 
desires to cease work, and are an adjunct to, rather 
than a replacement of, seniority rights. Al- 
though the first concept cannot be described as the 
consensus of all management opinions and the 
second as the attitude of all labor organizations, 
the arguments advanced on the problem of com- 
pulsory retirement by each group tend to reflect 
these differences of opinion. 





New Developments 
in European 
Labor Statistics 


MARION HAYEsS* 





Lapor sratistics have been increasingly used in 
policy development around the world since the 
end of World War II. New statistical series have 
accordingly been established, and old ones revised 
to improve their coverage and accuracy. Statisti- 


cians of Western Europe, challenged by postwar 
problems calling for accurate knowledge in the 
labor field, have been inspired and aided by co- 
operative international action, especially through 


the International Labor Office and the Organiza- 
tion for European Economic Cooperation (OEEC). 
The United States, in connection with economic 
aid, has offered American help. 

The increased recognition of the need for statis- 
tical measures in solving current national and 
international economic problems is related to mu- 
tual efforts to strengthen the western nations 
economically and to improve the condition of their 
working populations; such action, if it is to be 
soundly based, requires quantitative information. 
Is productivity pushing ahead as fast, year by 
year, in France as in other countries? Is the real 
income of the Dutch worker increasing? National 
authorities require answers to such questions. 
International efforts, also, demand statistics on 
labor force, earnings, wage rates, prices-—in short, 
data in all labor fields. 

After several years of improvement, however, 
the statistics are still far from completely adequate. 
It is often impossible, for example, to say with any 
exactness what has been the course of real earn- 
ings--how wages and prices have varied in rela- 
tion to each other-—-within a country. Valid com- 
parisons between countries are out of the question 
for various reasons. In Western Europe, where 
490 


progress was halted during the war and early post- 
war years, it has not yet been possible, despite 
devoted efforts, to make up for the time lost. 
Funds for statistical work, as for other programs, 
are insufficient. ‘This continuing lack of money 
may be traced, in part, however, to lack of public 
interest in statistics. Statistical agencies of most 
countries are not blessed, like those of the United 
States, by wide public demand for their product. 
Foreign visitors to this country have been im- 
pressed by the uses made of labor statistics and 
on their return have urged the education of man- 
agement and labor in their own countries to greater 
reliance on this tool. In some countries, how- 
ever, a traditional distrust—a disinclination to 
give data to officials—-is an additional deterrent. 

Furthermore, available statistics are sometimes 
of little use for international comparisons, even 
when the national systems producing them are 
equally good. The Coal and Steel Community 
(Schuman Plan) Authority, for example, may have 
difficulty in adding together the data of six member 
nations to obtain the labor information necessary 
in its own field. 

Despite all obstacles, however, labor statistics 
are being improved. Advances in the United 
States since the end of World War II, though 
notable, have been less dramatic than those in 
Western Europe, where it was for the most part 
impossible to make any headway, from 1939 to 
1946, on plans dating from the thirties. A cursory 
survey of 10 European countries discloses 24 new 
series (not all of which are listed in the accom- 
panying table) and studies under way for a dozen 
more. Many other proposals are under consider- 
ation. In addition, fundamental revisions have 
been made in 10 or more series, and methods have 
been greatly improved in numerous others. Cov- 
erage has been extended, sampling methods have 
been improved, and classifications have been 
revised. 


Recent International Activities 


Statisticians from various countries have lately 
joined in international cooperation to a greater 
degree than ever before. In some instances, inter- 
national agencies have profited by the help of 
statistical leaders on loan from member nations. 
The International Labor Office conferences of 


* Of the Bureau's Division of Foreign Labor Conditions. 
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labor statisticians have adopted minimum stand- 
ards for statistics of consumer prices, earnings, 
wage rates, employment, unemployment, and 
other labor subjects.’ Standard systems have 
been established by international agencies for the 
classification of data by industry, occupation, and 
work status. While the standards themselves 
leave some problems unsolved, and no country, 
including the United States, has yet succeeded 
in meeting all the standards set, the establishment 
of certain agreed goals is in itself a great advance. 

Exchange of ideas between technicians of differ- 
ent nations goes on continually. The influence of 
European statisticians who have visited the United 
States, and of United States statisticians invited 
to Europe, is evident throughout recent develop- 
ments. Another instance of international action 
is the OEEC Manpower Committee, which is in- 
terested in facilitating migration from labor- 
surplus to labor-shortage countries. The Com- 
mittee was guided in drawing up its recommen- 
dations for development of labor-force statistics 
in member nations by the findings of a subcom- 
mittee that had studied the employment and un- 
employment measurements in use in seven differ- 
ent countries. 


Recent Changes in Labor Statistics Fields 


Notable advances have lately been made in all 
areas of labor statistics. Each of the 10 countries 
included in the accompanying table puts out data 
in all the chief areas except the relatively new 
fields of comprehensive labor-force and produc- 
tivity measures. 


Iabor Force. In labor-force statistics, progress is 
under way with ILO and OEEC inspiration and 
aid. The “labor force’’ is essentially the number 
working plus the number seeking work. But 
labor-force data obtained by adding the numbers 
of employed and unemployed wage and salaried 
workers, even when these are fully available, take 
no account either of the self-employed or of per- 
sons who may be wishing to enter the labor market 
but have not registered at employment exchanges. 


! See especially: International Labor Office, The Sixth International Con- 
ference of Labor Statisticians, Montreal, August 4 to 12, 1947 (Studies and 
Reports, New Series, No. 7, Part 4); and The Seventh International Con- 
ference of Labor Statisticians, Geneva, September 26 to October 8, 1949. An 
eighth conference is to be held early in 1954, 


In some cases, employment or unemployment 
data are incomplete, or do not become available 
until several months after the date to which they 
refer. Labor-force surveys can measure a con- 
siderable further range of social ‘and economic 
phenomena, in addition to employment and un- 
employment totals, and are wanted in different 
countries for various special purposes. Labor- 
force information is needed also, on a comparable 
basis, to facilitate economic cooperation among 
nations. 

The OEEC Manpower Committee agreed with 
American experience in concluding that the best 
way to get prompt and reliable overall figures on 
employment and unemployment is to estimate 
them from a survey of a carefully drawn sample 
of households. Several countries have recently 
adopted this method. Sample surveys of the 
labor force have been started in Denmark, France, 
and Italy. German and Swedish officials hope to 
begin such surveys soon. Norway and the Nether- 
lands, though deterred so far by the cost of the 
project, have expressed the hope that it may be- 
come feasible. Although the information to be 
collected differs from country to country in ac- 
cordance with national needs, all have agreed that 
the surveys should be conducted in such a way 
that certain essential figures can be made avail- 
able on a comparable basis. 


Unemployment. Unemployment is one of the 
older as weil as better fields of measurement, many 
of the series dating from before or just after World 


War I. Most of the countries listed in the ac- 
companying table have either public or trade- 
union systems of unemployment insurance and 
derive their figures from that source. Complete- 
ness of the information naturally depends upon 
the proportion of workers covered and the regula- 
tions governing the system. France, having no 
national unemployment-insurance system, has 
until recently been forced to judge the course of 
unemployment from (1) the number of workers 
receiving relief—but not all unemployed persons 
receive relief; or (2) the trend in job applicants— 
but many of the unemployed do not register for 
jobs at the employment offices, and sometimes 
employed persons register in order to obtain 
better jobs. The latter difficulty exists also in 
Italy. Both France and Italy are experimenting 
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with the labor-force sample survey as a source for 
overall unemployment data. 


Employment. For economic analysis of the em- 
ployment situation, other tools are needed. The 
amount of employment in individual industries, 
which cannot be discovered by means of the sam- 
ple survey of households, is usually obtained 
either from a sample of industrial establishments 
or from social security cards. Employment data 
covering at least an important part of the eco- 
nomic scene appear in most countries both fre- 
quently and promptly. Comparable information 
for different countries, however, is hard to find. 


Wage Rates and Earnings. The important field of 
wage statistics is particularly chaotic. The dis- 
tinction between the basic wage rate, set by collec- 
tive bargaining or otherwise, and average earnings 


is often unclear. Wage data are complicated by 
all sorts of supplementary allowances—for wife 
and children, the cost of living, exceptionally 
dirty work, bonuses which are regularly paid, 
and so on. This situation has sometimes grown 
into a statistician’s nightmare, as one or another 
type of payment has been added over and above 
the basic wage. Furthermore, as the need became 
evident for earnings data on activities other than 
manufacturing—usually the first to be recorded— 
it was often simpler to begin an additional series 
than to extend the coverage of the first. Report- 
ing, as in several of the other fields, is usually 
voluntary. It may be nearly complete for one 
industry, but quite low for another; and collecting 
agencies do not always have sufficient staff to 
make sure what the situation is. The earnings of 
men are sometimes measured in more detail than 
those of women. Finally, some countries find it 


Chief current labor statistics in 10 





} 
Country | Labor force ! 


r 


Austria 
survey. 


. 
No sample household | 
survey. 


Belgium - 


F 
| 


A. Employees in manufacturing, 
mining, gas, and transport; 
based on establishment re- 
ports; monthly. 

B. Employees under social se- 
curity; semiannual; lag before | 
publication, approximately 1 


Employment * Unemployment 





No sample household Employed persons under com- | Unemployed persons registered 
pulsory sickness 
monthly. 


at exchanges; wide coverage; 


insurance ; 
monthly. 


Insured unemployed; monthly. 


Denmark. 


West Germany 





| 
| 


First survey 1951; sample 
of households; will be 
quarterly or semian- 
nual.* 


First surveys in 1950 and 
1951; sample of house- 
holds; not yet taken at 
regular intervals.* 


No sample household 


survey. 


year. 


A. Wage earners in manufac- 
turing and trade; quarterly; 
lag before publication, ap- 
proximately 5 months. 

B. Index; manufacturing and 
six industry groups; monthly. 


Wage earners in nonagricultural 
industries; quarterly.‘ 


Employees in all types of activ- 
ity; from labor registration 
cards; high coverage; quar- 
terly. 








Insured union members who are 
| unemployed; monthly. 


| A. Relief recipients; not all the 
unemployed receive relief; 
semimonthly. 

B. Unsatisfied job applications 
at employment exchanges; not 
all the unemployed apply; 
monthly. 


Unemployed persons, from labor 
registration cards; wide cover- 
age; monthly. 
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impossible to issue figures in the desired detail 
until a number of months after the date of refer- 
ence. 

In the field of wages as elsewhere, however, 
many improvements have lately been made. 
Belgium is developing a new and detailed series 
on wage earnings by industry. Western Germany 
is completing authoritative new series on earnings 
and on hourly wage rates. French statistics in 
this field have been improved. Thorough re-ex- 
amination of the Italian series has been followed 
by revisions and new compilations. In the Neth- 
erlands, Norway, and Sweden, also, improvements 
have recently been made. 


Cost of Living. Retail-price or “cost-of-living”’ 
indexes, started in some instances before World 
War I, have for the most part been revised to take 
account of changes in consumption habits since 


western European countries, 1952 


“‘consumer price”’ 


World War II. In accordance with a recom- 
mendation of the ILO conference of labor statis- 
ticians, some countries are now calling such series 
indexes. As a rule, they give 
changes in the cost of the “market basket’ of 
goods that the average wage or salaried worker’s 
family was buying at the time the latest study of 
consumer expenditures was made. The confer- 
ence called also ? for further study (1) of means of 
assuring that equivalent goods are priced from 
place to place and from time to time, and (2) of 
methods of making periodic revisions of the list of 
items priced and their relative weights. More 
work has recently been done on the latter problem 
than on the former in Western Europe, except in 
Sweden, where there has been a series of tests of 
the results obtained in retail-price collection by 


ILO, The Sixth International Conference of Labor Statisticians, Resolu- 
tion XII. 





Earnings and wage rates 


Consumer price or cost-of-living index | 


Measures of productivity 








| 
A. Index of earnings of wage earners in Vienna, | Cost-of-livin 


with and without family allowances; no 
industry breakdown; monthly. 

B. Index of wage rates of wage earners in 
Vienna, with and without family allowances; 
no industry breakdown; monthly. 


A. National Bank of Belgium index of hourly 
earnings of wage earners in manufacturing, 
mining, construction, transport; coverage is ties, 
uneven; quarterly. 

B. New index of hourly earnings (in process) ; 
steel index being published; series is to cover 
wage earners in manufacturing, mining, 
construction; quarterly.* 


Hourly earnings of wage earners in manufac- 
turing and trade ; quarterly; lag before publi- 
cation, approximately 5 months. 


A. Monthly earnings of male workers in in- 
dustry; computed: wage rates, plus overtime 
and usual nonwage payments; with and 
without family allowances; no industry 
detail ; quarterly.* 

B. Wage rates in manufacturing, transport, 
and trade; quarterly.‘ 


A. Earnings of wage earners in manufacturing, 
mining, and construction; quarterly. 

B. Wage rates of wage earners in manufactur- 
ing, mining, and construction; new series, 
not yet completed.® 





family in 
prewar expenditure survey; 
monthly. 


Retail-price index: average of un- 

weighted indexes for 62 locali- 
combined by population 
weights; excludes rent, transpor- 
tation, and medical care, among 
other items; monthly. 


Retail-price index; includes income 
taxes; quarterly. 


Consumer-price 

person families: in 
monthly; and in 17 provincial 
cities, quarterly.* 


Consumer-price 
person families of city workers tion 
at three different income levels; man 
monthly.‘ 


Index of productivity in manu- 
facturing and sielar: 8 se 
roduction index divided by 
index of employment; monthly. 


index for 4-person 
ienna only; based on 


Studies of beet sugar and other 
industries.* 


Studies of shoe and other in- 
dustries.* 


Studies in various industries, by 
public agencies and employer 
associations.’ 


indexes for 4- 
Paris, 


Index of manufacturing produe- 
r man-hour and per 
y; monthly.* 


indexes for 4- 
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Chief current labor statistics in 10 





Country Labor force ' 


Employment® Unemployment 





First full survey 1952; 
sample of households; 
may be repeated peri- | on 
odically.* 


Netherlands . . _ . | No sample household 


survey. 


Norway - No sample household 


survey. 


Sweden... ' No sample nounshets | 


survey. 


United Kingdom.....| Manpower position, in- 
cluding employment 
and unemployment; 


monthly. 








Wage earners in manufacturing 
mining, and utilities; bused 

establishment 

monthly.‘ 


Employees in 
and mining; based 
lishment reports; high cover- 
age; quarterly. 


Employees under compulsory 
health insurance; high cover- 
age; monthly. 


Wage earners in manufacturing, 
mining, and public construc- 
tion; based on establishment 
reports; monthly. 


Employees 
and nonmanufacturing; b 
on national insurance cards 
and establishment 
monthly. 


Unemployed persons registered 
at employment exchanges; 
not all the unemployed reg- 


reports ; 
ister; monthly. 


Unemployed persons registered 
at employment exchanges; 
monthly. 


manufacturing 
on estab- 


A. Unemployed persons regis- 
tered at employment ex- 
changes; monthly. 

B. Percent unemployed among 
members of nine trade unions; 
monthly. 


Insured union members unem- 
ployed; monthly. 


Unemployed persons registered 
at employment exchanges; 
monthly. 


in manufacturin 


reports ; 








! “Labor force” as used here follows the U. 8. Bureau of the Census usage 
in including not only the total of wage and salary workers, generally referred 
to as “employment” (column 2), and the number unemployed (column 3), 
but also employers and the self-employed. As it covers all wage and salary 
workers and all of the unemployed, its employment and unemployment 


use of different types of quality specifications.’ 
The chief postwar changes in United Kingdom 
labor statistics have been in the consumer-price 


field. In Austria, Belgium, and Italy, price series 
are not yet based on nationwide postwar surveys 
of consumer purchases. 


Productivity Measurement. In the new and still 
experimental field of productivity measurement, 
serious obstacles have to be overcome. Manage- 
ment often hesitates to break ancient custom 
either by cooperating with competitors in trade- 
association studies or by turning over data on 
production and man-hours to government statis- 
ticians. On the other hand, labor in some 


figures are usually more inclusive than the totals given in the sources listed 
in columns 2 and 3. However, labor-force — surveys cannot give infor- 
mation in as much detail as the regular employment and unemployment 


sources. 
* Reported by industry, industry group, or industry division. 


countries observes that increasing productivity 
may fail to bring a heavier pay envelope, or may 
threaten technological unemployment, and looks 
askance at the whole productivity enterprise. 
Nevertheless, the need for greater productivity is 
now widely accepted, and with it comes a growing 
desire to measure the progress made. 

General indexes of productivity trends in manu- 
facturing are now published in Germany, Austria, 
Italy, Norway and Sweden. Authorities do not 
regard them as completely satisfactory, however, 
and efforts to improve the basic production and 
man-hour data and also to develop indexes for 


* Price Indexes and Quality Changes, by Erland v. Hofsten, Stockholm, 
1952. 
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western European countries, 1952—Continued 





Earnings and wage rates 


Consumer price or cost-of-living index | 


Measures of productivity 





A. Earnings of wage earners in manufacturing, 
mining, and utilities, with and without fam- | 
ily allowances; coverage varies somewhat | 
between industries; monthly.‘ 

B. Minimum wage rates set by collective 
agreements for each province; exclude family | 
allowances, which are important compared 
with wages; indexes, for Italy as a whole, 
are given with and without allowances; | 
monthly or bi-monthly. | 

A. Earnings of wage earners, with and without | 
family allowances; annual. 

B. Indexes of wage rates fixed for men in | 
manufacturing, construction, transport, and 
agriculture; excludes family allowances; 
monthly.‘ 


A. Earnings of wage earners in manufacturing, 
mining, and construction; excludes family | 
allowances, which are small compared with | 
wages; quarterly; lag before publication, 5 | 
to 6 months. 

B. Wage rates; surveys in various industries; | 
annual.’ 


Earnings of wage earners in manufacturing 
and mining; excludes family allowances, 
which are small compared with wages; | 
quarterly; other series give data on various | 
nonmanufacturing industries. 


A. Earnings of manual workers; excludes fam- 
ily allowances, which are small compared 
with wages; semiannual; mg DOD publica- 
tion, approximately 5 months. 

B. Index of wage rates of manual workers; 
monthly. 


Interim consumer-price index (to 
be superseded by later revised 
index); monthly.* 


Cost-of-living index for urban in- 
dustrial wage earners; monthly.‘ 


A. Cost-of-living 
person families; quarterly. 
B. Consumer-price index; monthly. | 
Series are being revised. 


Retail-price index; monthly *__-_-- 


Cost-of-living index; weighted by | Bank of Italy index of produc- 
estimated 
working class family of five; 
monthly. 


tivity in manufacturing, relat- 
ing indexes of production and 
employment which are based 
on somewhat different sets of 
establishments; annual.’ 


uantities required by 


Studies of various industries,’ 


Index of production per man-hour 
and per worker in manufactur- 
ing; annual.’ 

Studies of brick and other in- 
dustries.* 





Index of production per man-hour 
| in manufacturing and mining 
combined; annual. 


index for 4- 


Studies of various industries, 
made by employer associa- 
tions.’ 








§ Series or survey begun during 1949-52. 
4 Basic revision made during 1949-52. 


Nore.—Special indication is given where the series is pocemniet only in 
index form, or with a considerable time lag. Series covering only a minor 


single industries are under way. Usable basic 
data may soon become available in Denmark, 
Belgium, and France. 

Employer groups or government agencies have 
also gone directly to plant records, in some cases, 
either to calculate changes in productivity in a 
given industry over a period, or to measure plant- 
to-plant differences at a point of time, and to 
make comparisons with the performance in the 
same industry in the United States or other 
countries. 

On the whole, the weaker statistical fields are 
receiving most attention. New earnings series 
are under way in Belgium and Germany, and 
reclassification or other important revisions of 
earnings statistics have been made in France, 


peste of the given field are not listed. For more detailed information, 
cluding labor series in such additional flelds as hours of work, labor dis- 
putes, number covered by unemployment insurance, etc., see BLS mimeo- 
graphed booklets on “Labor Statistics Series” in the countries listed above 
(except Austria, for which no booklet was prepared). 


Italy, and the Netherlands. Italian employment 
statistics have been revised. Italy, France, and 
Denmark are the European countries that have 
pioneered in the use of sample household surveys 
to measure the entire labor force. Among the 10 
nations surveyed, the British, Scandinavians, 
Germans, and Dutch perhaps have the most 
useful labor statistics series. But it is the French 
and Italians who have recently been attacking 
their problems on the largest number of fronts 
simultaneously. From an international stand- 
point the picture is still one of many fine isolated 
pieces, with big gaps between. The very great 
recent activity gives reason to hope, however, 
that complete and comparable statistics are on 
the way. 





Summaries of Studies and Reports 





The 14th Convention 
of the UAW-CIO 


Bracep by confidence emanating from expanded 
membership and financial resources, delegates to 
the United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural 
Implement Workers of America (UAW-CIO) 14th 
constitutional convention worked in a businesslike 
manner to fashion long-range bargaining goals 
and to achieve greater cohesion within their union. 
The often stormy sessions of previous conventions 
were conspicuously absent in the gathering held 
at Atlantic City, N. J., March 22-27, 1953. 

The first broad outlines of a campaign to achieve 
guaranteed annual wages were laid before the 
convention. The policy of negotiating long-term 
contracts was reexamined. The message relating 
to AFL-CIO unity by Walter P. Reuther took on 
an added significance because of his dual capacity 
as president of both the UAW and the CIO. 
Throughout the 6-day sessions, delegates’ concern 
with local union affairs vied with their interest in 
international problems. 


Contract Proposals 


A flexible approach was manifest in the discus- 
sions of long-range plans for establishing a guaran- 
teed annual wage when major UAW contracts 
expire in 1955. Recalling the union’s successful 
efforts to win employer-financed pensions, Presi- 
dent Reuther urged pioneering efforts in behalf 
of the guaranteed wage proposal. It was not a 
“window dressing’ demand, he warned; it was 
one for which the union would use all-out measures 
if necessary. Recurring concern over maintain- 
ing full employment and full production in peace- 
time in the midst of accelerated technological 
development was expressed in the convention’s 
resolution on the guaranteed annual wage. 
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A “Guaranteed Wage Public Advisory Com- 
mittee” ' was created to guide the union in its 
attempts to shape a plan “reasonable enough in 
cost so that it is attainable in collective bargain- 
ing.” Major corporations under contract with 
UAW were asked to join the union in an explora- 
tory research study to facilitate peaceful negotia- 
tions in the future. Among the guaranteed wage 
principles tentatively adopted were: 


(1) Employment or wage guarantees should assure 
protection against a full year of layoff for eligible 
workers and for lesser periods on a graduated basis if 
seniority qualifications have not been met. 

(2) Guarantee payments should be integrated with 
State unemployment compensation benefits. Man- 
agement was asked to work for revisions of State un- 
employment compensation legislation which would 
reduce guaranteed wage costs and remove obstacles 
to such integration. 

(3) A joint board of administration with representa- 
tion shared equally by union and management should 
be established with an impartial chairman to break 
deadlocks. 

(4) Employers should finance the guaranteed wage 
on & pay-as-you-go basis supplemented by a reserve 
trust fund for abnormal costs. In order to reduce 
the size of guaranteed annual wage reserve funds, 
management and “government” were urged to explore 
plans for reinsurance which would underwrite reserves 
to be established under collective bargaining agree- 
ments. 


1 Arthur J. Altmeyer, recently Commissioner for Social Security in the 
Federal Security Agency which has become the new U. 8. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and the following university professors: 
Vincent Bladen, University of Toronto; Eveline Mabel Burns, Columbia 
University; Edward L. Cushman, Wayne University; William Haber, 
University of Michigan; Alvin H. Hansen, Harvard University; Seymour 
E. Harris, Harvard University; Richard A. Lester, Princeton University; 
Charles A. Myers, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; and Edwin E. 
Witte, University of Wisconsin. 


Editor's Note-—A 1947 Brookings Institution study, The Guarantee of 
Annual Wages, by A. D. H. Kaplan (pp. 67-70), summarizes a General 
Motors analysis of its employment experience during the model years 1937-41 
undertaken to determine the number of hours of employment which could 
have been guaranteed to employees in various seniority classes. On the 
basis of the 5-year average, it indicates the number of hours which could 
have been guaranteed for an additional payroll) cost of 5 percent. This is 
virtually the only published material based on an individual automobile 
company’s employment data dealing with the guaranteed wage. 
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UAW linked its future policy on long-term 
contracts to the outcome of negotiations on 
problems not anticipated when its 1950 contracts 
were signed. These problems were attributed to 
the inflationary spiral following the Korean out- 
break in June 1950. Under its “living document”’ 
concept, UAW listed five basic demands.? Un- 
less a “‘satisfactory adjustment” of these demands 
was negotiated, the international union and local 
unions were directed not to negotiate future 
contracts in excess of a 2-year term. President 
Reuther pointedly remarked that, even if nego- 
tiations were successful, conditions in 1955 would 
determine the union’s final decision on continuing 
agreements on a long-term basis. 

Delegates adopted a resolution which rejected 
demands for a 30-hour week with 40 hours’ 
pay at this time but urged pursuit of this basic 
objective when available manpower and produc- 
tive capacity could maintain high living standards 
with a shorter workweek. The resolution elicited 
opposition principally from elements in the Ford 
Local 600. The resolution stated that the 30- 
40” demand was Communist-inspired and was 
echoed within the union by divisive elements. 
Local 600 president, Carl Stellato, accused the 
UAW administration of labeling its opponents 
as Communist-controlled. UAW secretary-treas- 
urer Emil Mazey replied that use of the word 
“opportunist” in the resolution was meant to 
identify Mr. Stellato, although it was realized 
that some supporters of the proposal were merely 
“confused.” 

A 10-point resolution was adopted by delegates 
to strengthen pension provisions which early in 
1953 covered over a million members, including 
25,000 retired workers drawing benefits under 
employer-financed programs. This resolution 
recommended: elimination of compulsory retire- 
ment provisions; protection for workers changing 
employment through permanent vesting rights 
or through provisions for pooling or transferring 
pension credits; prepaid hospital-medical benefits 
and paid-up death benefits for retired workers; 

3 Inclusion in basic wage rates of 20 of the 25 cents cost-of-living adjustments 
already made (on the basis of the “Old Series” index for January 1953, the 
major automobile companies cut hourly cost-of-living allowances from 25 
cents to 24 cents in April); increase in the annual improvement factor from 
4 to 5 cents hourly; upward adjustment of pensions; a wage raise for skilled 


workers; and protection of workers’ “full equity” in the transition from the 
“Old Series” to the revised Consumer Price Index of the Bureau of Labor 


Statistics. 


and increases in basic pension levels as well as 
cost-of-living adjustments to maintain real pur- 
chasing power. President Reuther indicated that 
at convention time a $230 monthly pension would 
cover the latter proposals and that average 
monthly retirement income for UAW members 
was $123 ($41 from pension trust funds and 
$82 from Federal Social Security). Comprehen- 
sive medical care, including preventive, diag- 
nostic, and rehabilitation services was also urged. 
To dovetail with pension and health recommenda- 
tions, an improved Federal Social Security program 
was proposed. 

A resolution covering an employer-financed 
“Severance-Pay-Pension” plan was presented to 
meet the special needs of UAW aircraft workers. 
The plan, according to the union, would ease 
economic hardships, especially for younger work- 
ers, in an “unstable’ industry where pension 
programs are “less practical and less appealing.”’ 
A cash severance benefit of $150 for each year of 
service up to a maximum of 10 years was recom- 
mended for aircraft workers upon termination of 
employment or retirement. In addition to receiv- 
ing this cash payment, workers with more than 
10 years’ service would be eligible for monthly 
benefits commencing at age 65 or on retirement. 

Union policy against all forms of “speed-up” 
was reaffirmed by the delegates. A resolution 
stated that in many cases management had 
violated contracts by using improvement-factor 
clauses as an excuse for speed-up: such clauses 
specify that higher living standards should come 
from technological advances enabling workers 
“to produce more with the same amount of human 
effort.” Locals were asked to shun “wildcat” 
strikes in speed-up cases and were assured that 
UAW’s executive board would authorize strike 
action if ordinary negotiation failed. 

UAW officers reported the negotiation of 
“changeover agreements” which enable qualified 
production workers temporarily to enter higher 
skilled trades classifications and at the same 
time afford protection to the seniority rights of 
journeymen in the event of production cutbacks. 
The principle of these agreements has been ac- 
cepted by General Motors, Chrysler, and other 
producers, according to the union, and was ad- 
vanced to forestall the type of intraunion conflict 
over jobs which arose between journeymen and 
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“upgraders”’ after World War II ended. Basic to 
these agreements is company acceptance of 
apprenticeship training agreements. 


Union Affairs 


UAW’s enlarged membership and improved 
finances were hailed by speakers as signs of its 
marked success. In his keynote address, President 
Reuther discounted the union’s bigness as secondary 
to its identification with people and their free 
functioning in a democratic society. Internally, 
UAW demonstrated the application of democratic 
practices when delegates spent a day hearing and 
deciding issues in 11 cases in which individual 
members appealed to the convention. 

The union’s 1,350,000 reported membership in 
1,220 locals represented a gain of 140,000 members 
since its last convention. Veterans constituted 
about 30 percent of total membership. There 
were 150,000 women on union rosters, and more 
than 700 of these held local union offices. UAW 
membership in Canada was nearly 70,000. 

A clue to the Auto Workers’ organizing task in 
the future was found in the report of the UAW 
competitive shop department.’ “The heyday of 
mass organizing is past. The easy ones are in. 
The holdouts are tough,” the report stated. 
Significantly, disbursements by the competitive 
shop department substantially exceeded sums 
spent by any other UAW organizing unit. This 
department’s convention report cited special 
difficulties in organizing “‘run-away”’ shops in low 
wage areas and the “expansion” plants of multi- 
plant corporations with which UAW has national 
agreements. 

The increase in dues voted at the last convention 
and increased membership has resulted in a 
greatly improved financial condition, according 
to the report of secretary-treasurer Emil Mazey: 
since the last convention, UAW’s total resources 
almost doubled to reach nearly $16 million at the 
end of February 1953. Included were liquid 
assets amounting to over $12 million, two-thirds 
of which was in a strike fund; five other funds 
shared the balance. 

Investments, as of November 30, 1952, totaled 
$10.4 million, principally in United States and 
Canadian Government bonds ‘ and union building 
facilities, including its headquarters buildings 
(Solidarity House) and a health institute. (See 


accompanying condensed version of UAW balance 
sheet.) Investment in the UAW-CIO Broadcast- 
ing Corp. of Michigan was reported to be valued 
at $211,000. Officers also reported that the union 
was seeking a television channel in Detroit and 
that preliminary planning has been done toward the 
formation of a UAW insurance company. 


of Resources and Liabilities of the UAW, 
Nov. 30, 1952' 


RESOURCES 


Statement 


Deposit in Credit Union 
Investment securities—(cost) : 
U. 8. Government bonds and certificates of 
indebtedness 
Dominion of Canada bonds 


$7, 175, 816. 27 
514, 429. 27 


7, 690, 245. 54 


Total liquid assets_._... eequeewqupenencennen meweuas .. 10,342, 131.80 
Accounts receivable Saee bee 355, 449. 23 
Supplies for resale 
Fixed assets 
Investments: 
Union Building Corp.—U. 8. A 
Union Building Corp.—Canada 
Health Institute of the UAW-CIO 
UAW-CIO Broadcasting Corp. of Michi- 


$2, 131, 176.90 
98, 930. 11 
252, 878. 26 


211, 000. 00 
8, 690. 23 
——— 2,702,675. 50 


LIABILITIES 
Total current liabilities. ........ peuscauannevens geupdeneoses mn 


NET WORTH 


Net worth represented by excess of resources 
over liabilities allocated as follows: 
Represented by liquid assets: 
General fund 
Educational fund 
Recreational Fund 
Citizenship fund [deficit] 
Fair practice and antidiscrimination 
fund 
International strike fund 7, 091, 724. 50 
. 10, 342, 131. 80 
3, 283, 854. 70 
——————— 13, 625, 986. 50 


Total represented by liquid assets 
Represented by other assets. . 


13, 846, 433. 84 
== 


1 Condensation of statement based on data in the report of board of inter- 
national trustees and the international secretary-treasurer, Emil Mazey, to 
the UAW-CIO0 14th constitutional convention. 

1On Feb. 28, 1953, the union reported that this deficit no longer existed; 
the balance on that date was $10,040.67. 


Total liabilities and net worth....................--.... 


Only one “flaw” in UAW “solidarity in the 
ranks” during the past 2 years was noted by 


§ The UAW defines competitive shops as unorganized plants which obtain 
an unfair competitive position through lower wages and substandard working 
conditions. 

* The union's constitution was amended to allow the UAW secretary- 
treasurer, with international board approval, to invest up to 40 percent of 
excess funds in securities considered legal investments for life insurance 
companies incorporated in New York State 
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President Reuther. Five officers of Ford Local 
600, UAW’s largest, were prevented from holding 
office in 1952 by an international board of ad- 
ministration on charges of subservience to Com- 
munist doctrine. In defense of his own record of 
activities, as well as in support of an appeal by 
his fellow officers before the convention, Local 
600’s president, Carl Stellato, told delegates that 
the UAW president and his supporters “‘would 
like to have you think that I made a big deal with 
the Communist Party.” He declared that “there 
is no Communist threat to Local 600” and that 
the charges were “nothing more than a cheap 
attempt to obtain publicity for political purposes.”’ 
In an extended night session, convention delegates 
overwhelmingly upheld the international body’s 
action when they rejected the appeals filed by 
Local 600 and each of the former local union 
officers. 

UAW amended its constitution to prevent cir- 
cumvention of constitutional safeguards by un- 
desirable union elements protected by “‘packed’”’ 
local trial committees. Upon appeal, the inter- 
national executive board was given authority to 
review local union decisions of acquittal. Such 


review would apply in cases involving elective or 
appointed locai union officers who were accused 
of pro-Communist (or other totalitarian) leanings 
and racketeering activities, and in cases involving 
members and officers accused of election frauds 


and large embezzlements. Retrial, if ordered, 
would be conducted by a committee composed of 
convention delegates. Upon appeal that convic- 
tions by local unions were “grossly dispropor- 
tionate to the gravity of the offense,” the inter- 
national executive board was given the authority 
to review the penalty. 

Some determined opposition was met on con- 
stitutional changes which were construed as limi- 
tations of local union autonomy. One proposed 
amendment which provided for 2-year instead of 
l-year terms for local union officers was changed 
and, as finally adopted, permitted local option on 
extending the term of office. Another proposed 
constitutional change that fewer industry council 
meetings be held was defeated. 

Little or no debate developed on the convention 
floor for holding biennial UAW conventions and 


‘In the first unity meeting on April 7, a joint statement disavowed any 
“preconditions.” 


for changing salaries and initiation fees. The 
president’s annual salary was raised from $11,250 
to $18,000 and the secretary-treasurer’s, from 
$10,750 to $14,000. Other international union 
officers’ salaries were also increased. ‘The mini- 
mum initiation fee of $2 was raised to $5, with the 
maximum chargeable remaining unchanged at $15. 

AFL-CIO labor unity was endorsed after Presi- 
dent Reuther suggested four principles as condi- 
tions to merger. These called for (1) preservation 
of CIO basic industrial union structure; (2) es- 
tablishment of machinery for solving jurisdic- 
tional conflicts; (3) membership in unions open to 
all regardless of race, creed, or color; and (4) no 
toleration of racketeering elements in the labor 
movement. The UAW and CIO president 
chided the AFL for breaking up the United Labor 
Policy Committee “because it was working too 
well.” Guest speaker David J. McDonald, ClO 
Steelworkers president, joined President Reuther 
in calling for unity on an “honorable’’ basis and 
disavowed reports that the Steelworkers intended 
to bolt the C1O. 

A special project for retired UAW members was 
mentioned in the UAW president’s report. (Each 
month more than 1,000 UAW members retire, 
according to the union.) A pilot program was 
undertaken in the Detroit area, where 10,000 
retired members are concentrated. Monthly 
meetings featuring discussions on key issues such 
as Social Security and health insurance are fol- 
lowed by recreational periods. One Detroit local 
has established a “Drop-in Center’ where hobby 
and education classes are being developed and 
discussion groups formed. 

Progress reports on departments such as re- 
search and engineering, veterans, community 
services, political action, legal, fair practices and 
antidiscrimination, and radio and TV revealed 
the multiple aspects of UAW activity. The 
UAW headquarters staff of 903 employees was 
reported to be engaged in furnishing organizational 
and collective bargaining services through de- 
partments and councils set up on a company basis 
(e. g., General Motors Department), product 
(e. g., National Spring Council), occupational 
(Office Workers Department), or geographic basis. 

President Reuther, secretary-treasurer Mazey, 
and vice presidents Richard Gosser and John W. 
Livingston were reelected without opposition. 
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All incumbent board members except in the south- 
ern region were reelected to the 19 regional posts. 
None was an anti-administration person. Carl 
Stellato was defeated for a Detroit West Side 
region codirectorship. 


World Problems 


Resolutions endorsing free world trade-union 
movements were adopted after addresses were 
heard by Berlin’s Mayor Ernst Reuter and Dr. 
Ralph Bunche, United Nations Trusteeship Di- 
rector. Mayor Reuter coupled a plea for help for 
refugees coming from behind the Iron Curtain into 
Berlin with a message of appreciation for American 
efforts which enabled free Berlin to resist Soviet 
encroachment. Delegates voted to match a 
contribution of $5,000 of UAW funds to aid Iron 
Curtain refugees, and pledged $50,000 to the CIO 
Free World Labor Fund for building and strength- 
ening free trade unions. 

Dr. Bunche expressed his conviction that to win 
the peoples of Asia, Africa, and the Middle East 
as allies of free nations, our deeds must convince 
them of our belief “in freedom and equality for all 
people, whatever their race or their religion.” 
He especially praised the UAW “for your historic 
contribution toward the full integration of the 
Negro worker in the ranks of organized labor.” 

CIO European Representative Victor Reuther, 
back in this country after 2 years in Europe, 
warned that France and Italy were critical coun- 
tries where Communists have captured the trade- 
union movement. He urged more funds for trained 
union organizers to sap Communist strength in 
these countries. 

President Walter Reuther reminded delegates 
that UAW is a member of the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions and is also affili- 
ated with the International Metal Workers Federa- 
tion Trade Secretariat. In the latter organiza- 
tion, where he leads the automotive division, he 
explained how UAW-CIO is cooperating with 
auto workers abroad in collecting data on wages, 
production standards, and working conditions to 
be used in the struggle to improve living standards. 

In a resolution on international relations, dele- 
gates overwhelmingly endorsed the view that “the 
contest between democracy and communism must 
be won in the field of economic and social better- 
ment and in the winning of political freedom for 


all people.” The resolution stressed the continu- 
ing need for the military buildup in this country 
and other free nations. Governments were urged 
to adopt a plen for world-wide disarmament, 
guaranteed by international control of atomic 
energy and backed by international inspection as 
proposed by the United States delegation to the 
United Nations. The Bricker resolution in the 
United States Senate was condemned for severely 
limiting the Nation’s treaty-making powers. In 
the “total war against poverty and injustice,’ 
the use of technical assistance, together with 
grants and loans, was proposed as a means of 
encouraging sound foreign investment to aid 
countries in the development of their resources 
and in the stimulation of trade. President 
Eisenhower was commended for standing against 
his party’s leadership in the Senate “when he 
refused to repudiate international agreements 
entered into by Presidents Roosevelt and Truman.” 


Economic Stability 


Another resolution stated that the Nation may 
soon face the test of maintaining full employment 
in a changed economic environment. Citing in- 
dications that the Governments’ military expend- 
itures will taper off by the end of 1953, it pointed 
to the necessity for maintaining full employment 
through increased buying power and expenditures 
for civilian purposes. At a full-employment level 
of production in 1955, national output would in- 
crease by $50 billion in 1955 compared to 1952, 
according to UAW estimates. UAW added to this 
sum an estimated $15 billion drop by 1955 in 
Government expenditures and business investment 
and concluded that full employment in 1955 there- 
fore depended upon the absorption of some $65 
billion through increased consumer spending.’ 

Among measures proposed to keep consumer 
buying power up to the estimated levels were 
higher wages based on rates which would outstrip 
productivity gains and also compensate for past 
failures of wages to keep pace with such gains. 
Guaranteed annual wages were seen as a stimulus 
to management in holding full-employment levels. 
Other UAW proposals would raise the Federal 


* See The International Trade Secretariats, Monthly Labor Review, April 


1953 (p. 372). 
‘UAW assumed in this instance that Government expenditures for 


civilian purposes would not be increased. 
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minimum wage level from 75 cents to $1.25 an 
hour and would keep Government support of farm 
prices. UAW also suggested that present profit 
levels were high enough to permit “orderly” price 
reductions. 

The union proposed that if such steps proved 
inadequate to shore up buying power, the Govern- 
ment should be prepared to increase its outlay for 
civilian programs involving construction princi- 
pally. Among specific UAW recommendations 
were a highway building and repair program which 
could mount from an annual $3 billion outlay to 
$7 or $8 billion; rehousing of city families now 
living in substandard dwellings; a school building 
program; new hospital construction of $2 billion 
a year; and new river development projects. 
President Eisenhower was asked to call on all 
States, municipalities, and counties for advance 
blueprinting of public works projects for which 
Federal grants would be appropriate, if necessary 
to maintain full employment. 

Technological change was also a matter of con- 
cern at the UAW convention. Improperly used, 
“incredibly rapid progress’’ could compound the 
problems of maintaining full employment, accord- 
ing to the union. “Automation, plastic dies, 
shell molding, and extrusion processes’? were some 
of the new developments mentioned in a resolution 
entitled, “The Second Industrial Revolution.” 
The international union officers were instructed to 
undertake a study of new technological develop- 
ments and prepare appropriate policies. 

UAW’s next convention will be held in 1955, 
shortly before long-term automobile contracts 
expire. —WiuiaM PascHeui 

Division of Wages and Industria] Relations 





Injury Rates in Manufacturing, 
Fourth Quarter 1952 


ADVANCE INDICATIONS that the all-manufacturing 
injury-frequency rate' for 1952 would be the 
lowest on record were sustained by reports for the 
fourth quarter, collected by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. According to preliminary data avail- 
able for the full year, the injury-frequency rate for 
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all manufacturing in 1952 was 13.5. This is 13 
percent below the final rate of 15.5 for 1951 and 
7 percent below the lowest annual rate previously 
recorded, 14.5 in 1949. 

A downtrend in injury rates was observed during 
the last 5 months of 1951. The January 1952 
frequency rate was 13 percent below the January 
1951 level. This favorable differential was main- 
tained throughout the first and second quarters 
of 1952. A further improvement was recorded 
for the third quarter, and the differential widened 
slightly to 14 percent. In the final quarter, the 
rate dropped, but not as sharply as in 1951, and 
the improvement differential narrowed to 12 
percent. 

Movement of the monthly frequency rates dur- 
ing the fourth quarter of 1952 followed a fairly 

' The injury-frequency rate is the average number of disabling work injuries 
for each million employee-hours worked. A disabling work injury is any 
injury oceurring in the course of and arising out of employment, which (a) 
results in death or any degree of permanent physical impairment, or (b) 
makes the injured worker unable to perform the duties of any regularly 
established job, which is open and available to him, throughout the hours 
corresponding to his regular shift, on any one or more days after the day of 


injury (including Sundays, days off, or plant shutdowns). The term 
“injury” includes occupational diseases. 
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typical pattern. In October, the rate was slightly 
higher than it had been in September—a similar, 
but in most instances a somewhat greater, rise 
occurred during this period in 6 of the 9 preceding 
years. The November rate was sharply lower, 


and the December rate showed a further small 
decline. This downward swing during November 
and December has occurred consistently in each 
of the years 1943-52. Comparatively, the drop 
in the rate from October to November 1952 was 


Injury-frequency rates for selected manufacturing industries, fourth quarter, 1952 





All manufacturing 


Food and kindred products 

Meat products 

Dairy products 

Canning and preserving 

Grain-mill products 

Bakery products 

Cane sugar 

HKeet sugar 

Confectionery and related products 

Bottled soft drinks 

Malt and malt liquors 

W ines 

Distilled liquors 

Miscellaneous food products 
Textile-mill products 

Cotton yarn and textiles 

Rayon, other synthetic, and silk textiles 

Woolen and worsted textiles.. 

Knit goods 

Dyeing and finishing textiles 

Miscellaneous textile goods 
Apparel and other finished textile products 

Clothing, men's and boys’ 

Clothing, women’s and children's 

M iscellaneous fabricated textile products 
Lumber and wood products (except furniture): 

Logging 

Planing mills 

Sawmills 

Sawmills and planing mills, integrated 

Veneer mills 

Millwork and structural wood conmmnes 

Ply wood mills 

Wooden containers 

Miscellaneous wood products 
Furniture and fixtures 

Household furniture, nonmetal 

Metal household furniture 

Mattresses and. bedsprings 

Office furniture 

Public-building and professional furniture 

Partitions and fixtures 

Screens, shades, and blinds 
Paper and allied products 

Pulp, paper, and paperboard mills 

Paperboard containers and boxes 

Miscellaneous paper and allied products 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries 

Newspapers and periodicals 

Book binding and related products 

Miscellaneous printing and publishing 
Chemicals and allied products 

Industrial inorganic chemicals 

Plastics, except synthetic rubber 

Synthetic rubber 

Synthetic fibers 

F xplosives 

Miscellaneous industrial organic chemicals 

Drugs and medicines 

Soap and relate’ products 

Paints, pigments, and related products 

Fertilizers 

Vegetable and animal oils and fats 

Cotnpreased and liquefied gases 

Miscellaneous chemicals and allied products 
Rubber products 

‘Tires and inner tubes 

Rubber foot wear 

Miscellaneous rubber products 
Leather and leather products 

Leather tanning and finishing 

Root and shoe cut stock and findings 

Footwear (except rubber) 

M iscellaneous leather products 


Fourth quarter, 1952 | Annual average 
Fourth 
quarter, | 


1952 





Fourth 1951 
quarter 
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Injury-frequency rates for selected manufacturing industries, fourth quarter, 1952— Continued 





Industry 


Stone, clay, and glass products: 
Glass and glass products... 
Structural clay products_..__. 
Pottery and related products eiaiecnnas 
Concrete, gypsum, and mineral wool. ___- 
Miscellaneous nonmetallic mineral products... . 
Primary metal industries: 
Blast furnaces and steel mills sneniiigeetiagl 


Gray-iron and malleable foundries............---.----------------0------------- 


Steel foundries. _. : ; nenieddienttinmanieneemnt 
Nonferrous rolling, drawing, and alloying 
Nonferrous foundries. _. dpecetnent 
Iron and steel forgings siness 
Wire Gaaiee.-. 7 Bae 
Welded and vy-tiveted pipe... 
Cold-finished stee Suebhubee 
Fabricated metal products: 
Tin cans and other tinware.. 


Cutlery and edge tools... _- PSE LION FG PETES PTT TREES 


Hand tools, files, and saws. .....-...-.- 
Hard 


Oil burners, heating and cooking apparatus. . 
Structural steel and ornamental metal work... 
Metal doors, sash, frame, and trim 
Boiler-shop products. - 
Sheet-metal work sdinitineotid 
Stam and pressed metal products. _-.. 
Metal coating and engraving 
Fabricated wire products a 
Metal barrels, drums, kegs, and 
Steel springs. __. aes 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets 
Screw-machine products : jah cincinnati 
Fabricated metal products, not elsewhere classified. 
Machinery (except electrical) : 
Engines and turbines . 
Agricultural machinery and tractors........................ 
Construction and mining machinery - . 
Metalworking machinery - ..........- eduaied 
Food-products machinery. ................--..------ 
Textile machinery nteinn 
Miscellaneous special-industry mach: 
Pumps and compressors ERS: 
Elevators, escalators, and conveyors 
Mechanical power-transmission Ee ee 
Miscellaneous general industrial machinery 
Commercial and household machinery. ..............-- 
Valves and fittings pbiwenieed 
Ball and roller bearings 
Machine shops, general 
Electrical machinery: 
Electrical industrial apparatus... ...... 
Electrical appliances... ...... 4 
Insulated wire and cable... nce dlaibiatieht 
Electrical equipment for vehicles ielelecchies siimcodieneed 
PSIED GUND CRUIIED. 2000 ccccocccecoce<cnesebcesseconceces 
Radios and related products RA ae 
Radio tubes niniidtiiabicsinin nb betiinaesthnaniigbbbtibes cbeden 
Miscellaneous communication equipment... ............ 
PEE cos etegebbatddqchogmenamseengsepenecovaccooconseset 
Electrical products, not elsewhere classified... ... . 
Transportation equipment: 
Motor vehicles, bodies, and trailers 
Motor-vehicle parts and accessories 
Alrcraft...... an anneamunt 
Aircraft parts. —- i 
Shipbuilding and repairing. ............- 
Boatbuilding and repairing _. 
Railroad equipment eeesaset: 
ruments and related products: 
IID, .. .cnaccucceggsccréegenqueaquscoesstesternsenetane 
Mechanical measuring and controlling instruments. -. 
Spans testremente Gad Saas augeanponendgecnaeonentneractaseget 
Medical instruments and supplies... ..................-. 
yo ence Tp aah aiinitaiaciilata 
Photographic equipment and supplies. -.. 
Watches and clocks... aeune 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries: 
Paving and roofing materials. .......... 
Jewelry, silverware, and plated ware... 
Fabricated plastics products os 
fiscell facturing. 
Ordnance and accessories —_ 
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' Insufficient data to warrant presentation of average. 


Note.—The monthly and quarterly injury-frequency retes presented in this 
table were derived from a sample of about 12,600 establishments, covering 
approximately one-third of the employees er ed in manufacturing. The 
were adjusted to be comparable with the final annual averages for 1951, whic 


250606—53——- 3 


were based on a more comprehensive pave A approximately 60 per- 

cent of all employees engaged in manufacturing. The 1952 rates are pre- 

liminary and are subject to revision. See Monthly Labor Review for 

Se 1952 for comparable quarterly rates for 1951 and the first 6 months 
1952, 
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greater than the corresponding change in any other 
year since 1947, and the November—December 
drop was less than that in any year since 1947. 

Widespread decreases in the rates for individual 
industries supported the general improvement 
indicated in the all-manufacturing frequency rate. 
On a quarter-to-quarter basis, 62 industry classi- 
fications had lower rates in the fourth quarter 
than in the third; 43 had no significant change; 
and 24 had higher rates. Many of these changes, 
however, reflect seasonal influences rather than 
significant differences in safety performance. The 
sustained changes indicated by the annual averages 
are considerably more meaningful from the latter 
viewpoint. On the full-year basis, 81 of the 140 
listed industries had significantly lower frequency 
rates in 1952 than in 1951; 44 had rates which 
were practically identical with their 1951 rates; 
and only 15 had rates significantly higher than 
those for 1951. 

Outstanding improvements in annual frequency 
rates as indicated by the preliminary figures, 
were declines from 98.9 in 1951 to 89.5 in 1952 
for the logging industry, from 48.1 to 40.2 for 
planing mills, and from 39.8 to 33.3 for the struc- 
tural clay products industry. Other industries 
in which the frequency rate fell sharply in 1952 
included cutlery and edge tools, gray-iron and 
malleable foundries, steel foundries, cold-finished 
steel, veneer mills, metal barrels, sawmills without 
planing mills, sanitary ware and plumbers’ supplies, 
and boatbuilding and repairing. 

Despite the improvement in safety records 
noted, many of these industries were still reporting 
high injury rates. Logging, with a rate in 1952 
of 89.5 injuries per million man-hours, still ranked 
as the most hazardous manufacturing industry. 
Sawmills reported a rate of 54.6; integrated saw 
and planing mills, 47.6; beet sugar, 45.7; metal 
doors, sash, frame, and trim, 41.4; planing mills, 
40.2; and veneer mills, 36.5. 

In contrast, outstandingly low injury-frequency 
rates for 1952 were 1.4 for the synthetic fibers 
industry; 2.3 for ophthalmic goods; 3.1 for mis- 
cellaneous communication equipment; 3.2 for rub- 
ber footwear; 3.6 for aircraft manufacturing, elec- 
tric lamps (bulbs), and explosives; 3.7 for synthetic 
rubber; 4.5 for radio tubes; 4.8 for women’s and 
children’s clothing; 4.9 for motor vehicles; and 
5.0 for tires and inner tubes. 


Analysis of Work Stoppages 
During 1952 


MoRE MAN-DAYS OF IDLENESS (59,100,000) re- 
sulted directly from work stoppages in 1952 than 
in any year except 1946, when 116,000,000 man- 
days were reported. The total of 3,540,000 
workers involved in work stoppages beginning in 
the year was the third highest on record, exceeded 
only in 1919 and 1946. 

The relatively high level of strike idleness is 
traceable to the comparatively large number of 
stoppages involving 10,000 or more workers and 
particularly to the basic steel strike. These major 
stoppages accounted for almost half of the workers 
involved in all strikes and about two-thirds of all 
man-days idle. The steel stoppage alone ac- 
counted for about two-fifths of all man-days idle. 

More idleness resulted from disputes in which 
both wages and union security were major issues 
than over any other group of issues, largely be- 
cause of their importance in the steel strike and 
in 6 other stoppages of 10,000 or more workers. 
In recent years, wage issues alone were the leading 
cause of idleness. Disputes over wages and union 
security, together with those over wages alone, 
accounted for about 60 percent of the workers 
involved and over 85 percent of the man-days of 
idleness in 1952. 

Not only were major stoppages relatively nu- 
merous, but more strikes (5,117) ! of all sizes began 
in 1952 than in any year for which statistics on 
work stoppages have been compiled. (See table 
1.) Strike idleness amounted to about 1 day out 
of every 175 worked during the year. 


! This is the number of verified strikes on which information was received 
in time to be included in the tabulations for the year. In addition there 
were 6 small strikes involving a total of fewer than 800 workers; 1 in Illinois, 
2in Ohio, 2in Pennsylvania, and 1 in Wisconsin on which the verified infor- 
mation was received too late to be included in the Bureau's tabulations. The 
total of 5,117 does not include 39 small disputes for which the Bureau was 
unable to secure information from the parties that an actual work stoppage 
ocurred. 

Except as noted in the preceding paragraph, all known work stoppages 
arising out of labor-management disputes, involving 6 or more workers and 
continuing a full day or shift or longer are included in this report. Figures 
on “workers involved” and “‘man-days idle” cover all workers made idle 
for one shift or longer in establishments directly involved in these stoppages. 
They do not measure the indirect or secondary effects on other establishments 
or industries whose employees are made idle as a result of material or service 
shortages. 

A forthcoming bulletin will contain more complete data on stoppages 


- during 1952. 
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TABLE 1.— Work stoppages in the United States, 1916 to 1952 
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| Man-days idle 
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1 Information on the number of workers involved in some strikes occurring 
between 1916 and 1926 is not available. However, the missing information 
is for the smaller disputes, and it is believed that the ‘totals given here are fairly 


accurate. 
2 Figures are simple averages; each strike is given equal weight regardless 


of its size. 
3 Figures include duplicate counting where workers were involved in more 


than 1 stoppage during the year. This . significant for 1949 
when 365,000 to 400,000 miners were out on 3 distinct occasions, thus account- 
for 1,150,000 of a total of 3,030,000 workers. 

“Total employed: For 1927-60 refers to all workers (based on nonagri- 
oman employment reported by the Bureau) except those in occupations 
and professions in which there is little if any union organization or in which 
strikes rarely if ever occur. In most industries, it includes all wage and 
salary workers except those in executive, managerial, or high supervisory 
positions, or those performing professional work the nature of which makes 
union organization or group action unlikely. It excludes all oremenzes, 
domestic workers, workers on farms employing fewer than 6 persons, all 
eral and State Government employees, and the officials, both elected a 


appointed, in local governments. 
n 1951, ‘the concept was changed to coincide with the Bureau's figures of 


About half of the major stoppages occurred in 
nonmanufacturing. The construction industry 
accounted for 11 of these stoppages and involved 
286,000 workers—5 were at Atomic Energy 
Commission construction projects. Other large 
nonmanufacturing stoppages occurred in the 
bituminous-coal mining, railroad, trucking, tele- 
phone and telegraph, and maritime industries. 
Most of the large manufacturing stoppages were in 
metalworking, including steel, aircraft, and elec- 
trical products. Other industries affected by large 
stoppages included petroleum, rubber,meatpacking, 
lumber, and glass products. Except for an 80-day 
strike of carpet and rug workers, the textile 
industries, in which the economic outlook was 
relatively poor, were free of major stoppages. 


a ay mye employment, excluding Government, but not —— 
workers in certain occupational groups as in earlier years. Tests show that 
the percentage of total idleness computed on the basis of these new figures 
usually differs by less than one-tenth of a point while the percentage of work- 
ers idle differs by about 9.5 or 0.6 ofa point. For os -, the percentage of 
workers idle during 1950 computed on the same baso as the figures for earlier 
years is 6.9 and the percent of idleness is 0.44 compared with 6.3 and 0.4, re- 
spectively, computed on the new 

‘ For each year, “estimated working time” was computed for purposes of 
this table by multiplying the average number of employed workers (see foot- 
note 4) by the number of days worked by most employees, This number 
cutiedes Saturdays when customarily not worked, Sundays, and established 

wlhaays. 

* Not available. 

’ Beginning in mid-1950, a new source of strike “leads” was added. It is 
estimated that this increased the number of strikes reported in 1950 by per- 
haps 5 percent and in 1951 and 1952 by eppeesenatey 10 percent. However, 
since most of the added stoppages were hey increased the number of 
workers involved and man-days of idleness by — than 2 percent in 1950 and 
by less than 3 percent in 1951 and 1952. 

* For explanation of figures, see text footnote 1, p. 4. 


Stoppages of 10,000 or More 


The 35 stoppages of 10,000 or more workers ex- 
ceeded the number in any previous year except 
1919 and 1945 when the respective numbers of such 
stoppages were 54 and 42. These stoppages in 
1952 accounted for idleness of about 1,700,000 
workers for a total of 37 million man-days—almost 
half of the workers involved in all strikes and about 
two-thirds of all man-days idle. The proportion 
of idleness exceeded that in most recent years. 
(See table 2.) The steel and bituminous-coal 
mining stoppages, which directly idled 560,000 and 
270,000 workers, respectively, were the largest 
occurring during the year. 

Disputes over wages or related monetary mat- 
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Taste 2.—Work stoppages involving 10,000 or more 
workers, in selected periods 





Stoppages involving 10,000 or more workers 


} - euneuicten 


Man-days idle 


Workers involved 


Number | sumber'| Percent | Number | Percent 
(thou- | of total | (thou- | of total 
for period for period 
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1047-49 





1, 920 
738 
457 

1, 600 
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‘Number of workers includes duplicate qomneng, where workers were 
involved in more than 1 stoppage during the year. his is particularly sig- 
nificant for 149 when 308,000 to 400,000 miners were out on 3 separate occa- 
sions; they emoress 1,160,000 of the total of 3,030,000 workers for the country 
as a whole (table 1). 


ters caused the largest number of major stoppages 
(15) as well as most of the strikes of all sizes. 
Wages, combined with questions of union status, 
were the major issues in 7 other large disputes. 
These included the steel stoppage; the International 
Harvester Co. and 2 West Coast aircraft strikes; 
and stoppages affecting Timken Roller Bearing 
Co., New Jersey Bell Telephone Co., and B. F. 
Goodrich Co. Union organization issues were 
dominant in 2 stoppages: A 39-day intermittent 
strike of B. F. Goodrich Co. employees that began 
in February and a 1-day strike of building-trades 
workers at the Atomic Energy Commission’s 
Savannah River construction project. 

Interunion or intraunion matters caused 2 of 
the major construction stoppages that occurred in 
1952 and a stoppage of bituminous-coal miners in 
western Pennsylvania. The remaining large 
strikes resulted from disputes over a variety of 
other issues. 

Unions affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor were involved in 17 of the major stop- 
pages; affiliates of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, in 12; and unions affiliated with 
neither the AFL nor CIO, in 7. 

Among 10 major strikes which lasted less than 
a week were five 1-day stoppages. Another 7 
continued for at least a week but less than 2 
weeks; 6 were in effect for 2 weeks to less than a 
month; and 12 lasted 1 month or more, including 
the 59-day nationwide steel stoppage. Two large 
strikes continued for almost 3 months: one by 


employees of carpet and rug manufacturers in 
New York, New Jersey, and Massachusetts, and 
the other by part of the employees of International 
Harvester Co. 


WSB-Certified Disputes ’ 


The nationwide dispute in the oil industry was 
the only controversy involving a work stoppage 
that the President referred to the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board in 1952.2 The basic steel dispute, 
which had been referred to the Board late in 
1951, resulted in a national steel strike in 1952 
after efforts to negotiate an agreement on the 
basis of settlement terms recommended by the 
Board failed. 


Basie Steel. Contracts between the United Steel- 
workers of America (CIO) and basic steel-produc- 
ing companies were opened in November 1951 for 
the first general renegotiation since 1947. The 
union presented 22 proposals, including a general 
hourly wage increase of 15 cents, changes in a 
variety of fringe benefits, and the union shop. In 
an effort to avert a work stoppage, the President 
on December 22 certified the dispute to the WSB 
and requested maintenance of production while 
the Board reviewed the case. On March 20, a 
public-labor majority of the Board recommended 
general wage-rate increases totaling 17% cents an 
hour to be put into effect over an 18-month 


1 The Wage Stabilization Board was given limited jurisdiction in labor dis- 
putes by Executive Order 10233 issued by the President on April 21, 1951. 
The Board was authorized to investigate and recommend settlement in any 
dispute that was not resolved by collective bargaining or by the prior full use 
of mediation and conciliation facilities, and that threatened to interrupt work 
affecting the national defense where (1) the parties jointly agreed to submit the 
dispute to the Board; or (2) the President was of the opinion that the dispute 
substantially threatened the progress of national defense and referred it to the 
Board. Binding decisions were authorized only if submission was agreed 
upon by the parties in advance. Subsequently, the Defense Production 
Act Amendments of 1052 created a new Wage Stabilization Board, effective 
July 30, 1952, with no dispute functions, except to advise labor and manage- 
ment, at their request, regarding the interpretation and application of wage 
stabilization policy. 

* Three threatened strikes in the aluminum industry were averted after 
the President certified the disputes to the Board. They involved the Alum- 
inum Co. of America and the United Steelworkers of America (CIO); Alum- 
inum Co. of America and International Council of Aluminum Workers of 
America (AFL); and Kaiser Aluminum and Chemical Corp. and Steel- 
workers (CIO). All were certified January 26, 1962. 

For a discussion of disputes involving work stoppages certified to the Board 
during 1951, see Analysis of Work Stoppages During 1951 (Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Bulletin No. 1090). 

4 For a fuller discussion of this dispute see Monthly Labor Review, Febru- 
ary 1953 (pp. 119-120); also section on Developments in Industrial Relations, 
each issue, January-September, 1952. 
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contract period, as well as improved vacation, 
holiday, and premium-pay provisions, and some 
form of a union shop. The proposed settlement 
was accepted by the union, but rejected by the 
industry. When eleventh-hour mediation efforts 
failed, the President on April 8 ordered the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to take possession of and 
operate most of the basic steel mills. The union 
immediately canceled its strike order. However, 
when a preliminary court injunction restraining 
enforcement of the seizure order was obtained on 
April 29, a nationwide strike began. A temporary 
stay of the injunction was obtained on April 30, 
and the workers were ordered to return to work on 
May 2. On June 2, the United States Supreme 
Court decided that the President had exceeded 
constitutional and statutory authority in ordering 
seizure of the steel industry, whereupon the 
nationwide strike of the steelworkers was resumed. 

The strike ended at most steel plants on July 
26,° following the conclusion of a 2-year agreement, 
expiring June 30, 1954, with six major steel com- 
panies. The settlement provided for an average 
hourly wage increase of 16 cents, retroactive to 
March 1, 1952; and fringe benefits amounting to a 
little more than 5 cents an hour (including in- 
creases in vacation, holiday, and premium pay, 
and higher shift differentials). A compromise 
union-security clause was agreed upon, differing 
only slightly from the maintenance-of-membership 
provision in the previous contract. The Govern- 
ment authorized increases in steel prices averaging 
$5.65 a ton, or almost twice the $2.84 increase per- 
missible under price ceiling regulations prior to the 
negotiation of the steel settlement. 


Oil and Natural Gas Strike. The Oil Workers 
International Union (CIO) and other AFL and 
independent unions in the petroleum industry 
scheduled a strike for March 3, 1952, when 


* The strike continued at some mills of smaller companies until individual 
agreements were reached on certain local working conditions. By mid- 
August, workers at most of these firms had returned to their jobs. 

* The employers had proposed that the Board should recommend indi- 
vidual settlements based on consideration of the merits of disputes between 
individual oil companies and unions, instead of a single settlement applicable 
to all the disputes. They contended that the procedures established for the 
Board's hearings would lead to multiplant, industrywide bargaining in 
contrast to the local bargaining which had historically prevailed in the 
industry. 

1? Some AFL affiliates had participated in the negotiations prior to the stop- 
page but were not involved In the strike. 

* The major agreements were reached during the last 2 weeks in May; the 
last settlement in the dispute was reached early in August. 


negotiations deadlocked on the unions’ proposals 
for a general hourly wage increase of 25 cents and 
for increases in second- and third-shift differen- 
tials from 4 to 6 cents and from 6 to 12 cents an 
hour, respectively. At the request of the Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service, the threat- 
ened strike was postponed for 1 week. Following 
the President’s referral of the dispute to the WSB 
on March 6, the strike was again postponed, pend- 
ing the Board’s consideration of the case. How- 
ever, oil industry representatives declined to 
participate in panel hearings in two “pilot” 
cases. On April 16, as a result of this action, the 
Board, for the first time in a dispute case, returned 
the controversy to the parties for further bargain- 
ing. 

When these negotiations failed, the CIO Oil 
Workers and the Central States Petroleum Union 
(Ind.)? called a national strike on April 30 that 
idled approximately 58,000 workers. Most of 
these workers had returned to their jobs by the 
end of May, following individual settlements that 
were reached gradually on the basis of the Board’s 
action on May 14. On that date, the Board an- 
nounced partial approval of a contract reached 
between the CIO Oil Workers and the Farmers 
Union Central Exchange of Billings, Mont., thus 
setting a pattern for other settlements. The 
Board (industry members dissenting) approved 
15 cents of the 18-cent hourly wage increase 
agreed upon by the parties, and a $100 lump-sum 
payment to each worker in lieu of retroactive pay 
for the period October 1, 1951 (expiration date of 
the former contract), to May 1, 1952 (effective 
date of the increase). Provisions for a seventh 
paid holiday and for hourly increases in second- 
and third-shift differentials from 4 to 6 cents and 
6 to 12 cents, respectively, received unanimous 
Board approval. Concurrently, the Board an- 
nounced prior approval of other agreements pro- 
viding for a general hourly wage increase not 
exceeding 15 cents, except that changes in shift 
differentials would be subject to review on an in- 
dividual case basis. Subsequent agreements * typ- 
ically incorporated the general wage increase and 
adjustments in shift differentials approved by the 
Board. Varying provisions were negotiated, how- 
ever, for partial retroactivity of the wage increase 
or for lump-sum payments in lieu of retroactive 
pay adjustments. 
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Tasie 3.— Major issues involved in work stoppages, 1952 
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“Fringe benefits” has been added to the title only for purposes of clarifi- 

; oa. ~~ ae been no change from previous years in definition or content 
of these grou 

; This grou areep > includes the nationwide steel strike involving 560,000 workers. 


+ Leas than a tenth of 1 percent. 
‘This group includes test strikes against action, or lack of action, b 
vernment ncies. Thus, the widespread strike of 270,000 coal miners 
included in this group (see text footnote 14, p. 510, for additional details). 


‘*National Emergency’’ Disputes ° 


Major controversy developed during 1952 over 
the “national emergency” strike provisions of 
the Labor Management Relations (Taft-Hartley) 
Act. The President's refusal to apply the act’s 
emergency procedures to the nationwide steel 
strike aroused Congressional debate. Subse- 
quently, the President’s resort to these procedures 


in a strike at the American Locomotive Co.’s 
Dunkirk, N. Y., plant,” precipitated legal action 
by the CIO Steelworkers—the first test case— 
challenging the constitutionality of the act’s 
emergency provisions. 

The President’s decision to invoke the Taft- 
Hartley Act in the dispute at the Dunkirk plant 
followed prolonged efforts by the parties, with 
assistance from Federal officials, to reach a new 
agreement to replace the one that expired Jan- 
uary 31,1952. Bargaining discussions had started 
late in 1951 on the Steelworkers’ proposals for 22 
contract changes as well as a request for company- 
wide bargaining. Negotiations stalemated, and 
the President referred the dispute to the Wage 
Stabilization Board on December 22, 1951, as part 
of his certification of labor disputes involving the 
basic steel companies and the Steelworkers (see 
p. 506). The parties resumed negotiations after 
a meeting with the Board on January 7, 1952. 
When these discussions also failed, the Board 
appointed a panel, which held hearings in the 
dispute in May and June 1952. Before the panel 
could formulate its recommendations, however, the 
Defense Production Act was amended to eliminate 
the Board’s dispute functions." In subsequent 
negotiations, the union withdrew its request for 
company-wide bargaining and sought a separate 
settlement at the Dunkirk plant. In addition to 
the union shop, it proposed a wage and fringe 
benefit “package” increase amounting to approxi- 
mately 21% cents an hour, retroactive to February 

, 1952, the day following the expiration of the 
previous contract. The company’s counter offer 
of an hourly wage increase of 12% cents was 
rejected by the union, and a strike by about 
1,600 production and clerical workers began 
August 29. On December 3, the President invoked 
the “national emergency”’ provisions of the Taft- 


* Labor-management disputes designated as ‘national emergency” dis- 
putes are (1) those specified in the Labor Management Relations Act as 
imperiling the ‘national health and safety” and (2) those designated under 
the Railway Labor Act “which threaten substantially to interrupt Interstate 
commerce to a degree such as to deprive any section of the country of essential 
transportation service.” 

” This was the only dispute in 1952 in which the emergency prodecures of 
the act were utilized. These provisions had been invoked on 9 other occa- 
sions: in 1951, in connection with the nationwide strike affecting copper and 
other nonferrous metals companies; in 1950, in the prolonged 1949-50 bitumi- 
nous-coal dispute; and in 1948, in 7 situations, 4 of which involved strikes. 
See “National Emergency” Disputes under the Labor Management Rela- 
tions (Taft-Hartley) Act, 1947-June 30, 1952 (Bulletin, Series 5, No. 2) for 
full discussion of all situations prior to July 1, 1952. 

1 Bee footnote 2, p. 606. 
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Hartley Act and appointed a board of inquiry to 
investigate the dispute.” 

The Board reported, on December 11, that the 
dispute “is immediately and seriously delaying 
the production of equipment and of fissionable 
materials essential for atomic weapons needed for 
the national defense,” and that resumption of 
production was imperative if the atomic energy 
program was to meet its schedule. Thereupon, 
the President directed the Department of Justice 
to seek a court injunction to halt the strike. A 
temporary restraining order, prohibiting continu- 
ation of the strike and directing a resumption of 
negotiations, was issued by the Federal district 
court in Buffalo, N. Y., on December 12; by mid- 
December, most of the strikers had returned to 
work. On December 29, the court extended the 
injunction for the full 80-day “‘waiting’”’ period 
provided under the Taft-Hartley Act. However, 
in rejecting the Steelworkers’ argument that the 
act’s emergency injunctive provisions were un- 
constitutional because supervision over a purely 
administrative Government function was dele- 
gated to the courts, the court held that the “court 
proceedings are independent of the administrative 
procedure.” 

In asserting jurisdiction over the dispute, the 
court pointed out: The Dunkirk plant was sup- 
plying nickel-plated pipe required for the con- 
struction of atomic energy facilities; ‘these 
facilities constitute a substantial part of the atomic 
energy industry’”’; and “delay in the construction 
of these materials, caused by the Dunkirk strike, 
will mean a loss in the production of atomic 
weapons.”’ The court added that, although the 
Nation was “technically not at war, existing con- 


4% The Executive order establishing the Board did not apply to disputes 
involving the Steelworkers at the company's Auburn, N. Y., and Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., plants (producers of Army tanks and diesel locomotives). 
Approximately 1,000 production and clerical workers at the Auburn plant 
went on strike October 20, 1952. Two days later, about 6,800 production 
employees walked out at the Schenectady plant; some 500 office workers 
at the plant joined the strike on December 8. The strikes were called to 
enforce demands similar to those involved in the dispute at the Dunkirk 
plant. 

4 The union’s appeal from the ruling was rejected by the United States 
Cireuit Court of Appeals in New York on March 2, 1953, expiration date of 
theinjunction. Previously, the Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service, 
on February 20, had announced settlement of the disputes. A ‘“‘memoran- 
dum of understanding” reached by the parties included provisions for a 
“package” wage increase of 16 cents an hour, a lump-sum payment for each 
employee in lieu of retroactive pay adjustments, and a union shop. Follow- 
ing ratification of the settlement, employees on strike at the company’s 
Auburn and Schenectady plants returned to work early in March. 


TaBLe 4.—Work stoppages by industry group, 1952 
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| See footnotes 4 and 5, table 1. 

? This figure includes duplicate counting where the same workers were 
involved in more than | stoppage in the year. 

4 This figure is less than the sum of the figures below because a few stop- 

extending into 2 or more industry groups have been counted in each 

a group affected. Workers involved and man-days idle were divided 
among the respective groups. 

4 Not available. 

* These figures do not include the “‘memorial”’ stoppage in coal mining. 

* Stoppages involving municipally operated utilities are included under 
“Transportation, communication, and other public utilities.” 


ditions in Korea are tantamount to war.”” The 
Steelworkers had argued that the court lacked 
jurisdiction over the dispute on the ground that 
the act’s emergency injunctive procedures were 
limited to threatened or actual strikes “affecting 
an entire industry or a substantial part thereof” 
and threatening to imperil the “national health or 
safety.” The union also contended that the 
Dunkirk plant was not a key producer in the 
Nation’s metal-fabricating industry and that only 
small portion of the plant’s production was 
required by the atomic energy program.” 
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Tasie 5.—Work stoppages by State, 1952 
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! The sum of the figures in this column exceeds 5,117 because the stoppages 
extending across State lines have been counted in each State affected, but the 
workers involved and man-days idle were divided among the States 

! The figures on number of workersi nclude duplicate counting where the 
same workers were involved in more than | stoppage in the year. 

4 Does not include the following small strikes on which information was 
received too late to be included in the tabulations—1 in Illinois, 2 in Ohio, 
2in Pennsylvania, and | in Wisconsin. 

* Leas than a tenth of 1 percent. 


Major Issues Involved 


Wages and related matters (including pensions, 
social insurance, and other fringe benefits) were 
the major issues in nearly half of the strikes, 
involving about two-fifths of the workers and 
man-~days of idleness in the year’s stoppages. 
(See table 3.) These issues combined with union 


security issues were of primary importance in 
another 5 percent of the stoppages, but this rela- 
tively small proportion of stoppages accounted 
for a fifth of the workers involved and almost half 
the man-days idle. The steel strike caused most 
of the idleness in this category. Other major 
stoppages in which union security and wages 
together were major issues affected Lockheed 
Aircraft Corp., Douglas Aircraft Corp., B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Timken Roller Bearing Co., Inter- 
national Harvester Co., and New Jersey Bell 
Telephone Co. Union organization matters alone 
were the primary issues in about 12 percent of 
the year’s strikes, but accounted for much smaller 
proportions of the workers involved and of man- 
days idle. 

Slightly more than a fourth of the year’s stop- 
pages were precipitated by disputes over working 
conditions, such as job security, shop conditions 
and workload, or protests against rulings of Gov- 
ernment agencies. These strikes accounted for 
slightly more than a fourth of the workers engaged 
in stoppages but less than a tenth of man-days of 
idleness. The most notable dispute in this group 
involved about 270,000 bituminous-coal workers 
who stopped work in protest against the Wage 
Stabilization Board ruling on their wage agree- 
ment." 

Jurisdictional, rival union, and sympathy strikes 
accounted for a comparatively small proportion 
of the strike activity in 1952—about 6 percent of 
all stoppages, 7 percent of workers involved, and 
2 percent of idleness. 

Duration of stoppages varied according to the 
issues involved. Stoppages caused by disputes 
over combined wage and union-organization 
matters were longest, averaging 37.9 calendar 
days, compared with 30.2 days in 1951 and 26 in 
1950. Strikes over wages and related fringe bene- 
fits alone averaged about 20 days, and those on 
union-organization matters alone, about 21 days. 
Disputes over interunion or intraunion matters 
averaged 12.5 days, considerably below the 1951 
and 1950 averages. Work stoppages caused by 


“ This stoppage began at several [linois mines on October 13 as & protest 
against the Wage Stabilization Board's delay in ruling on a wage increase for 
bituminous-coal miners. By October 16, approximately 100,000 workers were 
idle in a number of States. The strike continued to spread and reached 
nationwide proportions, idling 270,000 workers on October 20, after the WSB 
ruled that only $1.50 of the $1.90 dally wage increase agreed on by the union 
and bituminous-coal-mine operators was allowable under Board regulations 
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disputes over other working conditions were the 
shortest, averaging 8.3 days in 1952. 


Industries Affected 


Nearly two-fifths of all strike idleness (23 million 
man-days) was concentrated during 1952 in the 
primary metal industries group, mainly because 
of the protracted steel strike. (See table 4.) 
The construction industry had 6,700,000 man-days 
of idleness; 58 percent of this idleness was caused 
by 11 stoppages involving 10,000 or more workers. 
More than 4,000,000 man-days idle were recorded 
in each of 2 nonmanufacturing industry groups: 
mining, which was affected by a nationwide 
bituminous-coal strike; and the transportation, 
communications, and other public utilities group, 
with the nationwide telephone and _ telegraph 
stoppages. 

In each of 9 other industry groups, idleness 
exceeded 1,000,000 man-days: fabricated metal 
products; electrical machinery, equipment, and 
supplies; machinery (except electrical); trans- 
portation equipment; lumber and wood products 
(except furniture) ; textile mill products; food and 
kindred products; products of petroleum and coal; 
and trade. At least 1 stoppage of 10,000 or more 
workers occurred in each of these groups. 

The primary metal industries group had the 
largest number of man-days idle, as well as the 
greatest proportion of estimated time idle—about 
7 percent of estimated working time. The mining 
industries group ranked next, with almost 2 per- 
cent of all working time idle because of stoppages. 
Strike idleness amounted to more than 1 percent of 
total time in four other industry groups—ordnance 
and accessories, petroleum and coal products, 
rubber products, and construction. For manu- 
facturing as a whole, strike idleness amounted to 
about 1 percent of all estimated working time. 

The largest number of strikes occurred in the 
construction industry (794—a new record for this 
industry) and in mining (650)."° In manufactur- 
ing, the machinery (except electrical) group had 
the highest number of stoppages (323). Because 
of the relatively large numbers of small units in 
both construction and mining, the number of 
stoppages is usually high. 


% Many of the mining strikes were small] and short-lived. Unlike major 
stoppages in this industry, strikes at individual mines or smal] groups of 
mines receive little public attention. 
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TaBLe 6.— Work stoppages by. affiliation of unions involved, 
1952 
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1 The fi on number of workers includes duplicate counting where the 
same workers were invoived in more than 1 stoppage in the year. 
2 Less than @ tenth of 1 percent. 


States Involved 


Idleness exceeded a million man-days in each of 
15 States, most of which rank high in terms 
of degree of industrialization. Pennsylvania had 
11,800,000 man-days of idleness in work stoppages; 
Ohio was next with 7,260,000 man-days. (See 
table 5.) The nationwide steel strike caused 68 
percent of the idleness in Pennsylvania and 54 
percent in Ohio. Three other States—California, 
Illinois, and New York—had more than 4,000,000 
man-days of idleness. A fifth of all man-days 
idle for the country as a whole were concentrated 
in Pennsylvania and 12 percent of all man-days 
were in Ohio. 

Pennsylvania had the greatest number of stop- 
pages (692). Next in order were New York (600) 
and Ohio (444). Fewer than 10 stoppages were 
recorded for each of 3 States—Nevada, Vermont, 
and South Dakota. 


Unions Involved 


In 1952, AFL affiliates were involved in half of 
the strikes accounting for about a third of the 
workers involved in all strikes and a fourth of the 
man-days of idleness. (See table 6.) Unions 
affiliated with the CIO accounted for only 27 
percent of the strikes, but these stoppages idled 
45 percent of the workers involved in all stoppages 
for more than 60 percent of total man-days of 
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idleness. Unaffiliated unions were involved in a 
fifth of the stoppages, accounting for a fifth of the 
workers involved and a tenth of the idleness. 


Strike Trends During the Year 


Seasonal patterns of strike activity are fre- 
quently overshadowed by other factors affecting 
bargaining developments. Generally, however, 
the fourth quarter of the year, particularly 
November and December, is a period of low strike 
activity, especially when measured in terms of 
number of stoppages beginning during the period, 
while strike activity is usually highest in the 
second and third quarters. 

In these respects 1952 was not an exception. 
The number of strikes, workers, and man-days 
involved reached peak levels during the middle 
two quarters of the year—<April through Sep- 
tember. The second quarter had the highest 
number of strikes, workers, and man-days of 


idleness. The sharp drop in idleness in the third 
quarter is explained largely by settlement of the 
steel strike. The number of strikes and workers 
involved reached their lowest levels for the year 
in the fourth quarter, although man-days of 
idleness in this 3-month period exceeded idleness 
in the first quarter. 

On a month-by-month basis, more than 400 
strikes began in each of the first 10 months of 1952, 
with more than 500 starting in April, May, and 
September. Man-days of idleness, which in- 
creased gradually during the first 3 months of 
the year, rose substantially in April and May 
and reached peak levels in June and July because 
of the steel strike. A sharp drop in idleness 
occurred in August. Following a substantial 
increase in September and October, idleness 
dropped again in the last 2 months of the year. 

—Awnwn J. Herurny, Bernarp Yasrorr, and 
Daniev P. Wiu1s, Jr. 
Division of Wages and Industrial Relations 





Wage Chronology No. 21: 
Pacific Coast Shipbuilding 


Supplement No. 1 


NEW 1-YEAR AGREEMENTS, effective July 1, 1952, 
between the Pacific Coast Metal Trades Councils 
(AFL) and the committee repesenting employers, 
provided for a general wage increase to workers in 
West Coast shipyards. The increase, approved 
by the Wage Stabilization Board on July 10, 1952, 
was the only change in the contract negotiated a 
year earlier. However, an understanding by the 
parties provided for discussions of a welfare plan 
in 1953. 

In contrast with previous years, the inter- 
national unions did not all negotiate as a unit. 
Neither the United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners of America (CJA-AFL) nor the 
International Association of Machinists (IAM- 
AFL) participated in the general negotiations in 
all areas. However, these unions agreed sepa- 


rately to the same general wage increase as the 
metal trades councils. These increases were also 
approved by the Wage Stabilization Board. In 
addition, each of these unions obtained other 
changes in their agreements. Tool insurance and 
redefined travel time on a coast-wide basis were 
obtained by both unions. The new Carpenters’ 
agreement provided for the establishment of a 
health and welfare plan, while the Machinists’ 
settlement established a committee to study this 
problem. 

All three agreements are to run for 1 year, to 
June 30, 1953, and made no provision for a 
reopening on any matter. While the Carpenters’ 
agreement limited discussions in 1953 to wages, 
paid holidays, personal tools, and health and 
welfare plans, the Metal Trades and Machinists’ 
agreements contained no restrictions on the scope 
of negotiations. 

The 1941-51 wage chronology ' is brought up 
to the termination date of the current contract 
by the following additions. 


' See Monthly Labor Review, March 1952 (p. 300), and Wage Chronology 
Series 4, No. 21. 
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A—General Wage Changes 





’ a Applications, exceptions, and other related 
Effective date Provision ’ matters 





WSB as follows: ae a 


Approved b 
pt. 8; IAM, Sept. 8 


New construction and re- 
10; CJA, 


pair: 15-cents-an-hour 
increase. 


1952 (by agreement of: MTC, 


July 1, 
9; IAM, Aug. 11)-_-- 


May 15; CJA, Aug. 











B—Basic Wage Rates for Selected Occupations at West Coast New Construction and Repair Yards’ 





Effective date 





Occupation 


Aug. 6, 1951 July 1, 1952 





Acetylene burners $1. 98 


Blacksmiths, heavy forge 
Chippers and calkers 
Drillers and reamers 
Operating engineers: 
Equipment 20 tons and over 
Equipment under 20 tons 
Painters 
Riggers, loft; plate hangers; hooktenders and slingers ? 


Welders, acetylene and electric * 
Helpers, general 
Laborers, production 











? Prior to a 1, 1947, classified as 2 occupations: Riggers, loft; and riggers 


ond ate hi 
to suly I 1, 1947, the occupational title was acetylene welders. 


C—Related Wage Practices 


enters and Machinists unions A naa certified 


9, 1952, the Car 
oard as separate bargaining un 


bor Relations 


1 As of Ma 
by National 





Effective 


joie Applications, exceptions, and other related matters 


Provision 





TRAVEL PAY 





1, 1952 





Added: Carpenters and Machinists: Double 
time paid for travel, outside of regular shift 
hours and on overtime days, to work away 
from regular place of employment. 


Employees required to work out of town to receive 
first-class board, lodging, and _ transportation. 
Travel pay limited to maximum of 8 in any 24 
hours. Carpenters’ out-of-yard repair work con- 
sidered as regular place of employment and pay for 
travel time was not applicable if the ~ lasted 
longer than 2 days (formerly 1 day). reviously 
travel pay was governed by local agreements. 





TOOLS AND EQUIPMENT 








1, 1941 
1, 1952 





No provision 

Carpenters and Machinists: Broken, wornout 
and stolen tools or tools lost except through 
negligence to be replaced or repaired by 
employer. 





Carpenters: Employer to transport tools weighing in 
excess of 50 pounds between place of employment 
and union hiring hall. 





HEALTH AND WELFARE PLAN 





1, 1941 
1, 1953 


Apr. 
July 





No provision for health and welfare plan 

Carpenters: Health and welfare plan estab- 
lished, to be financed by employer contribu- 
tions. 


Details of benefits and amount of employer contri- 
butions to be mutually agreed upon. 
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Wage Chronology No. 24: 
North American Aviation 


Supplement No. | 


THE 3-YEAR AGREEMENT between the United Auto- 
mobile, Aircraft, and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America (UAW-CIO) and Southern 
California ' plants of North American Aviation, 
Inc., which is to run until October 1953, was re- 
opened at the request of the union in April 1952. 
A midterm reopening clause permitted the parties 
to discuss adjustment of basic wage rates. 

After extended negotiations failed to result in 
agreement, the union took a strike vote. Sub- 
sequently, by a Supplemental Agreement, the 
parties agreed to submit their dispute to an arbi- 
tration panel to be appointed by the President of 
the United States. This agreement binding the 
parties to accept the arbitration decision also pro- 
vided that a portion of the cost-of-living adjust- 
ment then in effect was to be included in the com- 
pany’s wage rate structure. Accordingly, the 


floor below which rates could not be reduced by a 
downward movement of the Consumer Price Index 
was raised as a result of the new increases. The 
Supplemental Agreement also established the 
effective date of any increase. 

The panel, on September 13, awarded a general 
wage increase, which was approved by the Wage 
Stabilization Board on September 10, 1952.2 In 
making the award, the panel discussed wage and 
other relationships between the automobile and 
airframe industries and stated that a part of the 
general wage increase was intended “as a step in 
narrowing the differential.’ The amended agree- 
ment covers about 16,000 workers. 

The 1941-51 wage chronology * is brought up 
to the termination date of the 1952 contract by 
the following additions. 


! Plants in Columbus, Ohio, and Fresno, Calif., have other locals of the 
same union which represent 12,000 and 900 employees, respectively. Sep- 
arate agreements are signed by these locals and the company, which are almost 
identical with the Southern California plant agreement. 

1 The parties’ Supplemental Agreements and Submission to Arbitration 
Agreement instructed the panel to secure authorization from the WSB 
before releasing itsaward. Th‘s authorization was requested on September 3. 

* See Monthly Labor Review, June 1952 (p. 683), and Wage Chronology 
Series 4, No. 24. 





A—General Wage Changes 





Effective date Provision 


Applications, exceptions, and other related matters 





Apr. 28, 1952 (by agree- 
ment of July 10, 1952). 


| 
He 
| 


| 


July 28, 1952_ . 

Oct. 27, 1952. _ . 

Jan, 26, 1063. .......-.- 
Apr. 27, 1953 


| 1-cent-an-hour increase 


3-cents-an-hour decrease 
cent). 


| 2-cents-an-hour increase... __- 


ee aa ae 
(total 1 


In accordance with award of arbitration panel of 
Sept. 13, 1952. Approved by WSB t. 10, 
1952. The agreement also provided that 12 
cents of the cost-of-living allowance be incorpo- 
rated into the wage rate structure and accordingly 
increased the starting point of the escalator pro- 
vision.! 

Guagety adjustment of cost-of-living allowance. 





uarterly review of cost-of-living allowance. 
| Quarterly adjustment of cost-of-living allowance. 


| 





' The new formula, like the old, is based on the CPI (Old Series) but starts at a higher level, as follows: 


188. 
188. 180.7. 
. 100.8........ 
190.9 to 101.9........ 
192.0 to 193.1. 


and so forth, with a L-cont adjustment upward or downward for each L.14-point change in the index. 


BLS Consumer Price Indez 


Cost-of- Living 
Allowance 


None. 

.. leent per hour 
2 cents per hour’ 
3 cents per hour 
4 cents per hour’ 
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B—Hourly Rate Ranges, by Labor Grade ' 





Effective date 





Oct. 23, 1950 Apr. 28, 1952 * 





Maxi- 
mum 


Mini- 
mum 


Maxi- 
mum 


Mini- 
mum 


Effective date 





Oct. 23, 1950 Apr. 28, 1952 * 





Maxi- 
mum 


Mini- | Maxi- | Mini- 





$2. 31 
2. 26 
2. 21 
2. 16 


84 
79 
74 
69 
64 
59 
54 
54 
49 


ated 
ee et et et ee 
og peep 9° 98S 




















Pe ee et et et et et eet 
eet tet et tet eet et et 
. oe. fe Se 
ee et et et et et es 
ewe eae 2 

















from minimum to maximum is in the form of automatic 
5-cent-an-hour increases every 16 weeks until the maximum of the job classi- 
fication is revched. The company may, however, grant more frequent merit 
ees. to individual employees. 
1 See basic chronology for typical jobs in each labor grade. 


§ The rates shown include the 12 cents an hour formerly paid asa wn 
i) 28, 
affect 


living allowance in addition to the 10-cent-an wage 
table A for additional cost-of-living allowahces put into effect since 
1952. While not changing these rate ranges, day allowances 
earnings of employees on the payroll. 


C—Number of Labor Grades and Hourly Rates for Lowest and Highest Grades, 1950-1952 





Lowest grade 


| Highest grade Rate range 





Effective date Number 





Oct. 23, 1950 


of grades 


Minimum 


Maximum 


Minimum 


Maximum 


Lowest 
grade 


Highest 
grade 





17 


$1.19 
1. 41 


$1. 24 |, 


1. 46 


$1. 84 
2. 06 


$2. 09 
2. 31 


$0. 05 
. 05 


$0. 25 
. 25 








Apr. 28, 1952! 17 




















1 Cost-of-living allowances were not added to labor grade minimums and 
maximums but only to rates of workers on the payroll at their effective date; 
consequently changes resulting fromm these adjustments are not shown here 


At this date, 12 cents, formerly paid as a cost-of- pane cian, as well as 
the 10-cent general wage increase, was added to the structure. 





Earnings in Women’s and 
Misses’ Dresses, August 1952 


PRODUCTION WORKERS in the New York City dress 
industry in August 1952 averaged $1.92 an hour, 
the highest earnings among 12 important dress- 
making centers surveyed by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics! Average hourly earnings in areas 
ranking in order after New York were $1.87 in 
Paterson, $1.71 in Newark—Jersey City, $1.69 in 
Chicago, and $1.66 in Los Angeles. Lowest 
earnings were found in Atlanta ($1.01), Wilkes- 
Barre—Hazleton ($1.02), and Dallas ($1.06). 

In the areas surveyed in August 1952, the style- 
dress industry as defined for the study had approxi- 


mately 90,000 workers employed in two types of 
establishments: contract shops and regular (inside) 
shops. More than three-fifths of these workers 
were employed in New York City. Women 
comprised four-fifths of the industry’s production- 
worker force in the 12 areas. Men accounted for 
a fourth of the dress workers in New York but a 
sixth or less in other areas. 

Contract shops employed three-fifths of the 
workers in New York; the remainder in that area 
were employed in regular shops. In Boston, em- 
ployment was about equally represented in each 
type of shop. All or a great majority of the 

! Data in this study were collected by field representatives under the direc- 
tion of the Bureau's regional analysts. Earnings data shown are exclusive 
of premium pay for overtime. The study was limited to establishments 


manufacturing style dresses and employing eight or more workers, Addi- 
tional detailed information for each area studied is available on request. 
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Straight-time average hourly earnings | for selected production occupations in the manufacture of women’s and misses’ dresses 
in selected areas, August 1952? 





| | 
j | 
Wilkes- 
Barre- 
Hazie- 


New- 
ark- 





St. 
Louis 


Chica- | Phila- 
Production, occupation, and sex /|Atlanta! Boston go Dallas delphia 


/ 


All occupations | 


All workers $1 
Men ; 1 
Women. .... ‘ 


Selected occupations 





Outters and markers 
Men . 
Women. ... 

Inspectors, final (examiners) . . .. 
Men 


83 = SB 


Women..... 
Pressers, band... 
Men 
Women 
Sewers, hand (finishers) 
Men. ... 
Women... oepen 
Sewing-machine operators, section- 
system ...... . peewee 
Men 
Women... 
Bewing-machine operators, 
hand (tailor) system 
Men 
Women... _ 
Thread trimmers (cleaners) 
en 


— 


rrKsrKsroNN 
- 
= 


= 


single- 


Women . , 
Work distributors 
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1 Excludes premium pay for overtime and night work. 
* All or @ great majority of the workers were employed in regular shops 
in all areas other than the following: Roston—employment equally divided 
between regular and contract shops; New York—three-fifths of employment 


workers were employed in contract shops in 
Newark—Jersey City, Paterson, and Wilkes-Barre— 
Hazleton; in other areas studied, all or a great 
majority were employed in regular shops. 

The single-hand or tailor system of sewing, 
whereby one operator sews the complete garment, 
was the predominant method of production in the 
industry; four-fifths of the nearly 44,000 machine 
sewers were employed on this basis. However, 
sewing-machine operators on the section system 
were in the majority in half the areas (Atlanta, 
Cleveland, Dallas, Philadelphia, St. Louis, and 
Wilkes—Barre—Hazleton). 

Women’s earnings in the style-dress industry in 
August 1952 averaged $1.69 an hour in New 
York, and ranged from $1.75 in Paterson to 99 
cents in Atlanta. Three-fifths of the women 
workers were operating sewing machines. Paid 
on a piece-rate basis in most instances, earnings of 
individual operators varied widely within estab- 
lishments and areas, as well as among the areas. 
Under the single-hand (tailor) system of produc- 
tion, accounting for three-fourths of the women 


in contract shops; Newark-Jersey City, Paterson, and Wilkes- Barre-Hazleton— 
all or a great majority of employment in contract shops. 
5 Insufficient to warrant presentation of an average. 


operating sewing machines, average earnings 
among the areas surveyed ranged from $2.02 in 
Paterson to $1.17 in Dallas. In New York, these 
operators averaged $2.20 an hour in regular shops 
and $1.79 in contract shops. Women sewing- 
machine operators under the section system aver- 
aged $1.81 in Newark—Jersey City and $1.78 
in Paterson, but from $1.45 to $1.02 an hour 
among the other areas. Thread trimmers, the 
lowest-paid women’s job studied in most areas, 
averaged $1 in New York, $1.01 in Los Angeles 
and $1.04 in Cleveland, and had the lowest 
earnings in Atlanta (79 cents). 

Men’s average earnings ranged from $2.70 in 
New York to $1.14 in Wilkes-Barre—Hazleton. 
Although men had substantially higher earnings 
than women in most areas, they were seldom em- 
ployed in the lower-paid jobs in the industry, i. e., 
as thread trimmers, work distributors, or exam- 
iners. Cutters and markers, a man’s job found 
mainly in regular shops and paid generally on a 
time basis, had earnings ranging from $2.77 in 
New York to $1.56 in Atlanta and exceeding $2 an 
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hour in 7 of the 12 areas. Men hand pressers, a 
majority of whom were paid on an incentive basis, 
averaged $3.11 an hour in New York and $2.44 or 
more in six other areas. Relatively few men were 
employed as sewing-machine operators except in 
New York where more than 3,000 were employed 
as single-hand (tailor) system operators; their 
earnings averaged $2.75 an hour. 

Variations in general earnings levels among the 
areas could be attributed in part to some of the 
industry differences noted previously, such as em- 
ployment by type of shop, by sex, and by type of 
sewing system. Other important factors influenc- 
ing earnings in an area are method of pay, flow of 
work, and degree of unionization. 

Examination of earnings in New York indicated 
that earnings for most occupations were consider- 
ably higher in regular shops than in contract 
shops, and in establishments manufacturing the 
higher-priced dresses than in those producing the 
lower-priced lines. Relatively low earnings levels 
in the Wilkes-Barre-Hazleton area apparently 
reflect the fact that the industry in this area was 
composed of contract shops, with few men em- 
ployed in the higher-paid job of cutting and 
marking, and with women employed principally 
on the lower-paid section system of sewing. Most 
shops in that area were producing dresses in the 
lower wholesale-price lines. 


Related Wage Practices 


Agreements with the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union (AFL) were in effect in 
all or most of the shops in all areas studied, except 
Dallas and Los Angeles where a majority of the 
shops were unorganized. These agreements pro- 
vided for payment of employee benefits from em- 
ployer-contributed funds that were jointly admin- 
istered by union and employer representatives. 
Employer payments were based upon a percentage 
of payrolls for workers covered by the agreements 
and varied by area according to benefits provided. 
In New York City (also Boston, Newark—Jersey 
City, and Paterson), 6.5 percent of payrolls was 
the requirement to provide health, vacation, and 
pension benefits. Among other areas, amounts 
varied from 9 percent in Philadelphia, where 
benefits also included unemployment payments, to 
3 percent in St. Louis, where: vacation benefit 
payments were made by employers and not 
handled through a vacation fund. 


Health funds had been established in August 
1952 in all areas studied. Benefits from such 
funds usually included sickness, hospitalization, 
surgical, maternity, and death allowances. Union 
health centers, providing a variety of medical 
services, were in operation or being established 
through health funds in nearly all areas. 

Vacation allowances were paid from funds 
established by union agreements in eight areas, 
including New York. In Newark—Jersey City, 
New York, and Paterson, payments in 1952 
ranged from $35 to $53, depending upon the 
occupation of the worker. Payments equal to 
2 percent of annual earnings of employees were 
made in the five other areas with vacation funds. 
In Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas, and St. Louis, 
workers with a year of service received approxi- 
mately a week’s pay which was paid directly by 
employers. 

Retirement-pension funds were established in 
nearly all areas but, in some, the details of this 
program had not been completed. Where in 
operation (Cleveland, Newark—Jersey City, New 
York, and Paterson), pensions of $50 a month 
were paid to qualified workers over 65 years of age. 

A fair-income fund, in operation only in Phila- 
delphia, provided unemployment payments to 
eligible union members during slack production 
seasons of the year. 

—Louis E. Bapgennoop 
Division of Wages and Industrial Relations 





Suspension of Wage-Price 
Controls, 1953 


ALL CEILINGS on wages and prices were decontrolled 
by the Government in a series of actions during 
February and March 1953. Initially, all wage and 
salary controls were suspended by the President 
by Executive Order No. 10434, February 6, 1953. 
Shortly thereafter, the Office of Price Stabiliza- 
tion, in seven specific and separate actions, issued 
regulations suspending all ceiling price controls. 
The orders decontrolling specific commodities are 
presented in the following table. 
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Regulations Suspending Price Controls, February-March 1953 





Regulation No. 


GOR 7, Revision 1, Amend- 
ment 19. 

GOR 4, Revision 1, Amend- 
ment 17. 


GOR 5, Revision 1, Amend- 
ment 15. 
GOR 8, Amendment 10 


GOR 3, Revision 1, Amend- 
ment 2. 
GOR 9, Amendment 40 


GOR 7, Revision Amend- 
ment 20. 

GOR 12, Revision 1. . 

GOR 12, Revision 1, Amend- 
ment 2. 

GOR 34, Amendment 8 


GOR 3, Revision 1, Amend- 
ment 3. 

GOR 7, Revision 1, 
ment 21. 

GOR 4, Revision 1, 
ment 18. 

GOR 5, Revision 1, 
ment 16. 


Amend- 
Amend- 


Amend- 


GOR 9, Amendment 41 


GOR 9, Amendment 42 

GOR 7, Revision 1, Amend- 
ment 22. 

GOR 5, Revision 1, Amend- 
ment 17. 

GOR 9, Amendment 43 


GOR 3, Revision 1, Amend- 
ment 4. 
GOR 14, Amendment 41 


GOR 7, Revision 1, Amend- 
ment 23. 
0 4 ee eee 


GOR 44, Amendment 1 





Date 
issued 


Effective 
date 


Commodity covered 


Distribution level 





Feb. 6 


_ Se 


Feb. 25 
—_— 


Mar. 5 
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Feb. 25 


Mar. 
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Mar. 17 


Livestock, meats, fish, restaurant meals, 
and meat distribution. 

All consumer soft goods (other than food) 
sold by department stores, mail-order 
houses, and specialty stores. Includes 
items such as apparel, textiles, leather 
‘oods, and toys. 

All furniture 


Paper, paperboard, converted paper, and 
paperboard products, allied products and 
services. 

Rubber materials, commodities, and serv- 


ices. 

Certain ferrous and nonferrous metals and 
nonmetallic minerals, metal scrap, sec- 
ondary nonferrous metal, iron ore, cer- 
tain building materials and construction 
services, castings, forgings, and machinery 
and equipment rentals. 

Fats, oils, soap, cleansers, detergents, poul- 
try, and eggs. 

Petroleum and petroleum products - - 

Solid fuels and related commodities and 
services. 

Lumber, wood products, and related serv- 


ices. 
Drugs and cosmetics 
Dairy products and oleomargarine 


Certain consumer soft goods, such as raw 
silk, tablecloths, and chair covers. 

Certain consumer durable goods, including 
radio, television, and phonograph parts, 
refrigerators, freezers, ranges, dishwash- 
ers, and clothes washers. 


| Certain industrial materials and manufac- 


tured goods, including nonmetallic build- 
ing materials, farm machinery, and cer- 
tain automotive equipment. 

Copper and aluminum metals, ores, con- 
centrates, and mill products. 

Dry grocery items, and tobacco products_ -- 


Removes price controls from all remaining 
consumer goods. 

Automobiles, trucks, parts and accessories, 
boats, and ships. 

Cepper chemicals 


Certain services, such as laundry and dry 
cleaning; linen and diaper supply service; 
and all brokerage fees and agency com- 
missions. 

Bakery products 


Special regulation which lists commodities 
still under control; all commodities not 
listed are exempted from controls. 

All sales of all commodities and services. 
Termination of price controls. 





All levels. 


Various levels. 


All leveis. 
Do. 


Various levels. 


All levels. 


' Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Various levels. 
All levels. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Various levels. 
All levels. 

Do. 


Do 
Do. 


Do. 





Sources: Federal Registers, vol. 18, No. 27, February 10, 1953, pp. 809, 822, 
and 823; No. 31, February 14, 1953, pp. 808, 899, 900, and 901; No. 35, February 


No. 53, March 19, 1953, p. 1567. 


2, 1053, pp. 1006, 1007, 1000, and 1010; No. 30, February 27, 1953, p. 1138; 


No. 45, March 7, 1953, pp. 1330 and 1331; No. 50, March 14, 1953, p. 1477; and 





Technical Note 





Measurement of 
Labor Turnover 


INDUSTRY TURNOVER RATES are valuable for per- 
sonnel and economic planning and analysis. Em- 
ployers use these rates as a yardstick against which 
to measure the performance of their plants; they 
consider low turnover rates an indicator of efficient 
operations and good management-labor relations. 
The rates are particularly significant in a defense 
economy, as a consideration of turnover is essen- 
tial for scheduling production and for planning the 
orderly recruitment and maintenance of an ade- 
quate manpower supply for critical industries. 

The greatest single cause of movement in labor- 
turnover rates is industrial expansion and contrac- 
tion. In prosperous times, quit rates and acces- 
sion rates are high because of job availability; in 
periods of economic recession, high layoff rates are 
coupled with low quit and accession rates. Turn- 
over rates are, therefore, valuable indicators of 
economic health. 

Within the above framework, turnover is caused 
mainly by the job instability of certain groups of 
workers—young, unskilled, low-paid, temporary, 
and women. Hence, turnover is to a great extent 
related to age, sex, and the character of the job, 
with the work force of a factory generally consist- 
ing of a large segment of relatively stable employ- 
ees and this relatively unstable segment. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics publishes, on a 
national basis, monthly series of labor-turnover 
rates for selected industries. These series show 
the rate at which employees move into and out of 
jobs in individual establishments. They are cur- 
rently published for 20 major industry groups in 
manufacturing,' 91 individual manufacturing in- 
dustries, and 8 nonmanufacturing industries in 
mining and communications. 

The Bureau’s series for manufacturing as a 
whole is a continuation of a series begun by the 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. in January 1926. 
Manufacturers then, as now, participated in the 
project in order to provide a measure of factory 
labor instability. The rates computed by the in- 
surance company were median rates for all items 
except total separations, which were the sum of the 
component rates. The median was used because 
the sample was small and its composition unstable. 
Ratios of quits, discharges, and the other variables 
to the mean number on the payroll were computed 
for each manufacturer on a company, rather than 
establishment, basis. They were then arranged 
in order of magnitude and the median selected for 
each item. 

By 1929, enough earlier data had been obtained 
from the participants to permit the extension of a 
monthly series back to January 1919. The pub- 
lished data showed rates of accessions, total sepa- 
rations, voluntary quits, discharges, and layoffs 
for total manufacturing.2? On July 1, 1929, the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. transferred the 
responsibility for the collection and compilation of 
labor-turnover rates to the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. Approximately 350 large manufacturers, 
employing 700,000 workers, comprised the sample 
at that time. 


Definitions 


Labor-turnover rates are divided into two broad 
groups: Accessions or additions to employment, 
and separations or terminations of employment. 
Accession and separation rates are important for 
interpreting changes in the Bureau’s employment 
series, since each monthly net change in an in- 
dustry is the result of employment additions and 
separations. 

Separations are reported as quits, discharges, 


! The industry group—printing, publishing, and allied industries—is exe 
cluded from the turnover survey. 

2 For compiete Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. series, see Labor Turnover 
in American Factories, in the July 1929 Monthly Labor Review (p. 62). 
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layoffs, and military and miscellaneous separations. 
They are expressed in the BLS series as a rate per 
100 employees, with separate rates for each of the 
component items computed for each published 
industry. 

The primary difference between types of sep- 
arations is whether action is initiated by the 
employee or employer, i. e., whether it is voluntary 
on the employee's part or involuntary. Voluntary 
actions—quits—are initiated by the employee for 
an almost unlimited variety of reasons, generally 
financial, personal, or social (social reasons are 
lack of housing and transportation, poor com- 
munity facilities, etc.). Involuntary actions may 
either be initiated by the employer or be beyond 
the control of both employer and employee; these 
actions may arise from economic causes such as 
business conditions, physiological reasons such as 
old age, and performance reasons such as incom- 
Discharges, layoffs, and miscellaneous 


petence 
Within 


separations are considered involuntary. 


the involuntary group of separations, the reason 
for the action determines the particular category 
in the Bureau’s turnover rates. 

Quits are terminations of employment initiated 


by employees. They may be due to job dis- 
satisfaction, return to school, marriage, maternity, 
acceptance of other job, ill health, or voluntary 
retirement without a company pension. Unauthor- 
ized absences of more than 7 consecutive calendar 
days also are considered quits. 

Discharges are terminations of employment initi- 
ated by management and occasioned by employees’ 
incompetence, violation of rules, dishonesty, in- 
subordination, laziness, habitual absenteeism, or 
inability to meet the organization’s physical 
standards. 

Layoffs are unpaid terminations of employment 
for more than 7 consecutive calendar days which 
are initiated by management without prejudice to 
the worker. They result from reasons such as 
lack of orders, materials shortages, conversion of 
plant to new product, or introduction of improved 
machinery or processes. 

Military separations are terminations of employ- 
ment for military duty lasting or expected to last 
more than 30 consecutive calendar days. From 
January 1942 through June 1944, the military 
separation rate was published separately. It has 
since been included in the miscellaneous separation 


rate. 


Miscellaneous separations are terminations for 
reasons other than those itemized such as retire- 
ment on company pension, death, or permanent 
disability. Prior to 1940, miscellaneous separa- 
tions were included with quits. 

Persons on paid or unpaid authorized leaves of 
absence are not counted as separations until it is 
definitely determined that such persons will not 
return to work. At that time, a separation is 
reported as one of the above types, depending on 
the circumstances. 

Accessions are all permanent and temporary 
additions to the employment roll, whether of new 
or rehired employees. 

New hires are permanent and temporary addi- 
tions to the employment roll that have not been 
specifically recalled by the employer. 


Data Published 


Three series of turnover rates on a national 
basis are prepared by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics: All employees, and men and women sepa- 
rately. For all employees, monthly rates for all 
variables (quits, discharges, etc.) are shown for 
each industry in the survey. For men and women, 
rates of accessions, total separations, and quits 
are published quarterly for the manufacturing 
industry groups and subdivisions. 


Frequency and Medium of Publication. Prelim- 
inary turnover rates for total employment are 
published monthly in a BLS press release about a 
month after the reference month. Preliminary 
rates for detailed industries are published by the 
Bureau in the Employment and Payrolls Monthly 
Statistical Report and the Monthly Labor Review 
about 2 months after the month of reference.’ 
Final rates are available in these publications a 
month after the preliminary rates. 

Separate rates for men and women were pub- 
lished monthly from March 1944 through July 
1947. At that time, the rates were discontinued 
until January 1950, when publication was resumed 
on a quarterly basis for the first month of each 
quarter. 

The Bureau does not publish turnover rates for 
any time period longer than a month. For a 
yearly period, either average monthly rates for 

4 One preliminary series is published for each month. In the monthly 


publications, the preliminary rates for the current month are printed with 
the final estimates for the previous month. 
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each variable, or annual rates, can be computed. 
The average monthly rate for a turnover item is, 
of course, the mean of the rates for the 12 months. 
An annual rate is the sum of the 12 monthly rates. 
Technically, a yearly rate should be this cumulated 
rate. For example, if monthly quit rates were 
not available, an annual quit rate would be de- 
rived by dividing average plant employment into 
the total number of workers who quit during the 
year. The result would be equivalent to that 
obtained by cumulating the 12 monthly rates. 
However, this cumulated rate is difficult to in- 
terpret; an annual quit rate amounting to 50 per 
100 employees seems to imply that 50 percent of 
all the persons employed in January voluntarily 
left their jobs by the end of December. It may be 
that half of all the employees quit, but it is more 
likely that most of those who quit held largely 
the same jobs—that is, it was largely the same 
jobs which were vacated and refilled. As the 
Bureau does not have information on the number 
of employees who remained with the establishment 
during the entire year, annual rates cannot be 
properly interpreted. Over short periods of time, 
it is believed that the turnover items measured 
include little repetitive counting of employees who 
have left the same jobs, while over a period as long 
as a year there is considerable duplication. An 
average of the 12 monthly rates may provide a 
useful measure if a 1-month rate is not suitable for 
certain purposes, or if it is considered to be unusual 
or unduly influenced by seasonality. 


Scope of the BLS Series 


BLS turnover series are prepared on a national 
basis only. Both the turnover items reported and 
the employment base used to derive the rates ap- 
ply to total employment, whether full or part 
time, permanent or temporary. Separate data 
for production workers are not reported. Trans- 
fers from one department or plant of a multiunit 
firm to another are not considered turnover. 
Monthly data on transfers, however, are collected 
because of their value as editing aids. 


Universe. All manufacturing industries are repre- 
sented in the labor-turnover universe, with the 
exception of the entire printing, publishing, and 
allied industries group and certain seasonal in- 
dustries such as women’s and misses’ outerwear, 


Coverage of BLS labor turnover sample 





Employment 
a | EDS PEN TE 
establish- | 


Industry group ments in 


Percent 
of uni- 
verse 


In report- 
ing estab- 





= 
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Manufacturing ........ jeune 1 
Durable goods ste atihliintadiiaiatintals q . , 14 
Nondurable goods... ... 1% 

Metal mining............... 

Coal mining: 
Anthracite........ 
Bituminous..._._. 

Communications: 
Telephone (*) 
Telegraph (*) 


Se 











Se #6 8 





! Percents for manufacturing relate to employment in industries within 
the scope of the survey. 
3 Data are not available. 


canning and preserving, and fertilizer manufac- 
turing. These industries are excluded because 
their seasonality or small-establishment character 
makes it difficult to sustain sample adequacy. 
Individual rates are not published for each cov- 
ered industry, as some industry samples are too 
small to permit separate publication. 

Approximately 1.5 million manufacturing em- 
ployees, about 8 percent of total manufacturing 
employment, are outside the scope of the turnover 
survey. The only nonmanufacturing industries 
covered are metal mining, coal mining, and 
communications, (See table.) 


Sources and Estimating Procedures 


Questionnaire and Collection. A shuttle schedule 
is mailed to cooperating employers; that is, the 
same form is returned to the respondent each 
month for the entry of current data. The cumu- 
lated total of each turnover item for the calendar 
month is reported. Total employment, the base 
used to compute the rates, is reported for 1 week 
ending nearest the 15th of the month, except for 
the telephone and telegraph industries, for which 
employment at the end of the current month is 
reported. 

The only turnover items requested for women 
are total accessions, total separations, and quits. 
The employment base is the number of women on 
the payroll during the week ending nearest the 
15th of the month. 


Industrial Classification. Since December 1949, 
manufacturing firms have been classified in ac- 
cordance with the Standard Industrial Classifica- 
tion Manual (1945). From 1943 through 1949, 
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the Social Security Board (1942) code structure 
was used. Prior to 1943, firms were coded in 
accordance with the Census of Manufactures 
industrial classification system. 

Classification of nonmanufacturing reporters 
is based on the Social Security Board structure. 


Method of Computation. Turnover rates are esti- 
mates of ratios. For individual industries, the 
rates are computed by dividing the amount of 
turnover items of each type, reported by the sample 
establishments, by the total number of employees 
reported by those establishments. The result is 
multiplied by 100. In an industry sample, for 
example, 623 employees quit between January 
1 and 31, while 30,062 employees worked or re- 
ceived pay during the week of January 11-17. 
The January quit rate for the industry is: 


623 


Turnover rates for industry groups are computed 
by weighting the rates for the component indus- 
tries by the Bureau’s universe employment esti- 


mates. Rates for the durable and nondurable 
goods subdivisions and for “all manufacturing” 
are weighted by employment in the major in- 
dustry groups. 

Women turnover items are subtracted from 
total-employment turnover items to obtain turn- 
over items for men. Separate men and women 
turnover rates for industry groups are obtained 
by weighting the rates in individual industries by 
the BLS quarterly employment estimates for men 
and women. 


Continuity of Series. Comparable rates are avail- 
able for “all manufacturing” from January 1930 * 
and for two coal-mining and two communication 
industries from 1943. Because of the adoption of 
the SIC code structure in December 1949, com- 
parable rates for individual industries are available 
only from that date. However, December 1949 
rates for many industries have been computed on 
both the SSB and SIC bases so that the effect of 
the classification revision may be measured. 
Concurrent with the adoption of the SIC, 
4 Prior to this date, median rates were used. Substitution of the arithmetic 
average resulted in rates 25 to 100 percent higher than the median rates. 


* For the telephone and telegraph industries, the employment base is still 
the average of employment on the iast day of the preceding and current month. 


industry-group rates were calculated by weighting 
the rates in the component industries by employ- 
ment in those industries. Group rates had pre- 
viously been computed directly from the group 
sample. Under both systems, the total-manufac- 
turing and durable and nondurable rates were 
derived by weighting the industry-group rates by 
employment in those groups. 

In 1943, the base of the turnover ratio was 
changed from production workers to total employ- 
ment. Prior to October 1945, the employment 
base was the average of employment on the last 
day of the preceding month and the last day of 
the current month; this base was changed to em- 
ployment during the midweek.’ The effect on 
the rates resulting from this change was negligible. 


Limitations of Series 


As the Bureau’s turnover sample is comprised 
mainly of large firms, the rates are lower and more 
stable than they would be if small and medium- 
sized firms had greater representation. Large- 
firm rates are usually lower because of generally 
higher wage rates, better working conditions, more 
fringe benefits, greater advancement opportunities, 
better recruiting procedures, etc. In addition, 
as transfers from one department or plant of a 
multi-establishment concern to another are not 
considered turnover, all intracompany shifting is 
not reflected in the turnover items of large firms. 

The use of turnover rates to interpret changes 
in the Bureau’s monthly employment series is 
limited for the following reasons: (1) The labor- 
turnover series measure changes during the calen- 
dar month, while the employment series measure 
changes from midmonth to midmonth; (2) industry 
coverage is not identical, as the printing and pub- 
lishing industry and some seasonal industries are 
excluded from turnover; (3) the rates tend to be 
understated because small firms are not as 
prominent in the turnover sample as in the em- 
ployment sample; and (4) if a plant is affected by a 
work stoppage, the report for that plant is ex- 
cluded from the turnover rates for the industry. 
If strikes are widespread and affect a substantial 
number of reporting firms in an industry, rates for 
that industry are omitted. The employment 
series reflect such stoppages. 


—JEANETTE G. SIEGEL 
Division of Manpower and Employment Statistics 





Recent Decisions 
of Interest to Labor ' 





Wages and Hours ’ 


Child-Labor Violation Action-—Statute of Limitations. The 
United States Supreme Court held * that the United States 
cannot bring an action for violation of the child-labor 
provisions of the Public Contracts (Walsh-Healey) Act 
later than 2 years from the date of the violation. The 
2-year period under the statute of limitations of the Portal- 
to-Portal Act began to run when the child was employed, 
the Court said; it did not begin only when it was adminis- 
tratively determined by the United States Department of 
Labor that the contractor was liable for liquidated damages. 


Off-the-Road Employees Under FLSA. (1) The Supreme 
Court held * that the Fair Labor Standards Act applies to 
employees of a contractor engaged in production of 
material used in repairing interstate roads. Previously, 
the Court had ruled that in the repairing of roads and 
railroads whereon interstate commerce was conducted, the 
employer was subject to the overtime provisions of the 
act. In the instant case, the Court said that the act also 
applied to the manufacture or production of materials used 
in repairing of roads, railroads, or other instrumentalities 
for the transportation of persons and goods in commerce 
between the States. 

(2) Another decision by the Supreme Court held * that 
the act applied to operation of a stone quarry in manu- 
facture of concrete products for local customers who used 
the products on roads, railroads, airports, etc., engaged in 
interstate commerce. The ruling was similar to that of a 
lower court in Johnson v. Durkin,® a case which the 
Supreme Court refused to review; work in a reservoir area 
of a dam being constructed across a nonnavigable stream 
as part of a Federal flood-control project, the lower court 
had held, was work in interstate commerce. The em- 
ployees, who removed trees and brush and other floatable 
material for the purpose of preventing damage to the power 
machinery of the dam, were therefore held to be entitled 
to overtime under the FLSA. 


Changing Clothes and Taking Showers in Worktime. A 
United States district court held’ that time spent by 
employees in changing clothes and taking shower baths at 
the beginning and end of the workday should be included 
as worktime under the Fair Labor Standards Act, when 
the changing of clothes and showering are necessary as an 
integral part of the work. 


The work was in a storage-battery plant in which an 
extensive use of lead, lead compounds, and sulfuric acid 
was necessary. As a result, the Court stated, frequent 
changes of clothing and ready access to showers or water 
were important. In such a plant, the Court said, the 
changing-clothes and bathing requirement is occasioned 
by the poisonous substances used in the manufacturing 
process, is an integral part of that process, and therefore 
should be considered a part of the day’s work. 


Injunction Restraining Secretary of Labor’s Wage Order. 
Pending final determination of the case, a United States 
district court issued * an injunction prohibiting the Secre- 
tary of Labor from enforcing a minimum-wage deter- 
mination order of $1 an hour against the cotton-textile 
industry for work under the Public Contracts (Walsh- 
Healey) Act. The court ruled further that during this 
stay of enforcement, any plaintiff or party to the suit who 
enters into any contract for Government work under the 
Walsh-Healey Act shall be required to file a bond of $2,000 
with the clerk of the court. 


Labor Relations 


Salaried Plant Clerical Workers in Bargaining Unit. By a 
National Labor Relations Board ruling® salaried plant 
clerical workers were included in a unit of production and 
maintenance employees. 

The clerical workers consisted of timekeepers, expediters 
and junior clerks, typists, and stenographers, all of whom 
performed their duties in the plant area, As they were 
salaried, were not docked for time off, were not paid 
shift premiums, had a different vacation plan, and received 
their pay weekly, the employer contended that such 
workers were prevented from being included in a unit 
with the other employees. The Board held, however, that 
even though these differences existed between clerical and 
other plant employees, the clerical workers should be 
included in the unit, since they spent a substantial part 
of their time in plant areas and were in frequent contact 
with production and maintenance employees. 


! Prepared in the U. 8. Department of Labor, Office of the Solicitor. 

The cases covered in this article represent a selection of the significant 
decisions believed to be of special interest. No attempt has been made to 
reflect all recent judicial and administrative developments in the field of 
labor law or to indicate the effect of particular decisions in jurisdictions in 
which contrary results may be reached, based upon local statutory provisions, 
the existence of local precedents, or a different approach by the courts to the 
issue presented. 

? This section is intended merely as a digest of some recent decisions involv- 
ing the Fair Labor Standards Act and the Portal-to-Portal Act. It is not 
to be construed and may not be relied upon as interpretation of these acts 
by the Administrator of the Wage and Hour Division or any agency of the 
Department of Labor. 

4 Unercelled Chemical Corp. v. U. 8. (U. 8. Sup. Ct. No, 203, Mar. 9, 1653). 

4 Alstate Construction Co. v. Durkin (U. 8. Sup. Ct. No, 206, Mar. 9, 1953). 

* Thomas v. Hempt Bros. (U. 8. 8up. Ct. No. 410, Mar. 9, 1963). 

* 108 F. 2d 334. 

1 Tobin v. Steiner etal. (D.C. M.D. Tenn., No. 1488, Feb. 25, 1953) 

* Covington Mills v. Durkin (D. C. Dist. of Col., Feb. 19, 1963). 

* In re A. O. Smith Corp. (102 NLRB No. 96, Feb. 5, 1963). 
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Effect of Promotion to Foreman on Seniority Rights. The 
Pepnsylvania Supreme Court held that acceptance by 
employees of promotion from the position of machinist 
to that of foreman did not constitute a “voluntary quit- 
ting’ under a seniority clause in a collective-bargaining 
contract. The clause provided that “seniority shall 
cease”’ upon “‘voluntary quitting.” 

The three employees were members of the United Steel- 
workers union (CIO), which on January 1, 1943, entered 
into an agreement with their employer that included the 
seniority clause referred to above. While this agreement 
was still in effect, they were promoted to foremen by the 
employer. In 1949, because of a recession in business, 
their services as foremen were no longer needed. On 
objection by the union, they were not permitted to return 
to their previous jobs as machinists, but were discharged 
by the employer. The union’s contention was that these 
employees had lost their seniority rights when they were 
promoted. Petition was then made by the three em- 
ployees for a decree restraining the union from interfering 
with their employment and seniority rights, which the 
lower court granted. 

This decision was affirmed by the State supreme court. 
The agreement's provision concerning “voluntary quit- 
ting,”’ the court said, meant that seniority was to cease 
when an employee voluntarily quit his employment at the 
employer's place of business and was not meant to include 
& promotion under the same employer. The court stated 
that the employees had acquired seniority rights under 
the 1943 agreement, and that the union, when it required 
the employer to discharge them, had unjustly interfered 
with those rights. 


Anti-Featherbedding Provision. Two United States 
Supreme Court decisions held that section 8 (b) (6) of the 
Labor Management Relations (Taft-Hartley) Act, other- 
wise known as the “anti-featherbedding”’ provision, was 
not violated. That section precludes a union from causing 
an employer to pay “for services which are not performed 
or not to be performed.” 

(1) In October 1947, a local of the American Federation 
of Musicians (AFL) attempted to persuade the manage- 
ment of an interstate chain of theaters to hire a pit orches- 
tra of local musicians whenever a traveling band performed 
on the stage. The local orchestra, under this arrangement, 
was to play overtures and to furnish music during inter- 
missions and while the patrons were leaving the theater. 
The management refused, and a traveling band already 
scheduled to appear at the management’s theater canceled 
its engagement on the union’s objection. In May 1949, 
the union made a new proposal that a local orchestra be 
employed on a number of occasions having a relation to 
the number of traveling-band appearances. The manage- 
ment again rejected the union's plan, and another traveling 
band refused to appear. In December 1949, a similar 
plan proposed by the union was agreed to by the manage- 
ment but was disapproved by the New York office of the 
theater chain. 

Charges were filed by the theater chain with the NLRB 
in 1949, asserting that the union was violating section 8 


(b) (6) of the act. The Board dismissed the theater 
chain’s complaint, but a court of appeals set aside the 
Board’s dismissal, holding that the union was guilty of an 
unfair labor practice under section 8 (b) (6) of the Taft- 
Hartley Act (the anti-featherbedding provision). 

The Supreme Court, however, treated the union’s 
proposal as made in gooi faith, contemplating performance 
of actual services. Payimeuts fot “standing by’’ are not 
payments for services performed, the Court stated; the 
union, in this case, did not make a mere stand-by offer, but 
rather a bona fide offer of competent performance of 
relevant services; and it remained for the employer, 
‘through free and fair negotiations,’’ to determine whether 
such offer should be accepted or what compensation should 
be paid for the work done. The Court therefore ruled ™ 
that the act was not violated. 

(2) Another case” involved charges filed with the 
NLRB that the International Typographical Union 
(AFL) and its officers were violating section 8 (b) (6) by 
insisting that newspaper publishers pay printers for setting 
up reproductions of advertising matter which ordinarily 
have no value to the publisher. Such procedure, or “made 
work,” is known in the printing trade as “setting bogus.” 

Appeal was made by the newspaper publishers to the 
United States Supreme Court after a United States court 
of appeals had upheld dismissal by the NLRB of the 
‘“featherbedding” charges. 

The Supreme Court held that the practice called only 
for payment for work actually done, as distinguished from 
practices prohibited by section 8 (b) (6), which precludes 
payment for services “‘not performed or not to be per- 
formed.”” It remained for the parties, the Court stated, 
to determine the value to the employer of the work in 
question. The decision of the court of appeals was 
affirmed. 


Effect of Board’s Settlement on Party Making Charge. A 
United States circuit court of appeals held that the 
NLRB and a party charged with a violation of the LMRA 
may not, after a complaint is issued, arrange a settlement 
without giving the party who made the charge a chance 
to be heard on his objections to the arrangement. 

The Board may or may not issue a complaint, in its 
discretion, the court said, but, ‘‘once it does,’’the charging 
party is entitled to a hearing under the Administrative 
Procedure Act. That act provides: “The agency shall 
afford all interested parties opportunity for (1) the sub- 
mission and consideration of facts ... and (2) to the 
extent that the parties are unable so to determine any 
controversy by consent, hearing, and decision upon notice 
and in conformity with . . . this title.’ The court noted 
further that, if the charging party believes the Board to be 
wrong in its decision following the hearing, he can get court 
review on the questions of law and fact. 


® Haefele et al. v. Davia et ai., officers of Local 1780, United Steelworkers 
(CIO) (Pa. Sup. Ct. No. 239, Feb. 13, 1953). 

NLRB vy. Gamble Enterprises, Inc. (U. 8. Sup. Ct. No. 238, Mar. 9, 1953). 

"NLRB v. American Newspaper Publishers (U. 8. Sup. Ct. No. 58, Mar. 9, 
1953). 

% Marine Engineers Beneficial Association No. 13 v. NLRB (C. A. 3, 
Mar. 10, 1953). 
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No-Strike Clause Affecting Right To Cross Picket Line. 
The United States Supreme Court held ™ that an employer 
had the right to discharge a union emplovee jor his refusal 
in the course of his work to cross a picket line of another 
union at another company’s plant, when the contract 
between the employer and the employee’s union contained 
a no-strike clause. 

Section 8 (b) (4) (D) of the LMRA provides that nothing 
in the statutory restrictive provisions against unions 
“shall be construed to make unlawful a refusal by any 
person to enter upon the premises of any employer (other 
than his own employer), if the employees of such employer 
are engaged in a strike ratified or approved by a repre- 
sentative of such employees whom such employer is 
required to recognize under this act.” 

This clause, the Court held, shows that the contracting 
parties are not prevented from embodying in their contract 
“a provision against requiring an employee to cross & 
picket line,” and that nothing in the act prevents ‘‘their 
agreeing upon contrary provisions.’”” The Court pointed 
out that a breach of such an agreement may be made 
grounds for an employee’s discharge. 

In a dissenting opinion, Justice Black said that the Taft- 
Hartley Act was not intended to deprive unions of the 
advantage of a policy requiring union men to respect 
picket lines. He felt that the decision of the majority 
took away rights of the employees which the act “left 
standing.” 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Injury of Railroad Employee on Navigable Waters. A 
United States Supreme Court ruling held ™ that the 
Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act 
excluded the Federal Employers’ Liability Act with respect 
to injury or death of railroad employees on navigable 
waters. 

The Supreme Court was called upon to determine 
whether the Federal Employers’ Liability Act or the 
Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workeis’ Compensation 
Act applied to an injured freight brakeman of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Co. The brakeman (O’Rourke) was 
injured while releasing brakes of freight cars preparatory 
to unloading them from a car float located in navigable 
waters. 

An action was commenced under the Liability Act, 
but was dismissed " by the district court on the ground 
that the Longshoremen’s Act applied exclusively. A 
United States court of appeals reversed ” this decision 
on the ground that the Liability Act covered railroad 
employees engaged in railroad business on navigable 


1“ NLRB v. Rockaway News Supply Co. (U. 8. Sup. Ct. No. 318, Mar. 9, 
1953). 

4 Pennsyloania R. R. Co. ¥. O' Rourke (U. 8. Sup. Ct., Jan. 12, 1953). 

#99 F. Supp. 506. 

7 104 F. 2d 612. 

6231 U. 8. 128. 

244 U. 8. 205, 217. 

® Chrysler Corp. v. California Employment Stabilization Commission (Calif. 
Dist. Ct. of App., 2d Appell. Dist., Feb. 10, 1953). 


waters. The appeals court held further that O’ Rourke 
was not—within the meaning of the Longshoremen’s 
Act—in maritime employment when injured. 

The Supreme Court found that the Longshoremen’s 
Act provided coverage for such injuries by the clause: 
“Compensation shall be payable . . . in respect of dis- 
ability or death of an employee, but only if the disability 
or death results from an injury occurring upon the navi- 
gable waters of the United States (including any drydock), 
and if recovery for the disability or death through work- 
men’s compensation proceedings may not validly be 
provided by State law.” Liability under this act, the 
Court found, was exclusive of all other liability, including 
that under the Federal Employers’ Liability Act. The 
Court held, as in an earlier decision (in Nogueira v. 
N.Y., N.H. & H. R.R. Co"), that a car float in navigable 
waters was “subject to the maritime law like any other 
vessel.”’ It held that O’Rourke’s employment was 
“‘maritime’’ while he was on the float, and that therefore 
“the Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensation 
Act applied.” 

In Southern Pacific Co. v. Jensen," a case decided before 
the enactment of the Longshoremen’s Act, the United 
States Supreme Court held that a State workmen’s 
compensation act was inapplicable to an employee killed 
while engaged in unloading a ship on navigable waters. 
The ship was owned by the Southern Pacific Co., a com- 
mon carrier by rail and also the employer of the workman 
who was killed. Such matters, the Court stated, were 
within the exclusive admiralty jurisdiction of the Federal 
Government; therefore, the State act was inapplicable, 
since the employer was engaged in maritime work even 
though employed by a railroad. To hold otherwise, the 
Court held, would result in “destruction of the very 
uniformity in respect to maritime matters which the 
Constitution was designed to establish.’’” The O'Rourke 
case follows a number of other cases which stemmed from 
the Southern Pacific case. 


Unemployment Compensation 


Labor Dispute Disqualification—Volitional Test. Claim- 
ants were union and nonunion office employees of the 
Chrysler Corp. The United Automobile Workers (CIO) 
was the bargaining agent of the office and production 
workers. As a result of a strike vote, the production 
workers struck. The office workers remained on the job 
as part of the strike strategy. However, some weeks later, 
the office workers were laid off as a result of a lack of 
work caused by the strike. 

Section 56 (a) of the California law provides that a 
claimant is ineligible for benefits, if he left his work because 
of a labor dispute, for the period during which he continues 
out of work while the dispute is still in active progress. 

The State agency allowed benefits to both union and 
nonunion office workers. The trial court disallowed all 
benefits. The California appellate court held ™ that the 
union claimants were disqualified and that the nonunion 
claimants were eligible for benefits. 
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The appellate court agreed that a literal interpretation 
of the wording of the statute would make the labor- 
dispute disqualification dependent only upon the objective 
fact, of the leaving of work because of a trade dispute. 
However, the court applied the “volitional test’’ previ- 
ously enunciated in judicial decisions, which requires an 
analysis of whether the unemployment resulted from vol- 
untary action by the claimant, or whether he was com- 
pelled to leave his job because of the acts of others. 


Double Disqualification. An Ohio court of common pleas 
held * that, under a statute which disqualifies an individual 
for quitting work without good cause, a second disqualifi- 
cation could be imposed when a claimant quit work, filed 
claim and was disqualified, and later got another job 
which she quit after 3 months. The court stated that, 


had the legislature intended that a claimant be disqualified 
only once during a benefit year, language more easily 


" Collopy v. DeVol (Ohio Ct. of Com. Pleas, Franklin Co., Jan. 27, 1953), 

™ Matthews v. Pid. of Review, Bureau of Unemployment Compensation (Ohio 
Ct. of App., 8th Dist., undated). 

™ In re Stevenson et al. (N.C. Buper. Ct. of Rowan Co., Nov. %, 1952). 


susceptible of that construction should have been used. 
Without clear language to the contrary, the court said, all 
penalties against quitting empl»yment without just cause 
should be imposed as often as such quitting occurs. 


Lack of Union Membership. An Ohio court of appeals 
affirmed “ an administrative decision holding a claimant 
eligible for benefits. The claimant was able to work and 
available for work as a rough carpenter and painter, but 
he had been denied union membership and was conse- 
quently unable to obtain work in these occupations. 


Unemployment After End of Strike. A North Carolina 
superior court affirmed,” without opinion, a decision of 
the agency which disallowed benefits. Claimants had 
gone out on strike, and as a result the employer had to 
cancel the orders he had on file and return the raw materials 
then on hand. The labor dispute was held responsible 
not only for the unemployment during the strike itself, 
but also for the continued idleness of most strikers until 
new orders could be obtained and plant operations could 
be resumed sufficiently to permit their reemployment. 





Chronology of 
Recent Labor Events 





March 10, 1953 


Tue California Jurisdictional Strike Act, prohibiting inter- 
ference with an employer's business in an interunion 
jurisdictional dispute, was upheld by the California Su- 
preme Court, in the case of Seven-Up Bottling Co. of Los 
Angeles, Inc., v. Grocery Drivers Union, Local 848 et al. 
(Source: Labor Relations Reporter, Vol. 31, No. 45, April 
6, 1953, LRRM, p. 2530.) 


March 13 


Tue National Labor Relations Board ruled that a strike in 
protest against the unfair labor practices of an employer 
arising from noncontractual matters did not violate either a 
no-strike clause of the contract or the 60-day notice re- 
quired under the Labor Management Relations (Taft- 
Hartley) Act. The strike (caused by the employer’s 
illegal support of a rival union) was protected activity and 
the strikers never lost their status as employees, according 
to the decision in the case of Mastro Plastics Corp. and 
French-American Reeds Manufacturing Co., Inc., of New 
York, N. Y., and United Brotherhood of Carpenters & 
Joiners of America, Local 3127 (AFL). (Source: Labor 
Relations Reporter, Vol. 31, No. 41, March 23, 1953, 
LRRM, p. 1494.) 


Tue American Federation of Labor granted the Aluminum 
Workers Council, one of its organizing committees, an 
international charter. The new union is named the Inter- 
national Council of Aluminum Workers and has 30,000 
members in 40 locals in the United States and Canada. 
(Source: AFL News-Reporter, March 13, 1953.) 


March 16 


Tue Supreme Court of the United States upheld a 
Virginia court injunction, issued under the State’s “right- 
to-work” act, against a union’s peaceful picketing of a 
construction site for the purpose of forcing the general 
contractor to eliminate nonunion workers. The case was 
the United Association of Journeymen & Apprentices of the 
Plumbing & Pipe Fitting Industry, Local No. 10 (AFL) et 
al. v. Graham et al., trading as Graham Bros. (Source: 
U. 8. Law Week, Vol. 21, No. 36, March 17, 1953, LW, p. 
4252.) 


March 17 


Tue Director of Price Stabilization ended all remaining 
price controls established under the Defense Production 
Act. of 1950 and its amendments, by amending General 
Overriding Regulation 44, [Such controls were first 
established in January 1951 (see Chron. item for January 
26, 1951, MLR, March 1951.)] The Director s action was 
the final step in complying with President Eisenhower's 
directive for the orderly termination of such controls (see 
Chron. item for February 6, 1953, MLR, March 1953). 
(Source: Federal Register, Vol. 18, No. 53, March 19, 1953 
p. 1567; for details, see p. 517 of this issue.) 


Tue Presipent accepted the resignation of David L. Cole 
as Director of the Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service to take effect about May 1, 1953 (see Chron. item 
for September 15, 1952, MLR, November 1952). (Source: 
White House release No. 90, March 17, 1953.) 


March 18 


Empvorees of 19 railroad unions won a productivity wage 
increase of 4 cents an hour, under the binding decision of a 
Presidential referee (see Chron. item for December 30, 
1952, MLR, February 1953). The award is retroactive to 
December 1, 1952, and continues until October 1953, when 
the present contracts expire. The referee pointed out that 
he did not have authority to grant a so-called annual im- 
provement wage factor, as requested by the unions. 
(Source: Decision of Arbitrator in re Eastern, Western, and 
Southeastern Carriers’ Conference Committees and 15 Co- 
operating Railway Labor Organizations and 4 Operating 
Brotherhoods; in Labor Relations Reporter, Vol. 31, No 
42, March 25, 1953, 20 LA, p. 93.) 


March 20 


Tue Federal Court of Appeals, Second Circuit, in New 
York, upheld as valid the retroactive ban in the 1949 
amendments to the Fair Labor Standards Act on the pay- 
ment of “overtime on overtime,” in the case of Addison et 
al. v. Huron Stevedoring Corp. and Aaron et al. v. Bay 
Ridge Operating Co., Inc. The amendments were passed 
following a Supreme Court decision upholding the ‘“‘over- 
time-on-overtime” claims of New York longshoremen (see 
Chron. item for July 20, 1949, MLR, September 1949). 
(Source: Labor Relations Reporter, Vol. 31, No. 43, 
March 30, 1953, 11 WH Cases, p. 312.) 


March 24 


Tae PRESIDENT announced that he had directed the Fed- 
eral Mediation and Conciliation Service Director to estab- 
lish an atomic energy labor-management relations panel 
within his organization. It will replace a similar inde- 
pendent panel previously set up within the United States 
Atomic Energy Commission. The resignations of mem- 
bers of the old panel were accepted by the President on 
March 6 (effective as of February 27). The new panel 
will assume jurisdiction of those disputes which have not 
527 
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been resolved by mediation or conciliation and which 
threaten to interfere with an essential part of the atomic 
energy program. The FMCS, in censultation with the 
AEC, is to promulgate procedures for the new panel, con- 
sistent with the Labor Management Relations (Taft- 
Hartley) Act and the Atomic Energy Act of 1946. (Source: 
White House Release No. 100, March 24, 1953; and New 
York Times, March 11, 1953.) 


March 26 


Tue United Mine Workers of America Welfare and Retire- 
ment Fund announced that a contract had been awarded 
for building 10 hospitals, with an estimated capacity of 
1,040 beds, in coal-mining communities in Kentucky, West 
Virginia, and Virginia. (Source: UMWA Welfare and 
Retirement Fund release, March 26, 1953.) 


Tue Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America (CIO) 
and the Clothing Manufacturers Association of the United 
States reached a new agreement (effective May 25, 1953) 
for a 12'4-cent hourly wage increase covering 150,000 men’s 
clothing workers; other benefits of 3% cents an hour were 
negotiated in December 1952. On March 27, the union 
also won a 10-cent hourly wage increase, together with 
other benefits of 2 cents an hour, from employers of 100,000 
workers in the cotton-garment and shirt industry. These 
increases were the first negotiated in the two branches of 
the industry since 1950. (Source: New York Times, 
March 27 and 28, 1953.) 


March 27 


Tue Federal Wage and Hour Administrator, acting under 
the Fair Labor Standards Act, approved higher minimum- 
woege rates for the railroad, railway express, and property 
motor-transport industry in Puerto Rico, effective Mey 4, 
1953. The new minimum rate was set at 33 cents an hour 
(formerly 25 cents) for the railroad division of the industry 
and at 60 cents (formerly 35 cents) for the railway express 
and property motor-transport division. (Source: Federal 
Register, Vol. 18, No. 63, April 2, 1953, p. 1831.) 


Tue United Automobile Workers (UAW-CIO) closed its 
14th constitutional convention at Atlantic City, after 
making the annual guaranteed wage the major goal in its 
1955 negotiations with the automobile industry. (CIO 
News, March 30, 1953; for convention details, see p. 496 of 
this issue.) 


March 31 


Tae Executive Counc of the International Longshore- 
men’s Association (AFL) directed its New York district 
council to supplant the shapeup system of hiring in the 
Port of New York with a more acceptable method on the 
expiration of its contract with the New York Shipping 
Association at the end of September 1953. This action 
followed a meeting of the ILA executive council with the 
AFL president (see Chron, item for February 3, 1953, 
MLR, March 1953). On April 7, the New York district 


(Source: New York 


council voted to abolish the shapeup. 
Times, April 1 and 9, 1953.) 


April 1 


Tue Presipent approved Public Law 13, providing for the 
elevation of the Federal Security Agency within 10 days 
to an executive department of Government with Cabinet 
status, under Presidentiai Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 
1953. On April 11, the agencies and functions of the 
Federal Security Agency were transferred to the newly 
created Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Among the agencies transferred were the Social Security 
Administration, United States Public Health Service, and 
Children’s Bureau. (Source: Public Law 13, 83d Cong., 
Ist sess., April 1, 1953; and Federal Register, Vol. 18, No. 
70, April 11, 1953, p. 2053.) 


April 3 


Tue president of the American Federation of Labor called 
on AFL State federations and city bodies to oppose any 
legislative proposals for the use of compulsory arbitration 
in labor-management disputes. On March 24, such arbi- 
tration was advocated for serious national emergency 
disputes by the head of the International Association of 
Machinists (an AFL affiliate), in testifying before a con- 
gressional committee as to amending the Taft-Hartley 
Act. (Source: New York Times, March 25, 1953; and 
AFL News-Reporter, April 3, 1953.) 


April 4 


A 5-pay unauthorized strike of 1,500 members of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen (Ind.) against the 
Union Railroad, a subsidiary of the United States Steel 
Corp., was settled by Federal railway mediation. The 
trainmen walked out because of disciplinary suspension of 
two conductors. The strike idled 4 steel plants, some coal 
mines, and over 30,000 workers. (Source: New York 
Times, April 5, 1953.) 


April 6 


Tae Bureau or Lasor Sratistics issued its ‘old series” 
Consumers’ Price Index for January and February 1953 
(see Chron. item for January 30, 1953, MLR, March 
1953). Following the issuance, automatic reductions in 
cost-of-living allowances of workers covered by contracts 
containing escalation clauses based on these indexes 
became due on various dates. On April 7, General Motors 
Corp. announced that it would institute a 1-cent hourly 
reduction for about 397,000 employees; next day, Ford and 
Chrysler announced a similar cut for 120,000 and 115,000 
workers, respectively; salaried employees would also re- 
ceive similar reductions. The International Harvester 
Co. announced a similar reduction for 75,000 employees. 
In addition, about 1% million railroad workers were to 
get automatic cuts of 3 cents an hour, and 50,000 textile 
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workers, of 2 ceuts. (Source: U. 8. Dept. of Labor news 
release USDL-101, April 6, 1953; and New York Times, 
April 7 and 9, 1953.) 


Tue Supreme Court of the United States overruled the 
lower court and upheld collective agreements which pro- 
vide seniority credit for preemployment military service 
in the case of Ford Motor Co. v. Huffman, etc.; and Inter- 
national Union, United Automobile, Aircraft & Agricul- 
tural Implement Workers of America (CIO) v. Same. The 
Court rejected the contention that the seniority status of 
other employees had been illegally lowered by reason of 
unlawful discrimination in favor of newly employed vet- 
erans. (Source: U. 8. Law Week, Vol. 21, No. 39, April 
7, 1953, 21 LW, p. 4282.) 


Tur CIO executive board elected John V. Riffe, director 
of the CIO Organizing Committee, as executive vice 
president to succeed the late Allan 8. Haywood. (Source: 
CIO news release, April 6, 1953.) 


April 7 


A “NO-RAIDING-OF-MEMBERSHIP” accord was set as the 
first labor-unity goal of the AFL and CIO at the first 
joint meeting of their unity committees in Washington 
(see Chron. item for February 24, 1953, MLR, April 
1953). A 6-member subcommittee was appointed to sub- 
mit a plan to the full committees at a joint meeting to be 
held during the first week in June. (Source: Statement 


by AFL and CIO Unity Committees, April 7, 1953.) 





Developments in 
Industrial Relations’ 





Railroad Arbitration Award 


Unions representing more than a million railroad 
workers received a productivity wage increase of 
4 cents an hour, retroactive to December 1, 1952, 
under an arbitration award announced by a special 
referee on March 18, 1953. This increase was 
largely offset by a 3-cent hourly wage reduction 
for railroad workers resulting from a decline in 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics “old series’? Con- 
sumer Price Index for February 15, 1953, pub- 
lished April 6.2. The increase was granted “in 
consideration of increasing productivity in the 
economy and to the end of improving the real 
wage position of these employees during the life 
of the effective agreements.” 

The referee pointed out, however, that he was 
not ruling “with respect to whether a wage plan 
providing for annual improvement increases is 
desirable.” He limited the award to a single 
increase under the present 3-year agreements 
which are subject to renegotiation in October. 
“The decision in the instant case,” the referee 
stated, ‘arises out of a particular set of circum- 
stances and facts and within a particular time 
span, and it does not pretend to pass judgment 
on how the parties should deal with the produc- 
tivity issue in relation to wages in the future. 
It is of special moment here that agreements were 
made which drastically limited the reopening 
possibilities as compared with historic practice in 
the industry. At the expiration of the present 
moratorium, the parties will have full opportunity 
to consider their overall wage problems in collee- 
tive bargaining.” 

“‘When the parties concluded the present agree- 
ments, they agreed, among other things, that . 
the agreement would run until October 1, 1953, 
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without a reopening on wages except with respect 
to the reopening involved in this proceeding 

It is not apparent that in committing them- 
selves to these agreements the employees were 
agreeing to freeze their real wages for a 3-year 
period ... During this period there is every 
reason to assume that productivity in the econ- 
omy generally and on the railroads as well has 
continued to advance. Likewise, there is every 
reason to assume that during the period the real 
wages of most American workers, certainly those 
in the basic industries, have continued to increase 
. . . From the point of view of improvement in 
the standard of living by improving the real wage 
position of the employes, there is some equity to 
the employes’ argument on this matter.” 


Settlements, Negotiations, and Strikes 


Clothing. About 150,000 workers in the men’s 
and boys’ woolen clothing industry received 
hourly wage increases of 12% cents, effective May 
25, under an agreement reached between the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers (CIO) and the 
Clothing Manufacturers of the U.S. A. on March 
26. In December 1952, the parties concluded an 
agreement,’ effective September 15, 1952, pro- 
viding no change in pay rates but incorporating 
improvements in fringe benefits. The latter in- 
clude a 2-week paid vacation after 1 year’s 
service (formerly 1 week); an additional 1 percent 
payroll tax paid by employers into the industry- 
wide social insurance fund (to provide hospitaliza- 
tion benefits to employees’ wives and dependent 
children); and guaranteed pay for the present 6 
paid holidays regardless of the day of the week 
on which they fall. 

Agreement on a 10-cent hourly wage increase 
was also reached between the union and the men’s 
shirt and cotton garment manufacturers on March 
27. Other benefits agreed upon included the 
same improvements in hospitalization and holiday 
provisions as were provided in the contract cover- 
ing the men’s and boys’ woolen clothing industry. 
At the end of the month, negotiations continued 
in other clothing industries, including single pants, 
outerwear, and sportswear, and affecting an addi- 
tional 50,000 workers. 


1 Prepared in the Bureau's Division of Wages and Industrial Relations. 
2 See March 1953 issue of Monthly Laber Review (p. 290). 
* See April 1953 issue of Monthly Labor Review (p. 418). 
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Rubber. A “substantial” wage increase and im- 
proved pension and social insurance benefits 
were the main objectives in the 1953 contract 
bargaining program adopted by the iaternational 
policy committee of the United Rubber Workers 
(CIO) in mid-March. Other objectives included 
correction of interplant, intraplant, and area 
wage “inequities”; liberalized fringe benefits; 
completion of the union shop drive; and “in- 
vestigation of the possibility of negotiating a 
guaranteed annual wage.’’ Most contracts in 
the industry provide for wage reopening on 30 
days’ written notice by either party. However, 
5-year pension agreements signed in 1950 do not 
include a reopening provision. 

Meanwhile, a 2-year contract was signed March 
13 with the General Tire & Rubber Co., affecting 
about 3,300 employees. Terms of the agreement 
were similar to those previously concluded with 


the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co! 


American Locomotive Co. Separate contracts were 


signed between the CIO Steelworkers and the 
American Locomotive Co.’s Dunkirk, Auburn, 
and Schenectady, N. Y., plants early in March, 


ending the prolonged and complicated dispute. 
Employees on strike at the Auburn and Schenec- 
tady plants were back at work by March 2 and 
March 9, respectively. Final settlements followed 
employee ratification of a previous agreement 
covering basic contract terms.’ In addition to a 
“package” wage increase of 16 cents an hour, the 
basic contract called for a union shop and for a $150 
lump-sum payment in lieu of retroactive pay for 
each employee who had worked 75 percent of the 
regularly scheduled working time since January 
31, 1952—expiration date of the previous con- 
tract—with proportionate payments to employees 
who worked less than the required time. Formal 
contracts had been delayed until individual plant 
agreements were reached on certain local issues 
and on distribution of the “package” adjustment 
among wage increases and fringe benefits. 
Meanwhile, the constitutional issue which had 
overshadowed the contract dispute was not re- 
solved. The United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals in New York upheld the Taft-Hartley 
“national emergency” injunction issued by a 
Federal district court in the strike at the Dunkirk 


* See February 1953 issue of Monthly Labor Review (p. 182). 


plant. The decision was announced March 2, 
expiration date of the injunction In denying 
the union’s petition for reversal of the district 
court order, the court of appeals stated: “The 
[Taft-Hartley] Act makes an actual, or threatened, 
strike or lockout of the kind described in section 
208 something which for at least a period may be 
prohibited. The prohibition of strikes or lock- 
outs under given circumstances implies that they 
are, under such circumstances, an invasion of the 
rights of the public. Whether it is the duty of 
the court to grant an injunction depends on 
findings of fact to be made by the court as the 
statute requires. The statute creates the right 
on the part of the public to be protected from the 
danger of such a strike or lockout. Whether there 
is an existing or threatened strike or lockout which, 
under the statute, is an invasion of the rights of 
the public presents the usual kind of case or 
controversy which is justifiable by a court.” 


Electrical Products. The International Union of 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers (CIO) 
and the United Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers (Ind.), which together represent a total 
of about 120,000 General Electric Co. employees, 
rejected a wage offer presented by the company to 
about 80 unions, under contract reopening pro- 
visions. GE, on March 18, had offered the 
unions a choice of 2 proposals: (1) a wage in- 
crease, effective through September 15, 1953, 
based on the amount of the increase, if any, in 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics March 15 “Old 
Series’’ Consumer Price Index since the date of 
the last wage adjustment: (2) an immediate 
hourly wage increase of 1% cents regardless of 
cost-of-living trends, provided the unions agree 
to extend contract expiration dates from Sep- 
tember 15, 1953, to March 15, 1954. 

In rejecting the offer, IUE contended that it 
“would be worth at most only one-quarter of 1 
cent an hour.” TUE had proposed an hourly 
wage increase of 21 cents, elimination of wage 
“inequities,” negotiation of a profit-sharing plan, 
and a guarantee of “more adequate security and 
leisure” for GE employees. UE was seeking a 
general wage increase (unspecified), additional 
adjustments for skilled workers, improved pen- 
sion and social insurance provisions, and other 
benefits. 
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Following a stalemate in IUE-GE negotiations, 
the union’s GE conference board voted, on March 
31, for authorization from its locals to call a strike. 
The board also announced that it would seek to 
bargain on all contract terms rather than under 
the wage-reopening provisions only, on the “sound 
legal ground”’ that GE had proposed a 6-month 
extension of the contract. Rejecting this position, 
the company stated that the wage proposal ‘‘made 
it quite clear that only if we could mutually agree 
that our present national agreement would be un- 
changed for 6 months were we proposing our al- 
ternative offer, which would extend the contract 
until March 1954.” 

IUE’s and UE’s Westinghouse conference boards 
adopted proposals for presentation to the Westing- 
house Electric Corp.* under 30-day reopening pro- 
visions, effective April 1. Both unions sought 
general wage and salary increases. In addition, 
UE proposed elimination of inequities with respect 
to women’s job rates, skilled and day rates, and 
geographical differentials; and a uniform common 
labor rate, based on the highest prevailiag common 
labor rate within the company. 


Aircraft. Approximately 1,100 members of the 
International Association of Machinists (AFL) 
went on strike March 14 at the General Electric 
Co.’s Evendale, Ohio, plant, which manufactures 
jet engines used in Sabrejet fighters and other Air 
Force combat planes. About 4,500 members of 
the United Automobile Workers (CIO) joined the 
strike 2 days later; previously, they had observed 
IAM picket lines. The walkouts followed rejec- 
tion of GE’s last offer of wage increases ranging 
from 6 to 8 cents an hour. The unions requested 
wage increases that were about double those 
offered by the company. UAW’s objective was to 
obtain a wage scale equal to that said to be pre- 
vailing in aircraft plants in other cities; the com- 
pany’s offer was based on “community pay rates.” 
It was reported that union rivalry and an accumu- 
lation of labor-management hostility had com- 
plicated the disputes. Further bargaining meet- 
ings were scheduled in late March. 

Additional curtailment of jet engine production 
for Air Force planes was caused by a strike involv- 
ing members of the United Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers (Ind.) at the Westinghouse 


Electric Corp.’s Lester, Pa., plant. Nine em- 
ployees had been discharged for gambling on 
company premises. The week-long walkout 
began March 17, following the company’s refusal 
to reinstate one employee who, the union con- 
tended, had been an innocent bystander. 


Railroads. Operations at four plants of the U. S. 
Steel Corp. in the Pittsburgh, Pa., area were sus- 
pended as a result of a wildcat strike by members 
of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen (Ind.) 
employed by the Union Railroad Co. The com- 
pany—a wholly owned subsidiary of the U. S. 
Steel Corp.—se vices divisions of that corporation, 
and as a common carrier also services a number of 
companies in the area. The strike, it was reported, 
resuited in idling about 30,000 workers at steel and 
other plants serviced by the railroad. The walk- 
out began March 30 to protest the railroad com- 
pany’s 10-day suspension of 2 conductors who 
allegedly participated in a slowdown. It ended 
April 4, when an agreement was reached to return 
the conductors to their jobs and to pay them back 
wages, subject to satisfactory completion of a 30- 
day probationary period. Under the terms of the 
agreement, the BRT acknowledged that the con- 
ductors ‘“‘were at fault and the carrier was justified 
in suspending them.” 


Approximately 7,200 plant and ac- 
counting employees of the New Jersey Bell Tele- 
phone Co., members of the Telephone Workers 


Telepiiene. 


Union (Ind.), went on strike March 26. On the 
following day, telephone operators, members of 
the Communications Workers of America (CIO), 
were reported to be observing picket lines estab- 
lished by the independent union. The strike 
followed protracted negotiations on wage pro- 
visions to be included in a new contract; the 
previous agreement expired March 23. TWU 
demands included an hourly wage increase of 20 
cents, amounting to weekly increases of $8 for 
plant employees and $7 for accounting employees; 
shortening of the wage progression schedule; and 
liberalized vacation and holiday benefits. The 
company offered a weekly increase of $2 for em- 
ployees earning up to $74.50 a week, and $3 for 
higher paid workers. It rejected a proposal by 
the TWU that the dispute be arbitrated. 
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Taft-Hartley Act Hearings 


Diametrically opposed proposals for amending 
the Taft-Hartley Act were submitted by major 
management and labor organizations to the House 
Education and Labor Committee.’ 

General tightening of the act to provide further 
protection to employers was urged by the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers and the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 
Specifically, the NAM proposed a ban on indus- 
trywide strikes and lockouts; limitation of bar- 
gaining to the company and plant level; outlawing 
of the union shop and “every other form of com- 
pulsory unionism’’; broadening of the act’s “free 
speech”’ provision to cover representation cases; 
strengthening of the ban on secondary boycotts 
and jurisdictional strikes; reorganization of the 
National Labor Relations Board; and retention 
of the provision prohibiting strikers, who are per- 
manently discharged during disputes over eco- 
nomic issues, from voting in representation elec- 
tions. Elimination of the requirement that union 
officials file non-Communist affidavits, in favor of a 
provision permitting employers to refuse to recog- 
nize or bargain with a Communist-dominated 
union, was another NAM proposal. It suggested 
that the question of what unions are Communist- 
dominated should be determined by an “appro- 
priate Government agency.”’ 

Revisions proposed by the Chamber of Com- 
merce were generally similar to those urged by the 
NAM. In contrast to the NAM’s position, how- 
ever, it called for retention and strengthening of 
the act’s non-Communist oath requirement, with- 
out objecting to its extension to employers. In 
addition, it opposed a ban on “‘multi-employer” 
bargaining arrangements where such procedure for 
contract negotiations was accepted voluntarily, 
but it favored withdrawal of all privileges for 
unions that attempted to force employers into 
group bargaining. 

Amendments advocated by the AFL and the 
CIO covered virtually all major provisions of the 
act. Both federations called for legalization of 
closed-shop agreements; elimination of all injunc- 
tions, including the 80-day injunction in national 
emergency disputes; abolition of the non-Com- 
munist oath requirement for union officials; and 
repeal of provisions guaranteeing employers the 
right of “free speech,’ permitting employers to 


bring damage suits against unions, and limiting 
union health and welfare plans. On the question 
of national emergency disputes the AFL urged 
Government reliance on mediation and concilia- 
tion—or persuasion—to settle such controversies. 
Resort to voluntary arbitration was also proposed. 
The CIO suggested that Congress could take 
appropriate action when individual national 
emergency situations threatened or occurred. 

In contrast, the International Association of 
Machinists (AFL) urged compulsory arbitration 
of “true” national emergency disputes, as dis- 
tinguished from “situations which opponents of 
organized labor advance as national emergencies.” 
Under this proposal, the President, after deter- 
mining that a dispute posed a threat to the na- 
tional security or welfare, would appoint an emer- 
gency tripartite board to investigate the dispute. 
A decision made by a majority of the board would 
be binding on the parties and legally enforceable, 
after a prescribed period, unless they reached a 
prior agreement. Both labor and management 
have historically opposed compulsory arbitration 
of labor disputes. 

Testimony presented by representatives of two 
independent union groups—the National Inde- 
pendent Union Council and the Confederated 
Unions of America—was directed mainly against 
alleged preferential treatment accorded to AFL 
and CIO unions by the NLRB. Taft-Hartley 
amendments suggested by the independent union 
groups were generally similar to those urged earlier 
by the major union federations. 

The Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, on March 24, opened 6 weeks of hearings 
on Taft-Hartley revisions.’ Senator Robert A. 
Taft ? promised full consideration of eight major 
aspects of the act: Right of strikers to vote in 
representation elections; non-Communist oath; 
national emergency strikes; secondary boycotts; 
injunctions; the closed-shop ban; NLRB organ- 
ization and procedures; and union welfare funds. 


Supreme Court Decisions 


The International Typographical Union (AFL) 
does not violate the Taft-Hartley Act by demand- 
ing that newspaper printers be paid for setting 
“bogus” type, the United States Supreme Court 
ruled, 6 to 3, on March 9, upholding a decision by 
the National Labor Relations Board. Rejecting 
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the contention by the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association that the practice of setting 
“bogus” type, i. e., type that is not used or in- 
tended to be used, was a form of featherbedding 
prohibited by the Taft-Hartley Act, the Court 
stated: “However desirable the elimination of all 
industrial featherbedding practices may have 
appeared to Congress, the legislative history of 
the Taft-Hartley Act demonstrates that... 
Congress decided to limit the practice but little 
by law. The act now limits its condemnation 
to instances where a labor organization or its 
agents exact payment from an employer in return 
for services not performed or not to be performed. 
Thus where work is done by an employee, with 
the employer’s consent, a labor organization’s 
demand that the employee be compensated for 
time in doing the disputed work does not become 
an unfair labor practice. The transaction simply 


does not fall within the kind of featherbedding 
defined in the statute.” 

The Court also held, 6 to 3, that the American 
Federation of Musicians (AFL) did not violate the 
act’s featherbedding provisions by insisting that a 
theater employ a local orchestra to play part time, 


but at full pay, as a condition to permit appear- 
ance of a “name band.” Reversing a decision 
by the Sixth Circuit Court of Appeals, the Supreme 
Court upheld the NLRB’s finding that “the union 
was seeking actual employment for its members 
and not mere ‘standby’ pay.” 

In another decision, on March 16, the Court 
ruled, 7 to 2, that a State could prohibit peaceful 
picketing when the purpose of the picketing con- 
flicted with the State’s law banning all forms of 
compulsory union membership. The decision 
involved Virginia’s “right-to-work” law, which 
declares that a denial of work ‘on account of 
membership or nonmembership in any labor union 
or labor organization”’ is contrary to public policy. 
It upheld a complaint by a construction contractor 
that, as a result of picketing by the AFL Plumbers’ 
Union, union workers on the job refused to con- 
tinue working. 


Other Developments 


Woolen and Worsted Industry. The Secretary of 
Labor announced that public hearings would be 
reopened April 22 on prevailing minimum wages 
in the woolen and worsted industry. Former 


Secretary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin had previ- 
ously proposed an increase in the minimum hourly 
wage rate, under the Walsh-Healey Public Con- 
tracts Act, from $1.05 to $1.20 for three principal 
branches of the industry—broadwoven goods, 
yarn, and thread.?/ The new hearing was sched- 
uled after petitions had been received from numer- 
ous woolen and worsted firms protesting the 
proposed higher minimum. 

As a step toward relieving unemployment in 
the woolen and worsted industry, representatives 
of the Textile Workers Union (CIO) from New 
England, New Jersey, and Philadelphia urged the 
Secretaries of Labor and Commerce to support 
the union’s request to the Defense Department 
that bids for 3 million yards of woolen and worsted 
fabrics should be advertised immediately. Em- 
ployment in the industry had declined from 
167,000 in 1947 to 115,000 in 1953, and a majority 
of those presently employed worked only part time, 
according to the union. It also urged the Secre- 
tary of Labor to approve a $1.26% minimum 
hourly wage for the industry under the Public 
Contracts Act. 

Earlier, the Secretary of the Army, at the 
request of the United Textile Workers (AFL) 
ordered procurement officers to explore the possi- 
bilities of granting preference on contract awards 
to New England textile mills. 

Depressed business conditions in the woolen and 
worsted industry were reflected in arbitration 
proceedings which opened on March 25 in the 
wage dispute between the American Woolen Co. 
and the CIO Textile Workers Union.* Contending 
that its competitive position was “exceedingly 
grave,” the company requested approval of a 
general wage cut of 20 percent—amounting to 
about 31 cents an hour. The company had 
previously proposed a 15-percent reduction. Unless 
there was an improvement in its position, the 
company stated, “we will soon cease to be able to 
provide jobs and payrolls in the cities and towns 
and States in New England where our mills are 
located.”” The union requested dismissal of the 
proposal on the ground that no wage cut was 
warranted. 


New York Waterfront. The executive council of 
the International Longshoremen’s Association 
(AFL), on March 31, ordered the union’s New 
York district council to supplant the shapeup 
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system with “another method of hiring suitable to 
the needs of the workers in the port.’”’ ILA Presi- 
dent Joseph L. Ryan stated that the council’s 
order would be incorporated in the next labor 
agreement with the New York Shipping Associa- 
tion, bargaining representative for some 170 
shipping and stevedoring firms. The present con- 
tract expires September 30. The executive coun- 
cil’s action was taken in response to an order by 
the American Federation of Labor directing the 
ILA either to eliminate gangster influence in the 
union and replace the shape-up with a more 
democratic system of hiring, or to face withdrawal 
of its federation charter.’ 

Earlier, the district council had adopted a pro- 
posal, recommended by a special union investigat- 
ing committee, which provided for abolition of 
the shapeup system of hiring on the city’s docks 
and substitution of 12 geographically selected 
employment centers. The plan was adopted 
subject to approval by the union’s membership. 

The New York waterfront crime situation was 
also the subject of an inquiry undertaken by a 
Senate Interstate Commerce subcommittee early 
in March. Senator Charles W. Tobey, subcom- 
mittee chairman, stated that the crime investi- 
gation would be extended to other East Coast 
ports and also to Gulf and West Coast ports. 


UAW Convention. The 14th constitutional con- 
vention of the United Automobile Workers (CIO) 
convened March 22-27. Convention delegates 
adopted a resolution declaring that the guaranteed 
annual wage would be the union’s principal objec- 
tive in 1955 when contracts with leading auto- 
mobile firms expire. Other actions included adop- 
tion of a resolution directing the international 


* For further discussion of UAW convention proceedings, see p. 496 of this 
issue. 


union and all local unions “not to negotiate any 
future contracts for a period in excess of 2 years” 
unless a “satisfactory adjustment” was reached on 
wages and pensions in existing 5-year contracts.® * 


Atomic Energy. The President, on March 24, 
announced that a special panel would be estab- 
lished in the Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service to replace the Atomic Energy Commission 
Labor Relations Panel, which had operated inde- 
pendently of the Service and reported directly to 
the President. He had accepted the resignations 
of these panel members several weeks earlier. 
The new panel will operate—as did its predeces- 
sor—in Government-owned, privately operated 
atomic energy installations. It will take juris- 
diction in disputes in which the normal processes 
of collective bargaining and mediation fail to pro- 
duce a settlement and which threaten an essential 
part of the atomic energy program. 


Bituminous Coal. Members of the Southern Coal 
Producers Association and Illinois, Indiana, and 
Far West soft-coal operators scheduled a meeting 
for March 18 to formulate plans for the establish- 
ment of a new organization to bargain with the 
United Mine Workers (Ind.). The operators hope 
to limit the influence of the steel industry in soft- 
coal wage negotiations by restricting membership 
in the proposed organization to owners of commer- 
cial soft-coal mines as distinguished from “ captive”’ 
mines, i. e. those operated by steel companies for 
their own use. Commercial-mine operators con- 
tend that operators of “‘captive’”’ mines dominate 
the (northern) Bituminous Coal Operators Associ- 
ation, the major soft-coal employer bargaining 
group. Illinois and Indiana coal-mine operators 
resigned from the BCOA in December 1952, after 
brief membership in the association.‘ 
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Special Reviews 


Community Wage Patterns. By Frank G. Pierson. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles, University of California 
Press, 1953. 212 pp., charts. (Publication of Univer- 
sity of California, Institute of Industrial Relations.) 
$3.75. 

Writers on wage economics generally stress the wide 
variety of influences impinging on wages. Though 
emphasis is placed on the diversity of circumstances sur- 
rounding the determination of wages, investigations of 
wage behavior over time conclude, for the most part, that 
wage relationships among industries within a community 
and among communities form a structure that tends to 
persist over the years. 

This volume presents a description of community wage 
structures and an analysis of the forces which control 
general wage movements at the local area level. Although 
chief attention is given to a single community, Los Angeles, 
comparisons are made with wage developments in several 
other large cities and in the country asa whole. The author 
has sought to distinguish between persistent, as opposed to 
changing, characteristics of community wage structures; 
also between influences which affect all communities and 
all industries more or less uniformly, and those having 
differential effects. 

Most of the data analyzed are gross average hourly 
earnings in industry groups in the geographic areas 
covered. Such data, supported by indexes of wage rates 
in manufacturing and a limited amount of job-rate (union 
scale) information, have been analyzed for the years 
1940-1949, the main period under review. Average 
annual earnings of production workers in manufacturing 
in major cities have been used in examining area wage 
structures during the 1919-1939 period 

The wage-level position of Los Angeles manufacturing, 
relative to other large industrial centers, did not vary 
markedly between the two wars. Wages in Los Angeles 
registered their greatest gain relative to the rest of the 
country between 1940 and 1943. This change in wage 
behavior coincided with the peak in local armament 
production which occurred in the latter part of 1943, the 
armament program having made Los Angeles second only 
to Detroit as a war production center The drop in em- 
ployment in war-production industries and the Govern- 
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ment’s wage-control program reduced the rise in wages in 
Los Angeles during the following years to about the pace 
of the rest of the United States. This part of the investi- 
gation also indicated that Los Angeles industries with the 
highest ratios to national wage levels tend to concentrate 
in light manufacturing. 

Los Angeles manufacturing industries were grouped 
according to (1) degree of product durability, (2) type of 
product use, and (3) extent of product market area, and 
then ranked on the basis of comparative hourly wage data 
for 1940 and 1949. All three of these environmental 
factors were found to have some bearing on the structure 
of industry wages in the area, but comparisons based on 
product market changes yielded the most consistent and 
clear-cut results. Generally speaking, wages in industries 
serving regional or national markets stood highest in the 
wage rankings for each year. An examination of the com- 
parative behavior of employment and industry wage levels 
indicated that, measured in percentage terms, industries 
in which earnings rose most during the 1940-1949 period 
were those in which employment gains tended to be 
least. Pierson writes that the most plausible explanation 
of this relationship “is that the general scarcity of labor, 
combined with a high level of product demand for all 
types of goods, placed employers in low-wage industries 
under particularly heavy pressure to bring their pay levels 
more in line with those prevailing elsewhere.’”’ Rank 
correlation tests made of a number of manufacturing 
industries in six industrial areas and the United States for 
selected years failed to disclose any close association in 
local areas between size of firm, proportion of labor cost 
to total cost, or ratios of the amount of capital to the work 
force, and interindustry wage levels. 

In a particularly informative chapter devoted to the 
growth of unionism and collective-bargaining patterns in 
Los Angeles, the author states that “if the effects of union- 
ism on most aspects of the community’s wage structure 
are obscure, one result is abundantly clear: interfirm rate 
differences within individual industries in the area have 
been greatly reduced and in some instances virtually 
eliminated. A variety of programs for standardizing job 
rates have been introduced, some quite elaborate and 
far-reaching in scope.’”’ He concludes that “the institu- 
tions and environment of modern society also make for 
similarities rather than differences in wage movements 
between industries and areas. The growth of trade unions 
is perhaps the most powerful pressure working in this 
direction, but influences on the side of management and 
employer groups are hardly less significant.” 

Limitations imposed on this investigation by the nature 
of the available data have been recognized by the author. 
The most precise measurements of community wage 
structures are admittedly based on wage-rate reports for 
identical jobs. As more data from occupational wage 
studies conducted on a community or industry basis 
become available for analysis, somewhat greater precise- 
ness can be attained. The greater problem, however, lies in 
the nature of the wage situation; since more than one envi- 
ronmental condition is always present, it is seldom possible 
to isolate the influence of a particular factor. 

—Torvo P. Kanninen. 
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Studies in the Structure of the American Economy: Theo- 
retical and Empirical Explorations in Input-Output 
Analysis. By Wassily Leontief and Members of the 
Harvard Economic Research Project. New York, 
-Oxford University Press, 1953. 561 pp.,charts. $11. 

This compilation, a logical extension of Leontief’s earlier 
The Structure of American Economy, 1919-1939, reports on 
some of the work of Leontief and his Harvard group over 
the 3 years preceding publication. The ultimate aim 
of the research project was “a ‘tableau économique,’ i. e., 
an internally consistent quantitative picture . . . [show- 
ing] . . . the outputs of various goods, and the inputs of 
resources, services, and the stock of capital required to 
produce them... The proximate aim is rather the 
study of the structural interrelations in the economy today 
and in the recent past, the forces making for changes in 
this structure, and the effect of changes in these forces in 
creating a new structure.” 

The above aims are partially satisfied by material in 
Leontief’s earlier book, particularly the presentation of the 
theoretical framework of the input-output system and the 
empirical analysis of the industrial structure of the econ- 
omy for 1919, 1929, and 1939. The new book goes beyond 
in extending the basic theory to include considerations of 
structural change and dynamic process analysis. In 
addition, Leontief presents the theory of interregional 
analysis, backed up by a chapter presenting an empirical 
study by Walter Isard. Dynamic aspects are given em- 
pirical significance by Robert N. Grosse’s chapter on 
capital structure, and by studies of investment and other 
economic variables in the telephone industry, the cotton- 
textile industry, and the air-transportation industry by 
Paul G. Clark, Anne P. Grosse, and Allen R. Ferguson, 
respectively. Other chapters include discussions of the 
use of engineering analysis for the economic study of pro- 
duction, by Hollis B. Chenery; of classification and aggre- 
gation problems, by Mathilda Holzman; and of the role of 
demand in the formulation of structural relationships in 


the economy, by James 8. Duesenberry and Helen Kistin. 
—Paiuip M. Rirz. 


Child and Youth Employment 


State Child-Labor Standards: A State-by-State Summary of 
Laws Affecting the Employment of Minors Under 18 
Years of Age. Washington, U. 8. Department of 
Labor, Bureau of Labor Standards, [1953]. 202 pp. 
(Bull. 158.) Free. 


Youth—The Nation's Richest Resource: Their Education 
and Employment Needs. Washington, Interdepart- 
mental Committee on Children and Youth, 1953. 54 
pp., bibliography, charts. 20 cents, Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington. 

Inquiries on the work or publications of the committee 
should be addressed to the Acting Secretary, Dr. Kathe- 
rine Bain, Children’s Bureau, Social Security Administra- 
tion, Washington. 


The Boy Behind the Pins: A Report on Pinsetters in Bowling 
Alleys. Washington, U. 8. Department of Labor, 


Bureau of Labor Standards, 1953. 33, xii pp.; proo- 
essed. Free. 

Up Your Alley: A Mail Survey of Pinboys. By Lazelle D. 
Alway. New York, National Child Labor Committee, 
1953. 31 pp., illus. (Publication 410.) Single copies 
free. 

Wages and Hours in the Children’s Camp Industry in New 
York State, Summer 1952. New York, State Depart- 
ment of Labor, Division of Research and Statistics, 
1952. 69 pp.; processed. (Publication B-64.) 


Cooperative Movement 


The Farmer Takes a Hand: The Electric Power Revolution 
in Rural America. By Marquis Childs. Garden City, 
N. Y., Doubleday & Co., Inc., 1952. 256 pp., illus. 
$3.50 (also available in pocket edition, 25 cents). 
Popular account of rural electrification under the Fed- 
eral Rural Electrification Administration and farm co- 
operatives. 
The title of this book was incorrectly listed in the March 
Monthly Labor Review; to correct the error, the book note 
is repeated here. 


Cooperative Housing in the United States, 1949 and 1950, 
Washington, U. 8S. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics; U. 8. Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, Housing Research Division, 1952. 133 pp., 
maps, plans, illus, (Bureau of Labor Statistics Bull. 
1093; Housing and Home Finance Agency Housing 
Research Paper 24.) 65 cents, Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington. 

Summary data from this study were published in an 
article by Florence E. Parker, under whose direction the 
survey was made, in the Monthly Labor Review, Septem- 
ber 1951 (p. 258). The article was reprinted in BLS R. 
2062. 


Trade With Canadian Cooperatives, By John H. Heck- 
man. Washington, U. 8. Department of Agriculture, 
Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations, 1953. 20 
pp., charts, illus.; processed. (Foreign Agriculture 
Report 71.) 


Patterns of Consumption and Cooperative Trade: 1, The 
United Kingdom; 2, Sweden; 8, The Netherlands. By 
Richard Evely. (Jn Review of International Coop- 
eration, London, December 1952, pp. 269-274; Jan- 
uary 1953, pp. 4-9; February 1953, pp. 41-47.) 

Analysis of changes in trade of cooperative societies in 
relation to changes in general consumption. 


By J. W. Ames. Manchester, 


Cooperative Sweden Today. 
172 pp., 


England, Cooperative Union, Ltd., 1952. 
charts, illus. 

Account of structure and activities of consumers’, farm- 
ers’, housing, insurance, and credit cooperatives in Sweden. 
A long section on consumers’ cooperatives explains 
strength of movement's financial position, due to policies 
of centralization, concentration, and emphasis on building 
up reserves. Includes information on labor conditions in 
and policies of consumers’ societies. 
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Handicapped 


Annual Report of Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, Federal 
Security Agency, (Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 19652). 
Washington, 1953. 25 pp., charts. 15 cents, Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington. 


Current Trends in State Legislation for the Disabled. By 
Howard L. Benshoof. (/n Journal of Rehabilitation, 
Washington, January-February 1953, pp. 13-15.) 


Proceedings of the Second AFPH National Conference on 
Placement of Severely Handicapped, [September 8-10, 
1962). Washington, American Federation of the 
Physically Handicapped, 1953. 100 pp., illus. $3. 


The Right Man for the Right Job. By R. A. Hicks and 
others. (/n Industrial Medicine and Surgery, Chi- 
cago, February 1953, pp. 69-75, bibliography. 75 
cents.) 

Describes the special program of the Naval Supply 

Center, Oakland, Calif., for utilizing large numbers of 

“limited-duty”’ (handicapped) civil service employees. 


Housing and Construction Activities 


Conatruction—Annual Review, 1961. Washington, U. 8. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
1953. 67 pp. (Bull. 1122.) 35 cents, Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington. 


New Construction: Expenditures, 1915-51; Labor Require- 

ments, 1939-651. Washington, U. 8. Department of 

, Bureau of Labor Statistics, [1953]. 75 pp.; 
processed. Free. 


The Characteristics of Families in Low-Rent Public Housing, 
Baltimore, Maryland, 1951. Baltimore, Housing Au- 
thority of Baltimore City, 1952. 85 pp., charts, 
map; processed. $1. 

A companion study to this report was published in 1952 
by the Baltimore Housing Authority under the title of 
“A Comparison of the Characteristics of Negro Applicant 
and Tenant Families, Low-Rent Public Housing, Balti- 
more, Md., 1951” (25 pp., charts, processed). 


The Soviet Urban Housing Problem. By T. Sosnovy. (In 
American Slavic and East European Review, Phil- 
adelphia, December 1952, pp. 288-303. $1.25.) 

The author, formerly a professional economist in the 
field of housing in the USSR, discusses primarily the prewar 

Soviet housing developments. He concludes that “it is 

unlikely that the crisis [in housing shortage) will be lessened 

in the foreseeable future On the contrary, it will probably 
become more severe.” 


Industrial Accidents and Accident Prevention 


Coal-Mine Injuries, December and Annual Summary, 1962. 
Washington, U. 8. Department of the Interior, Bureau 

of Mines, 1953. 12 pp., charts; processed. (CMI 60.) 
The Bureau of Mines also has published reports for the 
year 1952 on all coal-mine fatalities (CMF 258) ; fatalities 


at Pennsylvania anthracite mines (HSS 417); falls of roof 
at bituminous coal mines (HSS 415); and haulage fatalities 
at bituminous coal mines (ESS 416). 


Industrial Injuries in Maine, 1951. Augusta, Department 
of Labor and Industry, Division of Research and 
Statistics, 1953. 6 pp.; processed. (Bull. 209.) 


Work Injuries in California Agriculture, 1951. San Fran- 
cisco, Department of Industrial Relations, Division of 
Labor Statistics and Research, 1953. 13 pp.; proc- 
essed. 


Effective Safety Programs. lowa City, State University of 
Iowa, Bureau of Labor and Management, 1953. 40 
pp. 25 cents. 

Proceedings of one session of the second labor-manage- 
ment conference sponsored by Bureau of Labor and Man- 

agement, State University of Iowa, June 20, 1952. 


1963 Annual Safety Equipment Issue, National Safety News. 
Chicago, March 1953; 324 pp., illus. 75 cents to non- 
members of National Safety Council. 

Includes data on industrial safety and health as well as 
on equipment. 


Industrial Hygiene 


Antimony Poisoning in Industry. By Lucian E. Renes. 
(In A.M.A. Archives of Industrial Hygiene and 
Occupational Medicine, Chicago, February 1953, pp. 
99-108. $1.) 

Report on occupational illnesses from exposure to metal- 
lurgical fumes in an antimony smelter. Includes data on 
smelter processes and on degree of exposure to hazardous 
substances. 


Nitric Acid. Washington, U. 8. Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Standards, 1953. (Chemical Safety 
Chart 4.) Free. 

The three previous charts in this series dealt with sul- 
furis acid, aqueous hydrochloric acid, and anhydrous am- 
monia and aqua ammonia. 


A Field Study of Occupational Deafness. By Colin M. 
Johnston. (Jn British Journal of Industrial Medicine, 
London, January 1953, pp. 41-50, bibliography, 
charts. 12s. 6d.) 


Occupational Skin Cancer in a Group of Tar Workers. By 
R. E. W. Fisher. (Jn A.M.A. Archives of Industrial 
Hygene and Occupational Medicine, Chicago, Jan- 
uary 1953, pp. 12-18. $1.) 

Report of a survey of 241 workers in a British tar 
distillery. 


Industrial Relations 


Outstanding Books on Industrial Relations, 1952. Prince- 
ton, N. J., Princeton University, Industrial Relations 
Section, 1953. 4 pp. (Selected References, 50.) 
20 cents. 

An earlier bibliography (No. 47) in this series listed 
works on industrial relations published in the period 

1922-52. 
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Collective Bargaining Structures: The Employer Bargaining 
Unit. Washington, U. 8. Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1953. 12 pp.; processed. 
(BLS Report 1.) Free. . 


Significant Issues in Current Collective Bargaining. (In 
Personnel Series, 146, American Management Associa- 
tion, New York, 1952, pp. 3-24. $1.25.) 

Panel discussion by representatives of government, in- 
dustry, and unions on such issues as the closed shop, 
productivity wage increases, guaranteed annual wage, and 
escalator clauses. 


Collective Agreements in the Canadian Manufacturing In- 
dustries. (In Labor Gazette, Department of Labor, 
Ottawa, February 1953, pp. 221-228. 10 cents in 
Canada, 25 cents elsewhere.) 

Analysis of provisions of 564 agreements, covering 

343,100 workers, in effect in 1952. 


Joint Consultation in British Industry. London and New 
York, Staples Press, 1952. 276 pp., bibliography, 
charts. 21s. net. 

Report of a survey, conducted between 1948 and 1950, 
by the National Institute of Industrial Psychology, 
London. 

Strikes— A Study in Industrial Conflict, With Special Refer- 
ence to Britush Experience Between 1911 and 1947. By 
K. G. J. C. Knowles. New York, Philosophical 
Library, 1952. 330 pp., charts, map. $8.75. 


Industrial Relations in South Africa. By J. D. Rheinallt 
Jones. (Jn International Affairs, Royal Institute of 
International Affairs, London, January 1953, pp. 43- 
51. $1.25 at Institute’s New York Publications 
Office, 542 Fifth Avenue.) 

Deals primarily with the status of the African worker in 
industry. 


Interindustry Economics 


New and Maintenance Construction: Construction in the 
1947 Interindustry Relations Study. Washington, 
U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, 1953. 58 pp.; processed. (BLS Report 2.) Free. 
This study presents the general analytical procedures and 
research methodology applicable to the study of con- 
struction activity as defined in the 1947 Interindustry 
Relations Study. It reviews the limitations of the current 
Federal statistical information on expenditure levels and 
material consumption, and indicates the more general 
techniques used to resolve the problems created by these 
data limitations. Also provided are detailed statistics of 
purchases of materials and supplies by the entire construc- 
tion industry (both new and maintenance). 


New Nonfarm Residential Construction: A Segment of 
Construction Activity in the 1947 Interindustry Relations 
Study. Washington, U. 8. Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1953. 15 pp.; processed. 
(BLS Report 3.) Free. 

A detailed breakdown of costs associated with the con- 
struction of new nonfarm residential housing on a national 


basis for the year 1947. Particular emphasis has been 
vlaced upon the extensive distribution of material cost 
items. 

A similar report covering new nonfarm nonresidential 
construction is also available in BLS Report 19 (Con- 


' struction Activities 2 and 3 in the 1947 Interindustry 


Relations Study). 
Labor Organization 


Labor Unions—What They Do and How They Operate. 
Urbana, University of Illinois, College of Education 
and Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations, 
February 1953. 10 pp.; processed. (Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations, Vol. 5, No. 3.) 

List of selected readings. 


Public Policy and Communist Domination of Certain Unions. 
Report of Subcommittee on Labor and Labor- 
Management Relations to Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, United States Senate. Washington, 
1953. 32 pp. (Committee Print, 83d Cong., Ist 
sess.) 

Analyzes the problem and presents recommendations. 

Sidney Hillman, Statesman of American Labor. By 
Matthew Josephson. Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday 
& Co., Inc., 1952. 701 pp. $5. 

Biography of one of the founders of the Amalgamated 

Clothing Workers union, told as an integral part of the 

economic growth of the Nation in the past half century. 


George Isaace—Printer, Trade-Union Leader, Cabinet 
Minister. By G. G. Eastwood. London, Odhams 
Press, Ltd., [1952]. 223 pp., illus. 16s. 


Organization of White-Coliar Workers in Canadian Manu- 
facturing Industries, |October 1951). (In Labor 
Gazette, Department of Labor, Ottawa, January 
1953, pp. 33-37. 10 cents in Canada, 25 cents 
elsewhere.) 


Unions in Democratic and Soviet Germany. By Theodore 
Lit. Washington, U.8. Department of Labor, Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, 1953. 7 pp. (Serial R. 2089; 
reprinted from Monthly Labor Review, January 
1953.) Free. 


Medical Care and Sickness Insurance 


Building America’s Health: Volume 1, Findings and Recom- 
mendations; Volume 2, America’s Health Status, Needs 
and Resources; Volume 8, America’s Health Status, 
Needs and Resources—A Statistical Appendiz; Volume 
4, Financing a Health Program for America; Volume 6, 
The People Speak—Excerpts from Regional Publie 
Hearings on Health. Washington, 1952 and 1953. 
5 vols., various pagings. 50 cents, $1.25, $1.50, $1.50, 
$2.50, respectively, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington. 

Report of Commission on the Health Needs of the Na- 
tion, set up by President Truman on December 29, 1951. 
The first volume, giving findings and recommendations, 
was summarized in the Monthly Labor Review for March 
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(p. 275). A bibliography of 46 pages is included in vol- 


ume 2, 

Guide to Health Organization in the United States, 1961. 
By Joseph W. Mountin, M.D., and Evelyn Flook. 
Washington, Federal Security Agency, Public Health 
Service, Bureau of State Services, 1953. xv, 104 pp., 
bibliography, chart. (Public Health Service Publi- 
cation 196.) 30 cents, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington. 

Deals largely with health services furnished by Federal, 

State, and local governments. 


Occupational Health Activities and Objectives of the World 
Health Organization. By Milton I. Roemer, M.D., 
and Oswaldo L. Da Costa, M.D. (/n A.M.A. Archives 
of Industrial Hygiene and Occupational Medicine, 
Chicago, February 1953, pp. 111-117. $1.) 

Health Protection in Foundry Practice. Chicago, American 
Foundrymen’s Society, 1952. 170 pp., bibliography, 
diagrams, forms, illus. 

Papers presented at a conference on health protection 


in foundry practice, University of Michigan School of 


Public Health, Ann Arbor, April 11 and 12, 1952, 


Medical Care in the Territory of Hawaii: Report of a Survey 
of Medical Services in the Sugar, Pineapple, Longshore, 
and Miscellaneous Industries. By E. Richard Weiner- 
man, M.D. Honolulu, International Longshoremen’s 
and Warehousemen’s Union, Regional Office, 1952. 
183 pp., bibliography, maps; processed, 

Belgium's Obligatory Sickness-Disability Insurance and Its 
Current Problems, By Bernice Madison. (Jn Social 
Service Review, Chicago, December 1952, pp. 428-463. 
$1.75.) 


Migration and Migrants 


Annual Report of the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service, U. S. Department of Justice, Washington, 
D. C., for the Fiscal Year Ended June 380, 1962. 
Washington, [19527]. 161 pp., charts; processed. $3. 


A Methodological Study of Migration and Labor Mobility 
in Michigan and Ohio in 1947. By Donald J. Bogue. 
{[Oxford, Ohio], Miami University, Scripps Foundation 
for Research in Population Problems, 1952. 100 pp., 
charts, maps. (Scripps Foundation Studies in Popu- 
lation Distribution, 4.) $1. 

This report is a pilot study in the use of social security 
system accounting records on individuals to measure the 
incidence of job changes; the relationship of job changes 
to changes in place of residence; and the effects on mobility 
of such factors as sex, race, and age of the workers, and 
type of industry; and to relate regularity of employment 
and earnings to mobility. The author advances a number 
of hypotheses about labor mobility which these data and 
other studies of the subject suggest. 


Whom We Shall Welcome. Washington, 1952. 319 pp. 
75 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 
Report of the Commission on Immigration and Natural- 
ization established by President Truman on September 4, 
1952, ‘‘to study and evaluate the immigration and naturali- 
zation policies of the United States” and to make recom- 
mendations for ‘‘such legislative, administrative, or other 
action as in its opinion may be desirable in the iaterest of 
the economy, security, and responsibilities of this country.” 


Israel: Jewish Population and Immigration. By Norman 
Lawrence. Washington, U. 8. Department of Com- 
merce, Bureau of the Census, 1952. 58 pp., charts, 
maps. (International Population Statistics Reports, 
Series P-90, 2.) 30 cents, Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington. 

Includes information on previous work experience, em- 
ployment, and other aspects of absorption of immigrants. 


Occupations 


International Classification of Occupations for Migration and 
Employment Placement: Vol. I, Occupational Titles, 
Codes and Definitions; Vol. II, Tables of Occupa- 
tional Comparability. Geneva, International Labor 
Office, 1952. Various pagings; processed. Limited 
free distribution in United States by Washington 
Branch of ILO. 

This first edition of the ILO classification system includes 
the basic occupations common to most European and 
American nations, arranged as nearly as possible according 
to similarities of worker qualifications, in order to reveal 
the possibilities of transferring workers from one occupa- 
tion to another. Volume I provides the occupational 
titles which have been selected for international use, the 
code numbers (developed from basic codes agreed upon by 
Seventh International Conference of Labor Statisticians), 
and the definitions of the various occupational groups. 
Volume II (published in two separate parts) presents each 
of the basic international titles and the corresponding 
national titles and code numbers used in Austria, Belgium, 
Brazil, France, Germany, Italy, Luxembourg, Nether- 
lands, United Kingdom, and Uruguay. 

This classification was developed primarily for use in 
facilitating international migration on an occupational 
basis, and, secondarily, for use as an employment service 
placement tool in those nations which have not developed 
national occupational classification systems. 


Careers for Tomorrow: A Guide to Vocations. By Carring- 
ton Shields. Washington, Civic Education Service, 
Inc., 1952. 179 pp. $1.50. 


Careers in Industrial Chemistry. By Ralph L. Van 
Peursem. Rochester, N. Y., Rochester Institute of 
Technology, 1952. 26 pp. (Vocational Guidance 
Series.) 

Other pamphlets in this series, already published or 
listed by the Institute as in preparation, deal with applied 
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art, business, industrial chemisffy, electrical field, food 

administration, hand arts, interior decoration, mechanical 

field, photographie technclogy, publishing and printing, 
and retailing. 

Careers for Civilians: A Guide to Air Force Opportunities for 
Scientists, Engineers, Administrators, and Technicians. 
Washington, U. 8. Department of the Air Force, 1952. 
55 pp., illus 

Copies of this publication are available from most Air 

Force bases, according to the Department of the Air 

Force. 


United States Army Occupational Handbook—A Manual for 
Civilian Guidance Counselors and Students. Washing- 
ton, U. 8. Department of the Army, Office of the 
Adjutant General, 1952. 194 pp., charts, illus. 


Handbook of Occupational Information, Fresh Citrus Fruit 
Industry of Florida. Tallahassee, Florida Industrial 
Commission, Florida State Employment Service, 1952. 
75 pp.; processed, 


Pensions 


Pensions in the United States. A study prepared for the 
Joint Committee on the Economic Report by the 
National Planning Association. Washington, 1952. 
106 pp. (Joint Committee Print, 82d Cong., 2d 
sess.) 30 cents, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington. 

A list of current research projects in pension and related 
fields is appended to the pamphlet. The report was 
summarized in the Monthly Labor Review for March 
1953 (p. 245). 

Analysis of 346 Group Annuities Underwritten in 1946-60. 
By Weltha Van Eenam and Martha E. Penman, 
Washington, Federal Security Agency, Social Secu- 
rity Administration, 1952. 64pp.; processed. (Actu- 
arial Study 32.) 

Retirement Under Industry-Wide Pension Programs Estab- 
lished Through Collective Bargaining. New York, 
State Department of Labor, Division of Research and 
Statistics, 1952. 26 pp.; processed. (Publication 
B-63.) 

Covers actual practices of 13 plans in New York State. 
A Study of Industrial Retirement Plans, Including Analyses 

of Complete Programs Recently Adopted or Revised, 
1953 Edition. New York, Bankers Trust Co., 1953. 
145 pp. Free. 


Personnel Management 


Addresses on Personnel Administration, 1952 Series. [Ann 
Arbor], University of Michigan, Bureau of Industrial 
Relations, 1952. Various pagings, charts; processed. 
(Bull. 19.) 

Public Personnel Management. 
New York, D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 1953. 
bibliographies. $5. 


By William G. Torpey. 
431 pp., 


Deals with personnel management in the executive 
branches of Federal, State, and local governments, and 
suggests solutions for some administrative problems. 
Facets treated in detail include employee relations, posi- 
tion classification, efficiency ratings, training, compensa- 
tion, retirement, and health and safety programs, 


Employee Induction. By William W. Mussmann. New 
York, National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 
1953. 48 pp., forms, illus. (Studies in Personnel 
Policy, 131.) 


Employee Savings and Investment Plans. By Lois E. 
Forde. New York, National Industrial Conference 
Board, Inc., 1953. 31 pp. (Studies in Personnel 
Policy, 133.) 


Fringe Benefits for Supervisors. Washington, Bureau of 
National Affairs, Inc., 1953. I4gpp. (Personnel 
Policies Forum Survey 16.) $1. 


Stock Ownership Plans for Workers. By F. Beatrice 
Brower. New York, National Industrial Conference 
Board, Inc., 1953. 68 pp., chart, forms, illus, 
(Studies in Personnel Policy, 132.) 


Wages, Salaries, and Hours of Labor 


Compensation Principles and Practices. Minneapolis, 
University of Minnesota, Industrial Relations Center, 
1953. 52 pp., chart. (Research and Technical Re- 
port 13.) $1.50, Wm. C. Brown Co., Dubuque, Iowa, 

Proceedings of 10th annual conference on industrial 

relations, University of Minnesota, April 15 and 16, 1952, 

sponsored by Twin City chapter of Society for Advance- 

ment of Management and the University’s {Industrial 

Relations and Continuation Study Centers. 


Occupational Wage Survey: Kansas City, Mo., October 
1952; Philadelphia, Pa., October 1952; Baltimore, Md., 
October 1952. Washington, U. 8. Department of 
Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1953. 17, 21, and 
20 pp. (Bull. 1116, Parts 4, 5, and 6.) Parts 4 and 
6, 25 cents each; Part 5, 20 cents, Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington. 


Final Report and Summary of Activities, Railroad and Air- 
line Wage Board. Washington, U.8. Economic Stabiliza- 
tion Agency, Railroad and Airline Wage Board, 1953. 
11 pp., charts; processed. 

Report of the stabilization agency which administered 
wage and salary controls over carriers and employees sub- 
ject to the Railway Labor Act, October 1951 to February 
6, 1953, when controls were terminated. 

Copies of the report are available from the former 
chairman of the Board, Nelson M. Bortz, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, U. 8. Department of Labor, Washington. 


Union Wages and Hours: Local Transit Operating Employ- 
ees, October 1, 1952. Washington, U. 8. Department 
of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1953. 12 pp. 
(Bull. 1133.) 15 cents, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington. 
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Wage Structure: West Coast Sawmilling, 1052. Washing- 
ton, U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 1953. 22 pp.; processed. (BLS Report 
7.) Free. 

Salary and Wage Data, Michigan Cities and Villages Over 
4,000 Population—Hours of Work, Overtime Pay 
Practices, and Holiday Pay Practices—1953. Ann 
Arbor, Michigan Municipal League, 1953. 113 pp.. 
maps; processed. (Information Bull. 68.) $3.50. 


Weekiy Earnings in Puerto Rico, April, May, and June 
San Juan, Department of Labor, 1953. 12 
(Special Report on the Labor 


1962. 
pp.; processed. 
Force, 5.) 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Supplement to 1952 Analysis of Provisions of Workmen's 
Compensation Laws and Discussion of Coverages. 
Washington, Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, 1953. 7 pp. Free. 

Workmen's Compensation, 1910-1952: Are Present Benefits 
Adequate? By Harold A. Katz and Estelle M. Wirpel. 
(In Labor Law Journal, Chicago, March 1953, pp. 
167-182, charts. 50 cents.) 


Dental Service Provisions Under Workmen's Compensation 
Laws. Washington, U. 8. Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Standards, 1952. 4 pp.; processed. 
Free. 

Workmen's Compensation in Canada—A Comparison of 
Provincial Laws. Ottawa, Department of Labor, 
Legislation Branch, 1952. 40 pp.; processed. 10 cents. 


Miscellaneous 


Automation: The Advent of the Automatic Factory. By 
John Diebold. New York, D. Van Nostrand Co., 
Inc., 1952. 181 pp. $3. 

Describes automatic devices for use in office and factory 
and discusses the potentialities for their further develop- 
ment; implications for jobs and types of skills and services 
are noted. 

Comparative Economic Systems. By Theo Surdnyi-Unger. 
New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Ine., 1952. 
628 pp., bibliographies. $5.50. 

Analysis of various economic systems by topic rather 


than country. The material is organized into three major 
sections—economic operations, social premises, and eco- 
nomic analysis. Similarities rather than contrasts are 
stressed. 


Economics: An Introductory Analysis of the Level, Composi- 
tion, and Distribution of Economic Income. By Bruce 
Winton Knight and Lawrence Gregory Hines. New 
York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1952. 917 pp., charts. $5.75. 


Measures of Business Change. By Arthur H. Cole. 
Chicago, Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1952. 444 pp. 
$7.50. 

Bibliography of 449 sets of indexes and other statistical 
data in current use. Covers products, prices, wages, and 
other elements in the economy, arranged by national, 
regional, or local coverage. 


Labor and the American Way. By Mark Starr. New York, 
Oxford Book Co., 1952. 76 pp., charts, illus. 50 
cents. 


The Trend of Government Activity in the United States Since 
1900. By Solomon Fabricant. New York, National 
Bureau of Economic Research, Inc., 1952. 267 pp., 
charts. (Publication 56.) $4. 

Changes in the scope and character of government 
activities—Federal, State, and local—in the past fifty 
years are described primarily in statistical terms, with a 
brief, comprehensive analysis of such changes as related 
to the major elements of economic growth in the country. 


The International Labor Organization Since the War. (In 
International Labor Review, Geneva, February 1953, 
pp. 109-155. 60 cents. Distributed in United States 
by Washington Branch of ILO.) 


Population Census of 1950, [Japan], Volume III: Resuli# 
of Ten Percent Sample Tabulation, Part 2—Labor Force 
Status, Occupation, Industry, Class of Worker, Hours 
Worked. [Tokyo], Bureau of Statistios, [19527]. 450 
pp., charts, maps. (In Japanese and English.) 

Southeast Asia—An Annotated Bibliography of Selected 
Reference Sources. Compiled by Cecil Hobbs. Wash- 
ington, U. 8. Library of Congress, Orientalia Division, 
1952. 163 pp.; processed. $1.15. 

Liner, Priser och Sociallagstifining i Sovietunionen. By 
Leif Bjérk. Stockholm, Tidens Forlag, 1952. 186 pp. 

This book, based on Soviet sources, deals with Soviet 
wages, prices, and social services to workers. 
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A.—Employment and Payrolls 


545 Table A-1: Estimated total labor force classified by employment status, hours 
worked, and sex 
546 Table A-2: Employees in nonagricultural establishments, by industry division 
and group 
Table A-3: Production workers in mining and manufacturing industries 
Table A-4: Indexes of production-worker employment and weekly payrolls in 
manufacturing industries 
Table A-5: Federal civilian employment by branch and agency group 
Table A-6: Employees in nonagricultural establishments for selected States ' 
Table A-7: Employees in manufacturing industries, by State ' 
554 Table A-8: Insured unemployment under State unemployment insurance pro- 
grams, by geographic division and State 


B.—Labor Turnover 


555 Table B-1: Monthly labor turnover rates (per 100 employees) in manufacturing 
industries, by class of turnover 

556 Table B-2: Monthly labor turnover rates (per 100 employees) in selected groups 
and industries 


C.—Earnings and Hours 


558 Table C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory 
employees 

574 Table C-2: Gross average weekly earnings of production workers in selected 
industries, in current and 1947-49 dollars 

574 Table C-3: Gross and net spendabie average weekly earnings of production 
workers in manufacturing industries, in current and 1947-49 dollars 

575 Table C-4: Average hourly earnings, gross and excluding overtime, of produc- 
tion workers in manufacturing industries 

Table C-5: Hours and gross earnings of production workers in manufacturing 

industries for selected States and areas ' 


! This table is included in the March, June, September, and December issues of the Review. 

Nore.— Beginning with the May 1953 issue, data shown in tables A-2, A-3, A-4, A-5, C-1, C-2, C-3, and C~4 
have been revised because of adjustment to more recent benchmark levels. These data cannot be used with 
those appearing in previous issues of the Monthly Labor Review. Comparable data for earlier years are avail- 
able upon request to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. In subsequent issues of the Review, technical notes will 


describe these revisions. 
543 
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D.— Prices and Cost of Living 

576 Table D-1: Consumer price index—United States average, all items and com- 
modity groups 

577 Table D-2: Consumer price index—United States average, food and its subgroups 

577 Table D-3: Consumer price index—United States average, all items and food 

578 Table D-4: Consumer price index—all items indexes for selected dates, by city 

579 Table D-5: Consumer price index—all items and commodity groups, except 
food, by city 

580 Table D-6: Consumer price index—food and its subgroups, by city 

581 Table D-7: Average retail prices and indexes of selected foods 

582 Table D-8: Indexes of wholesale prices, by group and subgroup of commodities 
(1947-49= 100) 

583 Table D-9: Special wholesale price indexes (1947-49= 100) 


E.— Work Stoppages 
584 Table E-1: Work stoppages resulting from labor-management disputes 


F.—Building and Construction 


585 Table F-1: Expenditures for new construction 

586 Table F-2: Value of contracts awarded and force-account work started on fed- 
erally financed new construction, by type of construction 

587 Table F-3: Urban building authorized, by principal class of construction and by 
type of building 

588 Table F-4: New nonresidential building authorized in all urban places, by general 


type and by geographic division 
Table F-5: Number and construction cost of new permanent nonfarm dwelling 
units started, by urban or rural location, and by source of funds 
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A: Employment and Payrolls 


TABLE A-1: Estimated total labor force classified by employment status, hours worked, and sex 





Estimated number of persons 14 years of age and over ' (in thousands) 
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67,419 | 67, 642 
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Unemployment - 
Unemployed 4 weeks or less 
Unemployed 5-10 weeks 
Unemployed 11-14 weeks 
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Unemployed over 26 weeks 
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Worked 35 hours or more. 
Worked 15-34 hours 
Worked 1-14 hours *¢_. _. ever 
With a job but not at work §_ 
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Unemployment 
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Worked 15-34 hours 

Worked 1-14 hours *¢ 

With a job but not at work #.___. 
Agricultura ee 

Worked 35 hours or more........- 

Worked 15-34 hours 

Worked 1-14 hours ¢ 

With a job but not at work *_. 
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! Estimates are subject to sampling variation which may be large in cases 
where the nants shown are relatively small. Therefore, the smaller 
estimates should be used with caution. All data —_ persons in institu- 
tions. of rounding, the individual figures do not necessarily add to 


’ Teme with January 1953, figures are not entirely comparable with 
those for previous months as 4 result of the introduction - A os from the 
1950 Census into the estimating procedure used in deriving current labor 
force estimates. However, the differences are minor in most respects. For 
explanation, see Census Bureau's Current Population Reports, Series P-57, 
No. 127, Monthly Report on the Labor Force: January 1953. 


5 Total labor force, which consists of the civilian labor force and the Armed 
pte 7 is not shown for the most recent months because of security 
restrictions. 

« Excludes persons engaged only in incidental eee Gnty work (less than 
15 hours); these persons are classified as not in the labor 

+ Lncludes persons who had a job or business, but who didn not work during 
the census week because of illness, bad weather, vacation, labor dispute, or 
because of temporary layoff with definite instructions to —— to work 
within 30 days of layoff. Does not include unpaid family workers. 


Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 
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TABLE A-2: Employees in nonagricultural establishments, by industry division and group ' 


[In thousands) 
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1953 182 | average 
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1 The Bureau of Labor Statistics series of employment in nonagricultural relates to the calendar week which contains the &th A of the month. It 
establishments are based upon reports submitted by cooperating firms. These includes all persons with a job whether at work or not, proprietors, self- 
reports cover all full- se part time employees A vate nonagricultural employed persons, unpaid family workers, and domestic servants. 
establishments who worked during, or received , any part of the pay 1 Durable goods include: ordnance and accessories; A and wood 
period ending nearest the 15th of the month. se of this, persons who products (except furniture); furniture and fixtures; stone, and glass 
worked in more than | establishment during the reporting period will be products; primary metal industries; fabricated metal — TL. a ord- 
counted more than once. In Federal establishments the data generally refer nance, machinery, and transportation coments; machinery (except elec- 
to persons who worked on, or received pay for, the last day of the month; in trical); electrical ‘machinery; tran: ion equipment; instruments and 
State and local government, to persons who received pay for any t of the related products; and miscellaneous manufacturing industries, 
ps y period ending on, or immediately prior to, the day of the month. 4 Nondurable goods include: food and — ucts; tobacco manu- 

roprietors, self-employed persons, unpaid family workers, and domestic factures; textile-mill products; apparel and of nished textile oN 
servants are excluded. These employment series have been adjusted to first vaper and allied products; printing, Se and allied industries; che 
quarter 1951 benchmark levels indicated by data from government social cals and allied products; products of petroleum and coal; rubber products; 
insurance poe. Revised data in all 7 the first 4 columns will be and leather and leather products. 
identified by asterisks the first month they are published, 4 See Nors, table A-5. 

These data differ in several respects from the Donagrisuitural qaptepeent 4 State and local government data exclude, as pues employees, paid 
data shown in the Monthly Report on the Labor Force (table A-1, civilian volunteer firemen and elected officials of small locai wu 


labor force), which is obtained by household interviews. This M RL F series See Norr on p. 54s. 
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TABLE A-3: Production workers in mining and manufacturing industries '—Continued 
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TABLE A-3: Production workers in mining and manufacturing industries '—Continued 
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Laboratory, scientific, and engineering 
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1 See footnote 1, table A-2. Production and related workers include ., power plant), and record-keeping and other services closely 
working foremen and all nonsupervisory workers (including leadmen and with the above production operations 
trainees) engaged in fabricating, processing, assembling, inspection, tem 3 See footnote 2, table A-2. 
st , handling, packing, warehousing, shipping, maintenance, itor’ I, 4 See footnote 3, table A-2. 
wi man services, products development, auxiliary production for plant’s Bee Nore on p. 543, 
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[1947-49 average = 100] 


TABLE A-4: Indexes of production-worker employment and weekly payroll in manufacturing industries ' 
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1 See footnote 1, tables A-2 and A-3. 
See NorE on p. 543. 


TABLE A-5: Federal civilian employment by branch and agency group 


[In thousands] 
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! Includes all executive agencies (except Central Intelligence Agency) and 4 Includes all Federal civilian employment in Washington Standard Met- 
Hospital, . Civilian employment in navy , arsenals, ropolitan Area (District of Columbia and adjacent Maryland and Virginia 
1 Incl 


force-account construction is also included. counties). 

udes the 48 States and the District of Columbia, See Nors on p. 543. 

Nore.—Beginning with January 1952, the data for Federal employment are not strictly comparable with those 
for prior years, primarily as a result of changes in definition. The following changes were made starting with that 
month: (1) data refer to the last day of the month rather than the first of the month; (2) employment of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks and of the mixed-ownership banks of the Farm Credit Administration transferred from the 
Federal total and the Executive Branch to the “Banks and Trust Companies” group of the “Finance, Insurance 
and Real Estate’’ division; (3) fourth-class postmasters formerly included in total for table A—5 only, now included 
in table A-2; (4) employment in the General Accounting Office and Government Printing Office excluded from the 
Executive Branch and included in the Legislative Branch; (5) the ‘Defense agencies’ category replaced by one 
showing employment in the Department of Defense only. 
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TABLE B-2: Monthly labor turnover rates (per 100 employees) in selected groups and industries ' 
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clothing 


Lumber and wood products (except fur- 
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Sawmills — planing mills 
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structural wood products 


Furniture and fixtures 
Household furniture 
Other furniture and fixtures 


Paper and allied products . 
Pulp, paper, and paperboard mills... 
Paperboard containers and boxes 


Chemicals and allied products 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE B-2: Monthly labor turnover rates oe 100 re in selected groups and industries '— 
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1 Bee footnote 1, table B-1. Data for the current month are subject to 3 Bee footnote 2, table A-2. 4 Less than 0.05. 
revision without nctation; revised figures for earlier months will be in ted 4 See footnote 3, table A-2. Printing, publishing, ‘ Not available. 
by footnotes. and allied industries are excluded. 


Note: Telegraph data for December are: 1.9, 1.4, 0.1, 0.3, 0.2, and 1.5. 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 





Year and month 


1951: Average 
1952: Average 
February 


1952: October 
November 
December 

1953: January 
February 


1951: Average 
1052: Average 
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November 
December 

1963: January 
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1051: Average 
10562: Average 
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See fovinotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 





1051: Average... ._- 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 
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TABLE C-—1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 
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Avera’e 


Febuary a. 


October 
November 
December 
: January 
February 


Average 
: Average 
February 


October 
November 
December 
January 
February 


1951; 
1952; 


Average 
February 


October 
November 
December 
January 
February 


1962: 


1953; 


Average... 





| drums, kegs, avd pails 


$71. 91! 1.70 
79. 61 1. 83 
7: 


73 10| 


42 4 
43. 
42 


“4 
44 
43 
4 
41.7 


82. 03 
M4. 63) 
54. 48) 
81. 93) 
80 06 


l 
4 
1 | 
8 


43| 
yi) 


16 


$73 
74 
72 


77 
sO 
86, 
BS 
86 


33, 
79 
4) 
61 

0A) 


42. 2) 


$1.74 $74 
1.82 
1. 76 


02) 


1. 85) 
1. 91) 
1,06 
1 95 
1% 

| 


= | 
| 


45. 3 
44. 4| 
45. 5) 


. 65 
1.72 
.70 


77 


77) 


78 
80 


. 82) 


$76. 1. 
79. 61) 
79. 42) 


80. 70! 
80. 94 
83. 52) 
82. 80) 
82. 84) 


$79. 12) 
82. 26) 
84 10) 
80. 70) 
84. 18 
87. 06 
83, 82! 
84. 23 








Mac hinery (except electrical) Continued 





Steam 
bines, 
wheels 


engines, tur- 
and water 


$83. 27 
2 07) 


| 
2 03! 
2. 15) 
2 
2. 25| 
224 


73) 


MM) (43.9) 


Construction and 
mining machinery, 
except for oilfields 


4 
“4 3 
13) 1 


$1 


| Diesel and other in- 
ternal combustion | 


engines 


where classified } 


| $78. 26 


80. 37 
82 0 


79. 84) 
81.90 
84.04) 
| 
SI. 16) 


Oilfield machinery 
nd tools 


not else 


82| $73. 26 
76.41 
75. OS 


$1 
19 
1.89 


91 
a) 
vs 
95 
w7 


73. 63 
72 way 
77.20 
76.44 
77. 61 


$85.7 


iv) ‘I «| 
90. " 


76! 


82) 93. 3. 99| 
R5| 04.92 
86) 97.85 
87| 97.50 
87| 06. 28 


Metal working 
machinery * 


46. 6) 


Agricultural machin- 
ery and tractors? 


$1.54 
1. & 
1. 93 


203 
2 OF 
2 06 
207 
207 





40) 
7. 80) 
79) 


| 
=. F 


SeSse Ses 
RESST wSrI0© 


~~ mo 
bt $3 


Peer 
22sse 


| 
| 


Machine tools 


$84. 85 
89 96) 
SY m 
91. 65) 
92 00) 
04. 84) 
95. 00) 
4. 74) 


Agricult 


| 
$70. 88) 
73. 97 
73. 38) 


72. 44) 
71.21 
74.77 
75 ® 
76. 36) 


chine 
$82. 26 
86. 14) 
85. 83) 
| 


86. 78) 
89. 60! 
92. 26) 
9 00 
90. 00 





(except tractors) 


ural machinery 


40 F $1 — 
S4 
83 
82! 
84) 
86 
i | 
80) 


Metalworking ma- 
chinery (except ma- 


tools) 


a 2 $1. 82) 
45. 1) te 


45.9} 1.87 


44 5 
“48 
45.9 
45. 0) 
45. 0) 


J 
1. 95) 
2 00) 
201 
200 
2 00 


43.0 
42.4 
43.8 
41.6 
42.3 
43.1 


S28SF SEF 


RNR 


Construction and 


| mining machinery * 


Machine-tool 


accessories 


46.8 
46. 6) 


$1. 88 
205 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 





Year and month 


Manufacturing—C ontinued 





| 


Machinery (except electrical)—Continued 





Special-industry ma- 
chinery (except 
metalworking ma- 


Textile machinery 


Paper-industries 
machinery 


Printing-trades ma- 
chinery and equip- 
ment 





Avg. 
brly. 
earn- 


| #853 


| 


| FE 








1951: Average...... 


1952 


1953: 


Average... 
Average... ... 
February... 


: October... 
November... . 
December... . 

: January _... 
February 


Average... 
Average...... 
February... 


October 
November. . .. 
December 
January ..... 
February ..... 


1951: 
1952: 


Average 
Average 
February 


October _...... 
November. ... 
December 
1953: January 
February 


1952: 





$1. 
1. 


78. 
78. 94) 
$1. 65) 
80. 5A) 
8. 





SSS S88 
#eececco #541 


B88 


Seoxwvn coa~ 
—— a 


eZee 323 





BRSSS 





Avg. 
wkly. 
hours 


a3! 


42.2 
40.8 
41.1 


age 


SSs¥8 Bez 


41.4 
41.1 
42.3 
41.9 
42.0 


sass2 








Avg. 
hbrly. 
earn- 
ings 


Avg. 
wkly. 
earn- 

ings 


General industrial 
machinery ! 





Avg. 
brly. 
earn- 
ings 


Ave. 
wkly. 
earn- 

ings 


| F23 





REEE2 yex 








$82. 09 
87. 36) 
85. 73 


90. 17 
91. 67 
4. 71 
4 76 
93. 70 








Sets 226 
eu-ow woo 
SSSE2 BES 


prrnrn 


£2z 
ew 








#2282 223 
2232 
petss see 
Lc Retold 





Pumps, air and gas 
compressors 


Conveyors and convey- 
ing equipment 


Blowers, erhaust and 
ventilating fans 


Industrial trucks, 
tractors, etc. 


Mechanical power- 
transmission equip- 
ment 








-” 
—— 





SSese 262 
—a>oOws) eon~n~ 


$77 351 
79. 79) 
81. 07) 


81. 70) 


BStes £85 
HUNCOSO weo-~y 
reeee aS 
SSts8 SE3 





ozo 
A 
~ 2 


ERSSSS S88 


eoueon~- 





$50 28 
81. 22) 
$1, 33 


ad 
——— 


S2S22 Sey 





$79. 12 
80.17 
81. 33 


1 


estes fet 
cos+#4+4e we ~ 








Mechanical stokers 
and industrial fur- 
naces and ovens 


43.2 

0 
43.8 
43.6 
41.6 
43.2 
42.8 
42.0 


- 
——— 


Saee2 sue 











Office and store ma- 
chines and devices * 


machines 
registers 


2 


and ca 


: 


Service-industry and 
household machines? 


Domestic laundry 
equipment 


Commercial laundry 
dry-cleaning, an 
pressing machines 





222 


=2s 
sss woe 


es 


76. 92 








$78. 85 
$1. 80 
81. 16 


83. 03 
S384 
83.54 
84. 7 
82. 82 


sfees ese 
Se——S wom 











41.0 
41.7 


40.8 
00.9 
411 
39.9 
40.4 








$70. 64 
75, 81 
74. 75 


74 
4 
81 
. 88 
Z..) 
91 


WO) 
91 


Fes 


SINWSw~) wee 


78. 40 
77. 46 
81. 18 
80. 18 
79. 65 


eee 
PPS = 








—— 


“Ot Sern 


79. 23 
83. 42 


S22e8 ses 








$75. 37 
M4 


--2= 
sae 


76, 65 
79. 34 


77. 6 
77. 07 
80. 91 
78. 04 
76. 11 


ef 
2-2 kA) czxzs 


seses 
Pir 














Sewing machines 


Refrigerators and air- 


conditioning units 


Miscellaneous ma- 
chinery parts? 


Fabrieated pipe, 
fittings, and valves 


Ball and roller 
arings 


Machine shops (job 
and repair) 

















$90.65, 39 $1. 
76.04, 41 1. 
74. 57 , 1 


78. 44 
7. 68 


oe 
$74. 30) 
75. 36) 
76. 11 
76. 49 
77. 28 





$1.0 
81. 79 
80). 26 


79. 61 
77. 33 


78. 96) 








81 43.0 
41.7 


42.6 


42.0 
41.6 
41.8 
41.0 
41, 2) 


$1. 
1. 76 





$76. 42 








43.2 
45 
43. 


$74: 


SEzER 2zu 











See footnotes at end of table. 
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MO 


NTHLY LABOR 





TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 





Electrical generat 
ing, transmission, 
distribution, and 
industrial appara- 
tus? 


Total: Electrical 


Year and month machinery 


' 

| Ave 
wkly 
hours 


| Avg 
hrly 
earn- 
ings 


Avg 

wkly 

earn- 
ings 


Avg. | 
wkly. | 
earn 
ings 


| Avg 
| brly 
earn- 
ings 


Avg 
wkly 
hours 


| | 
$64 84 4l 3] $1. 57 
(B.A) «411 1. 67 
67.00 414) 164 
RY) 41.7) 
72) 41.6) 
71.57] 421) 1.70) 
71.72) 4h7| 1.72) 
72.04) 414) ~#1 14) 

] 


$70.31 
73.9 
72. @ 


421 
41.8 
42.3 


Average $! 
Average 


February 





1 701 
1. 70) 


70 
70 


: October 
Novem ber 
Decem her 
January 
February 


| 
75. 18) 
75. 78) 
77.47 
76 86 
77. 52} 


42 0 
42 1) 
42.8 
42.0) 
41.9) 


Switchgear, awitch- 

Power and distrihu- | y 

tion transformers board, and indus- 
| trial controls 


40.8) $1.60] $a0. 28) 
40.7| 1.77] 72.16) 
41.5 72. 50) 


42. 5) 
422 
42.9) 

| 


$08 98 
72 04 
72. 03 


$1. 63 
l 


Average 
Average 
February 


M anufacturing—Continued 





Electrical machinery 





Carbon and graphite | 


Wiring devices and 
products (electrical) 


supplies | 


nae! 
vg. | AXE 
urly. 

y earn - 
ings 


71 
83) 
82 


B4) 
RF 
87 
aA 





| 67 24) 79. 05 
| | 


Electrical welding | Piectrical appliances 


$67 32) 99 6| 
72.32) 40.4 
40.5 


October 
Novem ber 
Decem ber 
January 


72. 45 
73.12 
7. 48 
75. 5a) 


0.7 
04 
41.7 
41.3) 


73. 08 
73.0 
74.0 
74.03 





42.5) 
42.3] 
43.1 

42.3 


1 
1 
1 
l 
L 


February 75.81 41. 2) 74.76; 42.0) 78 


Communteation 


Clectric lamps 
Electric lamp equipment ? 


41.0| $1.47 
oo LS 
4.2) LS 


2» 
Li 
7.33 


$1. 43) $60. 27] 
1 51) 4. 21 
1.47, 63.45 


06.14 
65. 90 
4 72) 
67. 23) 
65 63) 


0.7 
39.0 
39. 0) 


Average 
Average 
February 


1. 52) 
1. 54) 
1. M4) 
1.50 
1. 61 


30. 2| 
00.5 
41.2 
414) 
4.4 


58 
62.37 
63. 45 
65 8&3 
66. 65 


October 
Novern ber 
Decem ber 
: January 
February 40. | 


Cont 





Electrical machinery 


Storage batteries | Primary batteries 


17 
16) 


77 


Average 
Average 
February 


j | 
pa ™ 7 


73 
69 


Siete bss 


77. 20) 
75. 71} 
7.80 
72. 90) 
73 = 


: October 
Novem ber 
Decem ber 

: January 
February 


— ee et et 


1.59) 63 
1.59) 63 
1. 60) 
1. 62} 
1.62| 64 


70 
79 
77 
81 
82 
83 
8g 
89 


YS—we Bee 


1 
1. 
1 
1 
1. 


etses5 


| 


| Ave } - 
wkly.| o 


| 
86) 71 


Electrical indicating, 
measuring, and 
recording instru- | 
ments 


earn- 
ings | 


ty 
71 


71 





41.7) 
42 2 
42.6 
21 


41.9 


73 
73.7 
73.6 


74.58 


Insulated wire and 
cable | 


$64.87 
72.11 
69. 87 


$1.53] 
1. 65 
1. 61 


42 
43 
43 
45 


76. 05 69 


Motors, generators, 
and motor-generator 
sets 


424 


Electrical equipment 


for vehicles 


40.4 $1.71 
40.1 1.82 
v4 1. 78 


$49. O08 
72. 0&8 


72 
71.91 


7s. 02 41.5 1. 88 


1.85 
1. 87 
1.85 


44. 2) 
44.9) 
“44 


73 
78. 91 
76. 


76. 91) 
76. 78) 
76. 81) 


26 


74) 
7 


74 


l 
1 
1 
1 
1 


74.82) 43 5) 72 


| 





| Radios, phonographs, 
television sets, and 
equipment 





Telephone, telegraph, 
and related equip- 
ment 





| $58. 32 
} 62.12 
61. 05 


one 
Srsse 888 


71 
71 
12, 
74 
40 


4 
63 





eeett e652 


-—san 
aa ae 


- 
~~ 


—- be 
EL2so Fez | 





2o-2@ 
od 





setse £88 





$2. 37 1.92 


Miscellaneous electri- 
cal products ? 


Sss22 222 
ORS are 





inued 


Transportation equipment 





X-ray and non-radio 
electronic tubes 


Total: Transporta- 
tion equipment 


Automobiles? 


Motor vehicles, bodies, 
parts, and accessories 





65) 
70! 
66 





> 
. = 
fad 


| $i 
1 
1 


2% 
=o 


45.2 
42.9 
4.0 


£ss 


zz 
Seses zue3 


Se Ss 


41. 5) 
42.0 
42.9) 
42.0) 
41.1 


71) 
72) 
74 
73 
77 





REE 

Sz 

NNwND 
28228 





39.5} $1.91 
40.5 5 
40.4 


43.1 
41.9 
42.4 
41.3 


S=es S85 


ow 


a 








8 


$76. 04) 
83.84 
80. 40, 


93. 31) 
90. 30) 
91. 38 
86. 73 
88. 40 


S82 
ss 


Feed 
sss 

BAS Bae 
yaa 


on 
“sw 
NRwhwnNr 


= 
nw 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 





Year and month 


1951° 
1952 


195?: 


1953 


A verave 
Average 
February 


October - 
Novem ber 
Decem ber 
January .... 
February 


Average ..... 
A verage 
February 


October 
Novem ber 
December... 


3: January 


February 


: Averace 


Average 
February 


October 
Novem ber 
December . 


: January 


February 


: Average 
: Average 


February 


November. eee 
Decem ber___. 


: January 


February 


Manufacturing—Continued 





Transportation equipment—Continued 





| Truck and bus bodies 


Trailers (truck and 
automobile) 


Aircraft and parts * 


Atreraft 


Aircraft engines and 
parts 


Aircraft propellers 
and parts 





Avg. 
brly. 
earn- 

ings 


Ave. 
hriy 

earn- 
ings 


wkly. 


Avg. Ave. 


wkly. 
hours 


Avg. 
hrly. 
earn- 
ings 


earn.- 
ings 


Avg. 
wkly 
hours 


Ave. 
hbrly. 
earn- 
ings 


Avg. 


wkly. Avg 


wkly. 


earn 
ings hours 








63 
72 


66 


$1 





.79 
0 
7s 
79 


a 
‘ 





ae wew 


cad 
— ae 


ZBAZA_ SUS 





ee ee 


$78. 40 
81.70 
80. 35 


Sead 
—-— 


43.8 


82 


IDS>w 
——— 














B5SS2 = 





BSSss KES 
eCVeran 
Seee2 223 





a 
_— 





e2sze asf 
&Ss22 382 
feast eee 
Seees eon 
pPerwrnwrn 
£sezees 





=s3 


Avg. 
hrly. 
earn- 
ings 


Ave 
wkly. 
earn 
ings 


~ 
fad 


=pe 


255 








esesz asf 
BSSsz eB 


MOH SON 
SS2Se& Ske 


-~*- — 
Sfese 
hwwrnrn 





Other aircraft parte 
and equipment 
T — 
$75. 06 


80 
sl 22| 3 2 


ms 


$1 
1 


Ship- and boatbuild- 
ing and repairing ? 


Shipbutiding and 


Boatbuilding and 





repoiring 





— 


$69. 83 
75. 17} 


39.9 
40.2 


$1. 75 
1.87 





79.92) 43.2) 1.85 
| 
92 


4 
oF 


a3 
8&3. 43 
85 
M4 
4 


1 
1 
1 
1.¢ 
5. 


73.82) 39 9) 1, 85 
! 
v2 


93 


4 
92) 
2. 00 


65) 
95 
77.99 40. 3 
76.42) 39.8) 
77.40, 38. 


75 
72 


39 


37 


39 “ $1. 79) 
y 1.91 
1. 88 


71. 42 
76. 78 
75. 20 
76. 64 96) 
. 06 
Os! 
oF 
05 


1 
1 
1 
1 
2 


repairing 


Railroad equipment? 


Locomotives and 
parts 





$60. 95 
66, 23 
63. 60 


td 
228 


24s 
Riad 
- 





68. 85 
67. 47 
69. 77 
71. 0) 
71. 2 


wUwuwa 


| 


76. 80 
81.12 
79. 18 
80. 9S 


Ss2ss 238 


cea0 
te ee 





BSES8 22% 


$81. 12 
S114 








Se22s8 gee 
Sauron coe? 
S225 S8 


| 





Transportation equipment—Continued 


Instruments and related products 





Railroad and streetcars 


Other transportation 
equipment 


and related products 


Total: Instruments 


Laboratory, scien- 
tific, and enginecer- 
ing instruments 


Mechanical measur- 
ing and controlling 
instruments 


Optical instruments 
and lenses 





$70 «ol 40 of $i. 
74.00; 40.0) 1. 
74.26) 40.8) 1 
39 4 
39. 2 
41.5 
40 3 
40.3 





yw2sss2 eas 
ereuy 


42.3 
41.5 


S88 











$68. 20 


72 07 
70. 06 


74, 20) 
74 38 
75. 76 
73. 57 
73. $1 











$96. 85) 
93 11 
91. 71 


838 


95. 79 


96. 64 
07. 52 
93. 87 
92. 82 


SFSS8 S85 
NRNOFs no 
PRYYS Hee 
SSs== 








#Z1SZ SES 


$68. 69 
71. 66) 
69. 97 


74. 65) 
74. 73 
76. 46) 
73. 74 
74. 76 


~~ 
=i 
Sesto cee 


BSSes 


sac 


Beeen ffs 
Senacwe 











Instruments and related products—( 


‘ontinued 


Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 





Surgical, medical, 
and dental instru- 
ments 


Ophthalmic goods 


Photographic 
apparatus 


Total: Miscellaneous 
manufacturing in- 
dustries 


Jewelry, silverware, 
and Plated ware? 











z 


S75 NF 


~ 


s2es2 eck 





_S4Sweo sare 


— a 
S23 
win 

ess 
=F 


-—> De 


BSzEE 


esses sek 
esses 
ae 





$1.74 
1. 


84 
1.79 





86 
. 87 
. 88 
85 
SS 








Ve = 


gzee8 232 
#SEYE SSS 
esete sss 


Ssteo~ 











4 
50 
47 


. 52) 
53 
. 65 
6 
6 


FES8S 828 
Cas 


SFS8F Fes 
wSawoe 


gzere 228 


eeuzz e228 
SSsszte ess 

£62 
wm—woe wow 
' vet 
SzSsS Ss 


eSesss 

















See footnotes at end of table. 
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Tasie C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees'—Continued 





Manufacturing —C ontinued 





Miscellaneous manufacturing industries —C ontinued 





| ’ y } s , 
Year and month Jewelry and findings Stloeru mae plated we |) Toys = sporting | [Games toys, dal po = ap porting and athletic 





| = ~—-+-— — 
Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. vg. Avg. | Avg. . Avg. 
| wkly. AM. briy. | wkly as » | briy. | wkly. Las brly. | wkly. > | bry. , Avg. % whly. ss brly. 
earn- nm earn- | earn- te A earn- | earn- a earn- | earn- - | earn >| ear earn — earn- 
ings ings ings ings ings ings ° gs | ings | “| ings 


: Average $5. 38 41 $1.40) $65. 73 41.6 f 3. 6 $1. 54) $52. tol 
: Average 63. 33 42.! 1 42.0 7| 58.73) 
February 0.74 4) i 40. 6 , 1. 63) 





35| $53.72) 30.5) $1. 33] 30 8) $1. 34 
45) 5M 40.3 ‘ f 40 9 
43) 58.25 30.9 | 56. 40.8) 





| 





48) 6231; 421) 1. 41.7 
48) 61.27) 41.4) 1. | ical 

















: October 66.88, 44 6} 45.0) 1.7% 70 
Nove ber 67.79 4.6 bs 45.5 .7 , 
December 70 45.3 52! 45.3 75 Si} 61. 41) 40.4 f 3. 1! 42.1) 
January . 27 43 | 422 70 .52| 0.37 39.2 ! 12.70; 41.8) 

February 42.9) f 3. 42 7 .72 . 41 : » 17) 52) 61.91 40.2 g 4l. | 


M muaiebates 2 euttnast 


M iscell facturing industries—C ontinued 








SS==s $53 
SeRKso wan 








Transportation and public utilities 





| 





Pens, pencils, and Costume jewelry, Fabricated plastic Other manufacturing | Local railways and 
other office aetna 7s notions products industries Class I railroads * | bus lines ¢ 


| 


—_ ———— — — ——_——_—__ | | 


| | | 

Average $4.91; 41.6) $1.32) $53. 73) | .f 41 5} $1. 46) $50. 18) $70. 93 , ; 46.3) $1.56 
Average 57.0 0.9 1.40) 55. 74| 4 1.55) 62.02 74 30) | . 8 . 56) 46. 4) 
75. 58) 3} . 8) 46. 5) 


February 44) 41.2 1.37, tA. SA) , ; | : 1.52) 61. 20) 
45.9) 


45.5 
46.0 
44.9) 
44.8) 








-” 
--s 
st 


ss= 
x2a~ 
¢ 


3 


October &®. 22 42.0 1.41) £ ° 1.56, 63.50 
November 6.70) «441.4) 1.42 2 f . 1.58) 64. 06) 
December 76, 41.5) 1“ d . 1.0 66.6 
January 57. 0 40 40.9 1.44 30) 3} 2! 3.1) 1.63) 64.46 
February 57.71) 1.45 ° ; . 37) 2. am 4. 21) 

Rae ew ete 


z 


C2—-ou | 
Zs 


2s 


is] 
Bt) 





Communication Other public utilities 


| ame construction 

Telephone Switchboard opera- installation, and Telegraph * Total: Gas and elec- Electric light and 
elel ting employees’ | maintenance em- tric utilities power utilities 

ployees * 





Bee BMS Pots gator peas powpe Bueew pages ye oe 


$49.30, 37.7| $1.31) $81.32, 428) $1.90 24; 44. 6 $1. 53) $71.65) 41 $1.71 
51.43) 37.0 1.30) 86. 51 42.2; 205) 7 43.4, -67| 75.12) 41. 1. 81) 
50. 18) 36.9 1.36, 4.18 2.3) 71 ~ 43. | : = 72.86 41 1. 76 


| 





~ oo 
et $5 


: Average $58. 26 
Average #1. 22 
February 50. 68 


4.23) 37.4) 1.45) 80. 25) 3} 87) 423 | 76.96) 41 
55.35; 37.4) 1.48) 90.31) ' 3.74) 41.9 | 7% 77) 41 
52. 26) s 8 61.42) 92 23) 3.1) . 42.1 73.21; 41 
52. 34) 6 1.43] 90.95) | ' ’ 41.7) 77.08, 41 
53. “7 mo 1. 45) hed ‘ ’ 41.5) , 77.04, 41. 


* October. 63. 80 
November.....| 64. 57 
Decem ber |; 63.63 

: January. 63. 86 
February 63 30) 








| Sees 


Transportation and publie utllities , . 
Continued Wholesale and retail trade 





Other public utilities—Continued Retail trade 





Wholesale trade 
le , Retail trade (except General is Department stores and 
Gas utilities | Eh + ew light and gas eating and drink- merchand eneral mail-order 
| utilities combined ing places) stores * ~ 


bathed TE sine RE Cts Pia sc ws a ; — 


as oe 
: Average......_| $68. 97 | $72.49) 41 3) $64. 58) $50.65) 4 $44. 23) 
2: Average 71. 80 g 75. 80 4l i? h 5 52. 67 44.77) 
February 70. 38} 0 73. 46 : ; : 51. 47 43. 78 


4.2 
43.19 
45. 90 
43. 08) 





3y 

au 

: October 74. 27 2 76; 77.08 9 ° 39. 
November 75. 78 sO) 70.19 ; - 89) . 39. 
December 74.46 | 70} 70.19) | . 39. 

: January 74. 46 | 70) 78.35 30.3) 


SS288 S32 











February 74. 34 | 180) 78.69) | 1. §| 1.72) 53. 8} 1.07) 42.60) 
| | 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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Tas.e C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 





Year and month 





Average........... 
Se 


February..... 


2 Geteber........ 
November... ... 
December 

: January 
February 


Average...... 
Average. . 
February 


: October... .. 
November. 
December - . . . 

: January -. 


Wholesale and retail trade—Continued 





Retail trade-—-Continued 


Other retail trade 





Food and liquor stores 


Automotive and acces- 
sories dealers 


Apparel and accessories 
stores 


Furniture and appli- 
ance stores 


Lumber and hardware- 
supply stores 





Ave 

hrly. 
earn- 
ings 


Avg. 
wkly. 
earn- 


2 
| 
=? 





sss 


é 





gasses sk | 
é 
naw 
wee eww eae 


Sesss 


Sa=- 
New 
aA 





Dh eel 
PA 





Shor Sob 
Seuss ses 


Ce ee 
Baan 
Sielacnasii 





T 
Avg. | 
wkly. 
earn- 
ings 


Avg. 
hrly. 
earn- 
ings 


Avg. 
wkly. 








$42. 24 
43, 68 
42.72 


43.77 
43.65 
45.49 
“4.73 

0 


$1.17 
22 
1 


24 
2) 
. 6 


ESSER SES 
ef rKww one 


. 2% 
. 6 











Avg. 
brly. 
earn- 


Avg. 

wkly. 
earn- 
ings 


$59. 48 
61.06 
59. 63 


62. 33 
62. 46 
65. 66 
61. 45 
60. 90 








Nr Swp Sse 


+e 
C2@nne ose 





—~—— 


Avg. 

wkly. 
earn- 
ings 


Ave. 

AVE. | rly. 

wkly. | oarn- 
hours { 

ngs 





$58. 86 





61.19 





BSS8s S86 
SxNwSS® wee 








Finance, insurance, and real estate '® 


Service and miscellaneous 








Security 
dealers and 
exchanges 


Banks and 
trust com- 
panies 


Insurance 
carriers 


Hotels, year-round " 


Personal services 


Mottion- 
picture pro- 





Laundries 


Cleaning and dyeing 
plants 


duction and 
distribu- 
tion '¢ 











Avg. 
wkly. 
earnings 


Avg. 
wkly. 
earnings 








$50.32} $83.68 | 

52. 50 | $1.07 | 

52.14 | 83.17 | 

07 | 80.94 | 
3.42 | 80.10 

3. 56 83. 27 | 
05 84. 33 


Avg. | Avg. 
wkly. 


earnings | 
| 


$61.31 | 

63. 38 

62.11 
54 
06 
. 34 | 


| wkly. 
hours 


A Avg. 
wkly. 
earn- 
ings 


Avg. 
wkly. 
earn: 





| $37.81 
7 | 38.43 
38. 04 


38. 86 
38. 88 
39. 55 
39. 55 











oe 
—— 


42. 98 





4.% 
45.92 
44.80 





Avg. 
wkly. 
earnings 


i 
Lil 
1,12 
1.12 


81.77 


il f 24 | 
| aS 54. 53 15 | 





*nneo o-e 


S==38 $5: 


| 46. 51 
| 


38.78 | 43. 85 . 1,11 








! Data are based upon reports from cooperating establishments covering 
both full- and part-time employees who worked during, or soeapene pay for, 
any part of the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. or min- 
ing, manufacturing, laundries, and cleaning and dyeing plants, data refer 
to production and related workers only. For the remaining industries, unless 
otherwise noted, data relate to nonsupervisory employees and working super- 
visors. Data for the three current months are subject to revision without no- 
tation; revised figures for earlier months will be identified by asterisks the 
first month they are published. 

4 Italicized titles which follow are components of this industry. 

§ See footnote 2, table A-2. 

* See footnote 3, table A-2 

§ Figures for class I railroads (excluding switching and terminal] companies) 
are based upon monthly data summarized in the M-300 report by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and relate to al] employees who received pa 
during the month, except executives, officials, and staff assistants (ICC 
Group I). 

* Data include privately and government operated local railways and bus 

es. 


? Data relate to employees in such occupations in the telephone es | 
as switchboard operators; service assistants; operating-room instructors; an 
pay-station attendants. During 1952 such employees made up 47 percent of 
the total number of nonsupervisory employees in telephone establishments 
reporting hours and earnings data. 

* Data relate to employees in such occupations in the telephone industry as 
central] office craftsmen; installation and exchange repair craftsmen; line, 
cable, and conduit craftsmen; and laborers. During 1952 such employees 
made up 23 percent of the total number of nonsupervisory employees in 
telephone establishments reporting hours and earnings data. 

’ wh with 1952, data relate to domestic employees, except messen- 
gers, and those compensated entirely on a commission basis and are not strictly 
comparable with figures shown for 1951. 

© Data on average weekly hours and average hourly earnings are not avail- 


ble. 
! Money ayugents only; additional value of board, room, uniforms, and 


tips, not included, 
See Nore on p. 543, 
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2: Gross average weekly earnings of prod 
1947-49 


TABLE C 


uction workers in selected industries, in current and 
dollars ' 





Bituminous coa! 
Manufacturing — ~oee Laundries 
i‘: 


Year and month — _ - 


ound 1947-49 |Current) 1947-49 |Current) 1947-49 


Bituminous coal 


aundrie: 
mining Laundries 


Manufacturing 


1047-49 


Year and month 
1947-49 
dollars 


Current Current} 1947-49 |Current 





dollars dollars | dollars 

i 

| | 
$23.86 | $40.17 
20.58 | 47.03} 

43. 82 | 


dollars | dollars | dollars 
| | 


7 
‘ 


vay ) 
1041: 
1446 | 
l¥45 
149 
19%) 
19451 
162 


$40. 2 
49.06 
0. 58 
70. 16 
62.16 
Om 43 | 
70. 08 
69. 00 


Average 
Average | 
A verage 
Average 
Average 
Average 
Average 
Average 





$23. 88 | 
3. 
58. 03 | 
72.12) 
63. 28 
70. 35 | 
77.79 | 
78. 32 


“y 
20 | 
pA} 
9a | 
47 
a1 | 
63 


“| $20 
l 20 

MM. : 
33. : 


4 
‘ 
“ 


64 
| 67 
55 
55 
06 


80. 42 | 
79.3% 
66. 68 


6.7 
“ 
65. 


71 
70 
at) 


04 
o4 
fg 


1962: February 
March 


April 


af 


38 22 


dollars | dollars | dollars | dollars | dollars 


$34. 44 
35 
33. § 
33.4 


$70 
64 


$62.19 
56. 80 
63 55. 66 
&). 7 70. 63 

87 77.05 | 
75. ! 66.18 | 
86.27 | 75.48 

91 80. 39 


92 
71 
73 
16 
v5 
i] 
SS 
55 


$66. 33 
66. 83 
65. 44 
67. 23 
69. 63 | 03 
70. 38 | 63 
70.28 | 61.49 | 
72.14) 63.23 | 

| | 

27 | 88 

76 | 80. 93 | 


70 
Ls) 
7.35 
82 


1952: May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
Octoher 
Novem)er 
Decem or 

















77. 30 
71. 37 


70. 93 
71.17 


Januar, * 5 
February * 7 


8 





' These series indicate changes in the level of average weekly earnings prior 
to and after adjustment for changes in purchasing power as determined 
from the Hureau’s Consumer Price Index, the years 1947-49 having been 
selected for the base period. 


7 Preliminary 


See Note on p. 543 


TABLE C-3: Gross and net spendable average weekly earnings of production workers in manufacturing 


industries, in current 


and 1947-49 dollars ! 





Net spendable average weekly 

Gross average | earnings 

weekly earn 
ings 


| Worker with 3 
dependents 


Worker with 
Period no dependents 
Index 
(1047-49 
average 
| = 100) 

| 


Cur- 
rent 
dollars 


1917-49 
dollars 


1047-49 
| Amount | dollars 


“nit 
dollars 


73 
Bi) 
22 
3. 61 


i) 
au 
85 
ad | 


25 
3 
37 
a7 


January 
January 
July 
June. 


Sens 


76 


Average 
Average 
Average 
Average 
Average 
Average 
: Average 
Average 
Aver age 
Average 
Average 
Average 
Average 
Average 


45. 


ae 
Mi) 
os 
5. 03 
” 
i) 
a0 
51 
72 
MM 
55.65 
21 
O05 


wéN 


MNS ee 


mm) 
4 
66 


62 


rn 


97 


| 49 


| Net spendable average weekly 


| Gross average | earnings 


weekly earn- | 
ings 

I 
! 


Worker with | Worker with 3 
Period 10 dependents dependents 


| 


| | 
Cur~ | 1947-49 
dollars dollars 


| 

| Index | 
(1047-49 
average 

| #100) | 


| 
| 1947-49 
dollars | 


| 
73 | $48.69 | 
v1 t 
a | sis 
41 
79 
73 
10 
¥3 
52 
| 


Cur- 
nt 


dollars 





$i4 
54 
53 


| 1952: February 

| March 

j April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 

| December 


$62. 66 





44 
89 | 


95 | 
58.13 


1953: January? 
| February ? 














1 Net spendable average weekly earnings are obtained by deducting from 
gross average weekly earnings, social security and income taxes for which the 
specified type of worker ts liable The amount of income tax liability de- 
pends, of course, on the number of dependents supported by the worker as 
well as on the level of his cross income. Net spendable earnings have, there- 
fore, been computed for % types of income-receivers: (1) A worker with no 
dependents; (2) a worker with 3 dependents 

‘he computation of net spendable earninys for both the worker with no 
dependents and the worker with 3 dependents are based upon the gross aver- 


age weekly earnings for a!! production workers in manufacturing industries 
without direct regard to marital status and family composition. ‘The pri- 
mary value of the «ependable series ts that of measuring relative changes in 
disposable earnings for 2 types of income-receivers, 

+ Preliminary. 


See NOTE on p. 543, 
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TABLE C-4: Average hourly earnings, gross and excluding overtime, of production workers in 
manufacturing industries ! 





Period 


: Average 
: Average 
: Average 
: Average 
: Average 
: Average 
: Average 
: Average 
: Average 

Average 
: Average 
: Average 


| 
Manufacturing Durable 


Nondurable 





| 
Excluding 
overtime | 


Ex- | 
clud- 
Gross; ing 
| over 
| | 

| 


Gross 


ss | 
amount Gross 


Index 
(1947-49 
iversge 
= 100) 


Amount time 


| | 

| $0 | 54.5} $0 640 
"05 | 47). 723 
‘803 
"861 
WA | 
O15 
171 | 

278 

325 
378 

48 

54 


ee ee 





goods goods 


$0. 625 
. 698 


. 763 | 


814 
. 858 


Manufacturing 


Durable 
goods 


Nondurable 
goods 





Excluding 
Period overtime 
Gross 
| amount Index 


| (1047-49 
} Amount average 


1952: February 


March 
yy 
May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


January * 
February *.-.| 74 . 8 


Ex- 
clud- 

ing 
over 
time 


Gross 


| Fx- 
clud- 
ing 
over: 
time 


Gross 


ee te ee ee 





| Overtime is defined as work in excess of 40 hours per week and paid for 


at time and one-half. 


The computation of average hourly earnings excluding 


overtime makes no allowance for special rates of pay for work done on 


holidays. 


2 11-month average; August 1945 excluded because of VJ-holiday period. 


4 Preliminary. 
See Nots on p. 543. 
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D: Prices and Cost of Living 


TABLE D-1: Consumer Price Index'—United States average, all items and commodity groups 
[1947-49 = 109} 








Housing *® } | 
| Reading) Other 
j Personal) and | goods 
Oasand Solid | House- | House- | care recrea- and 
electric. fuels and, furnish- | hold op- tion | services 
ity fuel oil ings eration | 


97. 
102 
100, 
101 
109 


Medical 
care 


Trans- 
porta- 
tion 


All 


Total 
Year and month some food 4 





4.9 


| 


97.2 
193 
9” 
100. 
ill 


7 | 
J 
| § 
! 
| 


100 
102 
102 
103 


o 
2 


Avernge 
Average 
: Average 
Average 
Average 


1 
1%. 1 
106.0 


esis | 
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2s. 
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Om Co 
oe 
B SRS58 
os NwBeor 
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: January 
102 


February 
March 
April 
May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
Ortober 
November 
December 


7 
/ 


I 
7 


ow OPK eo 


BB 
— 





2eernena 


—-eSo4waco 


-~2 





ee ee ee 
Px 
LON ONG w@ 


—-ONe NK ee ON Oe oon 


eB ——woOrt4 Fase 
“NN EBNSN4NDPOSBSESe 
SeAwnwoceon449ee CwH—On 


SYreaPr-SAe48©O20 
-< 24 ew O- Seon 


~ 
—ewos 
~ 








& SSissesesess 


: January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


106. 
107 
107 
107 
106. 
108. 
1046 
105. 
105. 
106. 
106. 








ee 2 he hee OW DAN Om nee 


ne > 
SevVvenaeaonoce 





eee ee - 
eBBNN-—On B= 
ee ee ee 
—P ADO ss wee 

? : PNNNS 

NK eNNnNSBoeenweoe- 


_—a> 


115 


Sad bd as ao ed 
OSnrNOC2avuvnwc4we 


107. 
106. 
106. 
104, 
106. 
106, 
107 

107 

107. 
107. 
107. 
108. 


114 
116 
116 
116, 
117 
117 
117 
118 
118 
118 
119 
120. 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
Octoher 
November 
December 


114.8 
115.7 
115.9 
116.1 
117.8 
118.0 
118.1 
118.8 
118.9 
118.9 | 
119.3 | 


oo 
“2c 
~~ 


>< 
— 
= 


Suwa eoOnw 


Nw-ce@aa 
22a ew 


105 
105 
105 
105 
ln 
105 


ooo 


105 
105 
105. 
105. 
108. 


Se Swvoo@nn wow OwOSDeQunwoeea 


eee OSwnocxreo 


~“nNeoEt—wss 
NGSBanocsae 


= 
nw 


116 


OrUe=— Cue wo-o 


“—Ben~-w-- 
S2ocecau2ws 


4 


107 
107 
107. 


119.4 
119.3 
119.5 


104. § 
104 
106 


1146 
114 
116. 


121.1 |} 
121.5 | 
121.7 


104 
1” 
104.7 | 


4 
13 
113. 


January 
February... 
March 


6 
4 


aD 











enw NPAeAao@B2ow~sts-i 


oe 
a= 
coos 


| 





1 A major revision was incorporated in the Consumer Price Index beginning 
January 19%. The revised index, based on 46 cities, has been linked to the 
previously published “interim adjusted” indexes for % cities and rebased on 
1047-40100 to form a@ continuous series, Por the convenience of users, the 
“All-items” indexes are also shown on the 1935-39100 base in table D-3 

The revised Consumer Price Index measures the average change in prices 
of goods and services purchased by urban wage-earner and salaried-clerical 
worker families. Data for 46 large, medium, and small cities are combined 
for the United States average 

For a history and description of the index see The Consumer Price Index, 
in the February 1953 Monthly Labor Review; the pamphiet, The Consumer 
Price Index—A Short Deseription of the Indes as Revised, 1953; The Interim 
Adjustment of Consumers’ Price Index, in the April 1951 Monthly Labor 
Review; Interim Adjustment of Consumers’ Price Index, Builetin 1039 


ant the following reports: Consumers’ Price Index, Report of a Special Sub- 
committee of the House Committee on Education and Labor hoi); and 
Report of the President's Committee on the Cost of Living (1945) 

Mimeographed tables are available upon request showing indexes for the 
United States and 20 individual cities regularly surveyed by the Bureau 
for “Ail items” and 8 major components from 1947 to dute. Indexes are also 
available from 1913 for “All items,” food, apparel, and rent, for all large cities 
combined, and from varying dates for individual cities. 

4 Includes “‘Food away from home” for which indexes will be available 
later in 1953. 

§ Includes “Other shelter” for which indexes will be available later in 1953. 

‘Includes tobacco, alcoholic beverages, and “miscellaneous services’’ 
(such as legal services, banking fees, buriai services, etc.) 
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Tasie D-2: Consumer Price Index'—United States average, food and its subgroups 
(Indexes, 1947-49100] 
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! See footnote | to table D-1. Indexes for 18 food sub-groups (1935-30— 1 See footnote 2 to table D-1. 
100) from 1923 to December 1952 were pa in the March 1953 Monthly ‘ tr my eges, fats and om. sugar and sweets, beverages (nonalcoholic), 


Labor Review and in previous issues. and other misce 


TABLE D-3: Consumer Price Index'—United States average, all items and food 





' l 
| 1947-49=100 | 1935-39=100 1947-49100 benneeamhend 1947-49= 100 |1935-30= 100 








All 


Total All Total 
ue | All items All items 


All | Total | 
items | food 


| items food 
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' See footnote 1 on table D-1. 





D: PRICES AND COST OF LIVING MONTHLY LABOR 





TABLE D-4: Consumer Price Index '—All items indexes for selected dates, by city 





Indexes, 1947-49= 100 1935-39 = 100 





Dec Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | 
1962 | 1952 | 1952 1952 | 1962 1952 


Revised Old 


July | June | May Apr. | Mar. | June | series | series 
1952 | 1962 | 1952 | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


1952 1980 | Mar Feb.* 
1953 1953 


i aloes 


113.9) 114.1 | 14.3] 14.2] 41 | 


United States average * 101.8 189.9 188. 6 
Atlanta, Oa ) () 7 ( ) (3) 197 Qa 
Baltimore, Md 14.4) 115.0 | 3. |} 112.3 | 101.6 196. 3 
Boston, Mass 112.4 | 113.4 | 113.2 : : | 111.2} 102.8 () 
Chicago, 1 114.6 | 1 115.0 | 115.0 113.2 | 102.8 193 
Cineinnati, Ohio 112.5 | 113.3 | 113.2 4 . | . 111.3 | 101.2 189. 6 


(?) , 4) ® | | : | (*) (3) | () 
115.5 | 114.7 | q P , 113.0} 1028) 1945 
| 5.2) | i 114.8 | 18.8 (’) 
3.9 | ) ® | @& 
101.3 | 192.8 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Detroit, Mich ° 4.2 f | 114.0 5.3 
Houston, Tex ( 116.7 115.5 
Kansas City, Mo q (4) 2; ® 3; ® 

Los Angeles, Calif . 115. 3 | 8 | 115.0 ‘ 114.8 | 114.5 | 
021); @ 


Minneapolis, Minn | 114.6 | 14.8 
19 184 


New York, N. ¥ , | 112.0 2 2 | 112.4 | 

Philadelphia, Pa i 3) 114.7 114.7 | 101 6 189. ¢ 
Pittsburgh, Pa 2.6) 113.4 i : 113.2 2 : . 23 101.1 
Portland, Oreg @ f () \ ) (a) 


Bt. Louls, Mo 7 | 114.9 118.5 | f 101.1 
Ban Francisco, Calif 115. 6 | 114.5 | . 100 9 
Beranton, Pa (*) d (*) @® | 
Beattle, Wash R (®) 1; @® | | ) (3) 
Washington, D.C (4) 113.0 (®) | ® | 113.8 (®) | (’) @) (?) 

| | 


| 
| 
| 
| 








December 1962 


Jacksonville, Fla .. 190.8] Mobile, Ala 
Memphis, Tenn............ 189.3] Portland, Maine 


! See footnote 1 to table D-1. Indexes are based on time-to-time changes 
in the cost of goods and services purchased by urban wage-earner and clerical 
worker families. They do not Indicate whether it costs more to live in one 
city than in another. 


* Average of 46 cities beginning January 1953. See footnote | to table D-1. 

* Prior to January 1953, indexes were computed monthly for 9 of these cities 
and once every 3 months for the remaining 11 cities on a rotating cycle. 
Beginning in January 1953, indexes are computed monthly for 5 eities and 
once every 3 months for the 15 rernaining cities on a rotating cycle. 

* Latest “old series’ indexes (1935-30 100) for the 14 ofties not included in 


October 1952 
Buffalo, N. Y. 190. 6 | Manchester, N. H. 
Denver, Colo............... 188.8] Richmond, Va..__. 
Indianapolis, Ind_.......... 194.9 | Savannah, Ga. 


§ Indexes usually available for January, have not been calculated. 
1953 “‘old series’’ indexes for these cities will be published. 


the revised index are as follows 
February 1063 
Birmingham, Ala 104.9 | New Orleans, La 
Milwaukee, Wis 194.6 | Norfolk, Va_... 
January 1958 


Buffalo, N. Y (*) | Manchester, N. H.. 
Denver, Colo () | Richmond, Va 
Indianapolis, Ind_. (®) | Savannah, Ga 
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TABLE D-5: Consumer Price Index '—All items and commodity groups, except food,’ by city 
[Indexes 1947-49 100} 





| 


All items Apparel Personal care | Medical care | Transportation | Reading and | Other goods and 


| Services 
City and cycle of pricing NY a _ 


} } 
| Mer. | Mar. | Mar. | Mar. | Mar. | Mar. eal - | Mar, | Mar. | } > . | Mar. 
1952 1953 y 1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 \ 1952 











United States average | 5 y 112.4 \ 5. 124.4 4 114.8 


|= 








Monthly: 
Chicago, Tl) ‘ : 3.2 | . ; 114.5 ’ : ‘ 127.4 
Detroit, Mich 5.2 ‘ | ; 119 1 - 

Los Angeles, C f | 2 | 118.0 
New York, N ‘ | § 2 | f ’ 105.9 
Philadelphia, Pa | 05. 

Mar. June, Sept., and Dec 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Baltimore, Md 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
St. Louis, Mo 
San Francisco, Calif 














Feb., May, Aug., and Nov.: 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Houston, Tex 
Scranton, Pa 
Seattle, Wash 
Washington, D. C 

















Jan., Apr., July, and Oct.: 
Boston, M ass 
Kansas City, Mo 
Minneapolis, Minn 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
Portland, Oreg 









































Gas and elec- Solid fuels and - - Household 
Total housing tricity fuel oil in operation 


Mar. | Mar. ’ . | Mar. | Mar. | Mar. | Mar. . Mar. | Mar. 
1953 | 1952 1953 1953 1952 1952 











3 
i] 


United States average | 116.8 ad _ 1a 0 117.7 , . 883. @ 1.0.-<< 





Chicago, Ill... 

Detroit, Mich 

Los Asome, Cc alif 

New York 

P hiladelphia, Pa 
Mar., June, Sept., and Dec.: 

Atlanta, oe 

Baltimore, Md 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

St. Louis, Mo 

San Francisco, Calif 


119.3} 115.7 
118.6 
122. 5 
113.0 


119.0 


Rees 
—-S@2enw BO~ewoO 


Monthly 
] 
| 


Basss 








= 
85 





Feb. a Mlar. Ang. and Nov.: 
Cleve Ohio 
Houston, Ores 
Scranton, Pa 
Seattle, Wash. 


107.9 
104.2 
112.2 
100. 6 


Esa 


= 
=8 
soweon 





Jan. 
1962 








Jan., Apr., July, and Oct.: 
‘Boston, Mass “ ’ () 105. 3 , ) 110. 5 
Kansas City, Mo. "| 6} 101.3] 113.2 106.2| 110.3 
Minneapolis Minn 5] @) () 113.7 105.7} @) 
Pittsburgh, Pa of 111.6 : 107.0! 120.3 106.2 | 100.9 : 
Portland, as = , . 121.9 101.1 | 111.6 q 100.2} 112.6 | . 107. 3 






































1 See footnote | to table D-1 * Not available. ‘Atlanta formerly priced Feb., May, Aug., and Nov. 
5 Bee tables D-2, D-3, and D-4 for food 
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TABLE D-6: Consumer Price Index '—Food and its subgroups, by city 
(Indexes, 1947-49— 100] 





Food at home 





Total food at home 


Cereals and bakery products 


Meats, poultry, and fish 





Mar. 1953 


United States average * il 
Atlanta, Oa..... 
Baltimore, Md... 
Boston, 
Chicago, [1 
Cincinnati, Obto 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Detroit, Mick: 
Houston, Tex 
Kansas City, Mo 
Los Angeles, Calif 


Minneapolis, = ae 
New York, N 

Pr hiladelptita Pa 
Pittsh ae ba 


Portland, Oreg 


Bt. Louls, Mo 
Ban Francisco, Calif 
Scranton, Pa 
Seattle, Wash 


Washington, D. C 


Feb. 1953 \™ Mar. 1952 





Mar. 1953 Feb. 1953 


11.1 
111.3 


= 


} 





i 


SSS=n 


eet tT ee 
-_- o—— 
be-oe . 
eCO-on S0Oe4e22 &Swee-wo! w 


BESSS 














| 
Mar. 1952 Feb. 1953 | Mar. 1952 


| 
Feb. 1953 | Mar. 1952 


Mar. 1953 





117.6 
115.5 





SCCCNS YOwHMall ~ 











eos e Sovnnou 


11! 6 | 





107.7 | 115.2 





112.2 114 
108 
102 
102 
108 


102 
104. 
105 
105 
110. 


105. 
199 
108 
104 
112 





107 
108 
104 
5 
1 





S2eon~s *#fAonm eoOowvoen one 








United States average * 


Atlanta, Oa 
Haltimore, Md_. 
Boston, Mass. . 

( *hicago, ni] 
Cincinnatt, Obto 


Cleveland, Ohto 
Detroit, Mich 
Houston, Tex 
Kanms City, Mo 
Los Angeles, Calif 


pianeapelts, *' ae 
New York, 
Philadelph in, rm 
Pittshurgh, 
Portland, AL. 


St. Louls, Mo 
San Francisco, Calif, 
Seranton, l'a 
Seattle, Wash 


Washington, D. C 


Food at home—Continued 





Dairy products 


Fruits and vegetables 





Mar. 19653 1968 | Feb. 1953 fee Mar. 1952 


Mar, 1953 


Feb, 1953 | Mar. 1952 





110.3 112.0 
il4 
112.! 
100 
109 
110. 


105 
11! 
113 
106, 
112 
p 


109. 3 
105 

14 

113 

110 110. 
110. 
Ill 
il 
109 
113 


ce S244 CeEnM=—wY One 





+= 











he 





SN@2nNOo Snrxswe 





119 
115 
114 
118 
114.8 | 





4) 
| 
a 
9 | 
3 | 
| 


Mar, 1953 


Other foods at home ¢ 





Feb. 1953 Mar 1952 


re Dew — Ne @wl eS 


-Aaeoaocns 


= 
“2 IN 
I] 


>> 














1 Bee footnote 1 te table D-1 


Indexes for 56 cities for total food 
9 = 100 or June 1940 100) were published in the March 1953 Monthly Labor 
Review and in previous issues. See table D-7 for U. 8. average, latest date 


(1935— : 


See footnote 2 on table D-1, 


See footnote 3 to table D-2, 


* Average of 46 cities beginning January 1953. 


See footnote 1 to table;D-1. 
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June 
1950 
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They 





Dee. 
1961 








Jan. 
1952 


“471.2 | 476.1 





SS=55 RERSRESE ESESRE 
e e2eorrone FeMOxeocnrse socone 


$ 2258s¢2 iS QSSEZRES EE ESzERS 





| 
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151.1 
" Average price based on 54 cities; index on 56. 


Mar. | Feb. 
1952 
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index on 56 cities (colored margarine in 


--cocoecoe aerators ase. c2n-er ay 


‘oe 
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146.7 | 1479 
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162 8 | 
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1 Priced in 33 cities 
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do 


carton of 6, 6-ounce. . 


| a 
pound 


Dried vegetables: Navy beans... do... 


Beverages: 


...pound 


TABLE D-7 
.....dozen. 
..12 ounces. 
.No. 244 can... 
.12 ounces 


_.4%4-5 ounces. 


_..14¥-ounce can. 


LS 


Grape jelly @ 2 


Commodity 


Haddock fillet, frozen *. do_.-. 
Prunes 


Salmon, pink *_.__..16-ounce can. . 


Poultry 
ish 
Dairy products: 
‘f 


Ocean perch fillet, frozen! do. 


Hamburger *.._. 


Round steak... ......... 
Veal: Cutlets_....... 


Dressed * 


Lettues........ 


I 
Onions .... 


Cabbage........ 


Bananas... .. 
Carrots . 


BEER, cncccceces 
Oranges, size 200.......... 
Fresh vegetables: 


Strawberries ¢..__. 
Orange juice concentrate‘ 6 ounces 


Layer cake ** __...........pound.. 
Fish, fresh or frozen *. 
Frozen vegetables: Peas ‘_.12 ounces... 
Fresh fruits: 


Meats, poultry, and fish: 


Bread, white #__...........pound.. 


Vanilla cookies. ..... 
Frying chickens: = 


Beef: 


Baby foods* ___- 


Tomatoes. - PP ines BE 
Dried fruits 


Peas 


Tomatoes *______.. 


Canned fruits: 

Peaches 

Pineapple aaumpumand 
Canned vegetables: 


Corn 


itter 


Cheese, American process 


Milk, fresh (delivered). ...--- 
are based on the “interim adjusted” index, with a base period of 1935-39=100 (unless otherwise noted). 


Milk. fresh (grocery)......---... 


Bakery products: : 
Ice cream ¢ 


Milk, evaporated. 


Eggs: Eggs, fresh 
Frozen fruits: ¢ 


Cereals: 
Meats 


F 
Shortening, hydrogenated - 


Salad dressing ined 
Margarine, colored '3_. 


Cola drink ¢i1_- 


Coffee 
Fats and oils: 


Lard 
Sugar 








* Average price based on 52 cities; index on 56. 
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Cereals and bakery products: 
Fruits and vegetables: 

1 July 1947 =100. 

§ February 1943100. 





Bugar and sweets: 
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TABLE D-8: Indexes of wholesale prices, by group and subgroup of commodities ' 
{1047-49 100) 





2 
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| Mae Feb. . | Dee. | Nov. July May 
19634 | 1063 1952 | 1962 1952 1952 1952 


110.1) 100.6 
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Commodity group 





All commodities 111. 6) 
107.9) 
128. 9 
9a. 8) 
108. 9 
11. 2) 


110.7 
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Farm products ses —— 
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Orains ow A “7 
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Hay and seeds 
Other farm products 
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Processed foods 
Cereal and bakery products 
Meats, poultry, fish 
Dairy products and ice cream. 
Canned. frozen, fruits and vegetables. 
Sugar and confectionery 
Packaged beverage en ona 
Animal fats and otls otens 
Crude vegetable olls 
Refined vegetable oils 
Vevetable ofl end products...... 
Other processed foods . 
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All commodities other than farm and foods 
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Textile products and apparel 
Cotton products 
Wool products 
Bynthetic textiles 
Silk products 
Apparel 
Other textile products 
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Hides skins. and leather products 
Hides and skins 
Leather 
Footwear 
Other leather ‘products 


Fuel, power, and lighting materials. _ 
om . 
Coke 
Cas 
Electricity 
Petroleum and products A 


Chemicals and allied products 
Industrial chemicals 
Paint and paint materials 
Drugs. pharmaceuticals, cosmetics 
Fats and ols, inedible. ..... 
Mixed fertilizer 
Fertilizer materials 
Other chemicals and products 
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Metals and metal puedncts. 
Iron and steel senna 
Nonferrous metals 
Metal containers 
Hard ware 
Plumbing equipment. 

Heating equipment susenses 
Structural metal products. . guaperceeces 
Nonstructural metal products. - “i ----| 122.2) 1986.7 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE D-8: Indexes of wholesale prices, by group and subgroup of commodities '—Continued 
[1947-40= 100} 





Commodity group 


Dee. 
1952 


Nov. 





Machinery and motive products 
Agricultural machinery and equipment 
Construction machinery and equipment. . 
Metal working machinery - - io 
General purpose machinery and equipment... 
Miscellaneous tnachinery ned 
Electrical Seen « and equipment 
Motor vehicles... . 


Furniture and other household durables - - 
Household furniture 
Commercial furniture. 
Floor covering 
Household appliances 
Radios 
Television sets 
Other household durable goods. 


sSi855 


nus 
se 


Nonmetalic minerals—structural 
Flat glass_... wi 
Concrete ingredients __ ee 
Concrete products. ............. ‘ 
Structural clay products... 
Gypsum products 
Prepared asphalt roofing 
Other nonmetallic minerals 
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! The revised wholesale price index (1947-49100) is the official index for 
January 1952 and subsequent months. The official index for December 195! 
and previous dates is the former index (1926100). The revised index has 
been computed back to January 1947 for purposes of comparison and analysis 
Prices are collected from manufacturers and other producers. In some cases 
they are secured from trade publications or from other Government agencies 
which collect = quotations in the course of their regular work. For amore 
detailed description of the index, see A Description of the Revised Wholesale 
Price Index, Monthly Labor Review, February 1952 (p. 180), or reprint 
Serial No. R. 2067. 


* Preliminary. 

4 Not available. 

‘ Figures shown tn this series are the official indexes. Beginning with Jan- 
uary 1953 the method of calculating excise taxes and discounts was changed 
and official indexes for earlier dates are not strictly comparable with these 
For analytical purposes indexes prior to 1953 have been recalculated for com- 
ay are available on request. 

* Rev 


TABLE D-9: Special wholesale price indexes' 


(1947-49 = 100] 
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All foods 105 d 
110. 5) 
123.0 


136.4 
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= metals and metal products 

a' vorking machinery 

Machine ry and equipment | 
Total tr=ctors 
Steel mili products 
Building materials. 
Soaps 
Synthetic detergents 
Refined petroleum products 

Fast coast petroleum 

Mid-continent petroleum 

Gulf coast petroleum 

Pacific coast petroleum 
Pulp, paper and products, exel. bidg. paper 
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' See footnote 1, table D-8 
3 Preliminary. 
* Revised. 
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E: Work Stoppages 


TABLE E-1: Work stoppages resulting from labor-management disputes ' 





Number of stoppages 


Workers involved in stoppages Man-days om month 





Month and year 


Beginning in 
month or year 





1085-30 (average) 
1047-49 (average) 
1945... 

1046 

1047 

1048 

144o 

1950... 

1951. 

1952: January 
February 
— tod 
Apri 

Mey... 
June... 

July 

August * 
September... 
October. 
November 
December 
January! . 
February *.. 





Percent of esti- 


Beginning in In effect dur- 
month or year ing month 


In effect dur- 
ing month 








116, 000, 000 
34, 600, 000 
34, 100, 000 
50, 500, 000 
38, 800, 000 
22, 900, 000 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


1, 340, 


251, 000 
y 1, 370, 


000 
¥, 000 1, 610 
70, 000 5, 370, 
000 8, 020, 
, 000 | 15, 000, 
3, 000 12, 700, 
, 000 2, 810, 
, 000 3, 390, 
584, 000 5, 000, 
215, 000 1, 560, 
2, 300 854, 000 
. 000 1, 250, 000 
, 000 1, 000, 000 


190, 600 
308, 000 
1, 040, 000 
363, 000 
201, 000 
166, 000 
228, 000 
250, 000 
450, 000 
98, 800 
33, 600 
200, 000 
120, 000 





369 
500 
550 














'All known work stoppages, arising out of labor-management disputes, 
involving six or more workers and continuing as long as a full day or shift 
are included in reports of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Figures on ‘‘work- 
ers involved" ont “man-days idle’ cover all workers made idle for one or 
more shifts in establishments directly involved in a stoppage. They do not 


measure the indirect or secondary effects on other establishments or indus- 
tries whose employees are made idle as a result of material or service shortages. 
3 Does not include memorial stoppage in coal mining industry. 
§ Preliminary. 
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F: Building and Construction 


TABLE F-1: Expenditures for new construction ' 
[Value of work put in place] 





Expenditures (in millions) 





Type of construction . 
' 


1952 


1952 








Total new construction *_._. $2,638 $2,448 
1,801 | 1,716 | 1,5 
7 A40 | 
7 
71 
19 


Private construction 1, 628 
Residential building (nonfarm) - - 
New dwelling units 
Additions and alterations 
Nonhousekeeping § ‘ 
Nonresidential building (nonfarm) * 
Industrial 
Commercial : 
Warehouses, office, and 
buildings... 
Stores, restatirants, and garages 
Other nonresidential building 
Religious. .. 
Edueational -.-.. 
Social and recreational 
Hospital and institutional ’- 
Miscellaneous 
Farm construction 
Public utilities 
Railroad. _. 
Velephone and telezraph 
Other public utilities 
All other private * be 
Public construction 
Residential building *® : 
Nonresidential building (other than 
military or naval facilities) 
Industrial : 
Edueational. .. 
Hospital and institutional 
Other nonresidential 
Military and naval facilities '* 
Highways ae 
Sewer and water ‘ 
Miscellaneous public service enter- 
prises " 
Conservation and development... 58 | 
All other public 8... | 5 | 


loft 


4 


295 
103 
134 
32 
26 
95 
05 
51 

















ll 
51 | 
8 | 


Apri Mar.? | Feb. | Jan. Dee. Nov. | Oct. Sept 
nis be eel 


j | 
2,225 $2.320 |$2, 513 |$2, 787 


1, 789 
983 
RAS 


70 | 


18 
421 
187 


May 


045 |$2, 743 |$2, 516 |$32,329 


25 | 1,811 21, 785 
922 11, 101 


1, 036 
185 
4,950 
2, 208 
1, 095 
479 
616 
1, 557 
309 
355 
125 
38s 
200 
1, 700 
405 
2, 995 


April | Total 


Aug. July | June 





$3, 011 |$3, 098 |$3, 095 |$3, 027 


2,037 
1, 047 
930 
wu 

18 
418 


$2, 
“1,925 
YAS 





2, 030 1,04 


1,023 


| 1,924 

| 

} 1,033 

| 025 
Lu) 
18 


865 
108 

15 
44 


810 
ow 


13 
302 
188 
82 


a 
4s 
122 
20 


356 
151 
136 
4 
28 


116 
250 
60 


18 
72 
6 



































' Joint estimates of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. 8. Department of 
Labor, and the Building Materials Division, U. 8. Department of Com- 
merce. Estimated construction expenditures represent the monetary value 
of the volume of work accomplished during the given period of time, These 
figures should be differentiated from permit valuation data reported in the 
tabulations for building authorized (tables F-3 and F-4) and the data on 
value of contract awards reported in table F-2, 

? Preliminary 

* Revised. 

4 Includes major additions and alterations 

* Includes hotels, dormitories, and tourist courts and cabins 

* Expenditures by privately owned public utilities for nonresidential 
building are included under “ Public utilities.”’ 


’ Includes Federal contributions toward construction of private nonprofit 
hospital facilities under the National Hospital Program. 

§ Covers privately owned sewer and water facilities, roads and bridges, and 
miscellaneous nonbuilding iterns such as parks and playgrounds, 

* Includes nonhousekeeping public residential construction as well as 
housekeeping units. 

‘© Covers all construction, building as well as nonbullding (except for 
production facilities, which are included in public industrial building) 

" Covers primarily publicly owned airports, electric light and power 
systems, and local transit facilities. 

" Cevers public construction not elsewhere classified such as parks, 
playgrounds, and memorials. 
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TABLE F-2: Value of contracts awarded and force-account work started on federally financed 
new construction, by type of construction ' 





Value (in thousands) 








Feb. Jan . Oct. 


May | Apr. Total Total 








Total new construction _|$179, 773) $220, 337 $243, 


Airfields ¢ . 3, 12, M2 a 11, 805: 

Building . tl, 134, 745) 96, 240) 
009) 
231 





Residential soe 4, 371 321 7m CO, 
Nonresidential scout Hane 134, 374 95, 
Educational * . 8 5, 275) , 9, 405) 
Hospital and insti- 
tutional 15, 575) 

Administrative and 
4,931 2, 088 


other no resent 
build , 007) 108, 503 72, 
Alrheld buildings y , 02 7, 435 7, 
Industrial * 200, , 641 135, 302 2D, 
Troop housing , O12; 13,862) 14,615) 17,545) 6, 
20, 

14, 


6,011 


1, 208 

1, 702 
159, O52) 181, 761 916) 350, 199 
652 1, 780) 
196) 301, 919 
271; 11, 736 
Warehouses , 10 4, 067 7,440) 14,45 102} 11,901 
M iscellaneous ¢ 143, «9, 988) 16, 7, 327 605; 22,773 


Conservation and de 
21,444) 18,852) 20,060) 31,632) 27, 581 


velopment wee 4, 379 
Reclamation “4 «O10, 4061 TA, 3, 456, 13, 970; 
13, 611 





River, harbor, and 
flood control. .. ‘ 3,935; 10, OAS 
Highways ..| 47,002; 42,101 
Electrifiention - 8,700; 3, 304) 
All other *_.. neewne 4,344) 6, 461) 


17, 613 
48, 663 
10, 920 
18, 978) 24, 703 











6, 
24, 732 
76, 838 
2, 585 





| 








$293, 557) $403, 968 $4, 420, 908 $4, 20 1, 939 


6, 3,833] 6, 3. 371] 110,144) 278, 630 
152, 450] 189. os 107, 607} 2, 850, 744) 2, 179. 2m 
668 230} 11,031 
151, 782} 189, 34 107, 417| 2, 339, 753 2.170, 314 
879} 5,896) 3, 6,508} 85,396) 60, 570 


16,171) 23, 270 10,620} 154,690) 305, 787 
3, 422 615 1,717 39, 015 57, 146 


88, 563] 2, 060, 652] 1, 746, 811 
91,911 
802, 384 
225, 909 
75, 824 
460, 783 


396, 841 
86, 928 


71, 667, 326, 312) 132, 310) 150, 503 
4, 131 . 778 2,702; 5,310 2.041 66, 156) 
32, 103 57,021; 76, 604 wi 9, 585) 1, 225, 749 
20, 305; 5A, 3 23,178) 36, 534 23,962; 284,013 
4, 165 013) 35,908) 28, 256 32,427; 261,204 
10,963; 52,379) 13,411) 12,889) 20,548} 223, 440 


3,727| 44,720; 8,826) 50, 433 . 24,382) 280, 669; 
659; 10,923) 2,191) 34,637 5, 470 92, 812 


3,068) 33,797) 6,635) 15, 796 18, 912 
105, 449) 124, 689) 105, 228) 101, 566) , 60, 971 
14, 464, 9,039, 10,896) 49, 681) : 2, 960) 
7,676) 31,524, 10,137) 8, 551) , 595) 5, 540) 











187, 857 
997, 767 
518, 216) 
163, 328) 


308, 913 
550, 946 
281, 251 
214.901 




















' Excludes classified Bry projects, but includes projects for the Atomic 
Energy Commission. for Federal-aid programs cover amounts con- 
tributed by both owner an‘ the Federal Government. Force-account work 
is done not through a contractor, but directly by a Government agency, using 
a separate work force to perform nonmaintenance construction on the agency's 
own properties. 

+ Beginning with data for January 1953, awards of less than $25,000 in value 
ire excluded; over the past 2 years the total value of such awards has repre 
sented less than 1% of the total, 

§ Includes major additions and alterations 

* Excludes hangars and other buildings, which are included under “Other 
nonresidential” building construction. 

* Includes projects under the Federal School Construction Program, which 
provides aid for areas affected by Federal Government activities. 


* Includes post offices, armories, offices, and customhouses 

’ Includes all buildings on civilian airports and military airfields and air 
bases with the exception of barracks end other troop housing, which are in- 
cluded under “Troop housing.”’ 

* Covers all industrial plants under Federal Government ownership, in- 
cluding those which are privately operated. 

* Includes types of build ings not else where classified 

” Includes sewer and water projects, railroad construction, and other types 
of projects not elsewhere classified. 

During June, the last month in the fiscal year, volume is relatively high 

because of the large number of contracts customarily awarded 

December 1952 volume is high principally because of contracts let for ex- 
pansion of TVA facilities to provide power for the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion and the Tennessee Valley Authority 
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TABLE F-3: Urban building authorized, by principal class of construction and by type of building ' 





Number of new dwelling units—-H ouse- 


Valuatica (in thousands) keeping only 








New residential building 


Privately financed 








Housekeeping 





Privately financed dwelling units Publicly house- 





2tam- | Multi- 
family | “y's | family * 


2 
z 








$42, 629) $77, 283 
103, 042 
151, 036 
181, 493 
132, 365 
178, 985 
171, 343 
213, 490 
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! Building for which building permits were issued and Federal contracts 
awarded in all urban places, including an estimate of building undertaken 
in some smaller urban places that do not issue permits. 

The data cover federally and nonfederally financed building construction 
combined. Estimates of non-Federal (private and State and loca] govern- 
ment) urban building construction are Fg on building-permit 
reports received from places containing about 85 percent of the urban popula- 
tion of the country; estimates of federally financed projects are compiled from 
notifications of construction contracts awarded, wh are obtained from 

ral —— Data from building permits are not adjusted to allow 
for lapsed permits or for lag between permit issuance and the start of construc- 
tion. Thus, the estimates do not represent construction actually started 
during the month. 


Urban is defined according to the 1940 Census, and includes all i ted 
places of 2,500 inhabitants or more in 1940 and s smal) number of places, 
usually minor civil divisions, classified as urban under special rule. 

Sums of components do not always equal totals exactly because of rounding. 

1 Covers additions, alterations, and repairs, as well as new residential and 
nonresidential building 

? Includes units in 1-family and 2-family structures with stores. 

* Includes units in multifamily structures with stores. 

* Covers hotels, dormitories, tourist cabins, and other nonhousekeeping 
residential buildings 

* Totals for 1952 include revisions which do not appear in data shown for 
January through December. Revised monthly data will appear in a sub- 
sequent issue of the MonTHLY Lasor Review. 

T Revised. 

* Preliminary 
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TABLE F-4: New nonresidential building authorized in all urban places,’ by general type and by 
geographic division ? 





Valuation (in thousands) 





Geographic division and 
type of new nonresi- 1953 
dentin! building - 


1952 | 19528 1951 





| Feb’ 


Jan# | Dee, re. | Nov ‘dt Oct. | Sept. | Aug. 


Feb. Total | Total 


July | June | bay | ape i. Mar. 





es deemed 
oa re “| | 


All types wene| $908 2H $195. 443 5, 612 a 597 | $239, = | $220, 435 
New England. 41,90) 12.982 7,308) 13, 549) as 16, 337 
Middle Atlantic 144 21.679 3.952 6 m1 40, 830 
Fast North Central i720) «638 BOK 1413 50,005 2 719 65, ROM) 
Weat North Central 17.324, 11.544 , 301 736, 25,010) 24.945 
South Atlantic 44.450! 390.972, 27,149] 20,277] 20,597] 23, 613 
Fast South Central O10 = =7, 286 407 . 224 7, 390 9. 681 
West South Central 21, 452) 2A, 945 SSS 823; 21,920) 22.120 
Mountain anoue &, O78) wr 0 341 170) 12,950 

2,048) 3A, 7 — 32,967) 46, 962 


Industrial buildings*....| 23, 240) 26, w2| 27, 22, 755 
New Fngland ae 1, 2,! 512| 9% 1,514 
Middle Atlantic... 4, 712 _ Oe ,121} 3, 7a! 4, 2 
Fast North Central 5 O81 9 ‘ 5, O59) 
West North Central 42 712 , 752 , oR: 3, O54 
South Atlantic... 577 , 076) 14% 1, 936 
Fast South Central fi | « 3y9) 
West South Central Ww M7 812 
Mountain seoen 338) 361 
Pacific 

Commercial buildings ?. 
New England " 
Middle Atlantic. .. 
Fast North Central 
West North Central 
South Atlantic . 
Fast South Central 
West South Central 
Mountain 
Pacifie 

Community buildings * 
New England... 
Middle Atlantic 
Fast North Central 
West North Central 
Bouth Atlantic 
East South Central 
West South Central 
Mountain 
Pacific 

Public buildings * 
New England 
Middle Atlantic 
Fast North Central 
Weat North Central 
South Atlantic 
Fast South Central 
Weeat South Central 
Mountain 
Pacific 

Public works and utility 

buildings '* 

New England 
Middle Atlantic 
Fast North Central 
West North Central 
Routh Atlantic 
Fast South Central 
Weat South Central 
Mountain 
Pacific 

Allother bulldings " , 
New England , 242) 
Middle Altantic Mw sW) 
Fast North Central 2, ] M7 
Weat North Central 5 447) 
South Atlantic | ¥ a4 
East South Central.) S85, 3K3 
Weat South Central 2, 183 wet 
Mountain on 5 742 
| 3,077 2, 036 
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" 264 41,738) 26,006 428, 364 
66. 073 40,238; 34,879, 504, 326 
18, 356 10, 941 1 214, 354 
19, 557 ; 273, 954) 
6, 199 . 455) 6, 8 117, 665) 
18,904) 25, 224 , 8 5, 73 270, 036 
7, 763 . » 12 98, 118) 
24, 484 ; | 444,071) 
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3, 517| 


real 
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2, 087] 
Il, eel 








= 4 


842 

1, 963 

1,017 

1, 243 

476 ‘ 

| 1,821} 20, 18, 821 

2,131} "802 12, 726 

2,100) 2, 800) 32, 640 
! ! 





43 





or 
eon 
+3 


3, 407 











! Bullding for which permits were issued and Federal contracts awarded 
in all urban places, including an estimate of building undertaken in some 
smaller urban places that do not issue permits. Sums of components do not 
always equal totals exactly because of rounding 

! For scope and source of urban estimates, see table F-3, footnote 1. 

* See table F-3, footnote 6. 

* Preliminary. 

§ Revisec 

* Includes factories, navy yards, army ordnance plants, bakeries, ice plants, 
industrial warehouses, and other buildings at the site of these and similar 
production plants. 


' Includes amusement and recreation buildings, stores and other mercantile 
buildings, commercial garages, gasoline and service stations, etc. 

* Includes churches, hospitals, and other institutional! buildings, schools, 
libraries, ete. 

* Includes Federal, State, county, and municipal buildings, such as post 
offices, courthouses, city balls, fire and police stations, jails, prisons, arsenals, 
armories, army barracks, etc. 

19 Includes railroad, bus and airport buildings, roundhouses, radio stations, 
gas and electric plants, public comfort stations, etc 

" Includes private garages, sheds, stables and barns, and other buildings 
aot elsewhere classified. 
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TABLE F-5: Number and construction cost of new permanent nonfarm dwelling units started, by 
urban or rural location, and by source of funds ' 





Number of new dwelling units started 
x Estimated construction cost 
| | (in thousands) * 
All units Privately financed 











Total Total Rural | Total | Rural 

7 y | Privately | Publicl 
non- Urban non- Urban non- non- non- Total — 

farm farm farm farm snanced nuanced 





937,000 | 752, 000 937, 000 | 752,000 | 185, 000 $4, 475,000 $4, 475, 000 

93, 000 45, 000 93, 000 45, 000 48, 000 | 285,446 | 285, 446 
706, 100 | ’ ; 300,500 | 250, 000 \ 2, 826, 192 | 2, 530, 765 
141, 800 r 93, 200 5, 500 q 3, 000 O54 483, 231 
670, 500 q 52, 395, 700 &, 000 3, 769, 767 | 3, 713, 776 
849, 000 . . | 845, 476, 400 3, 400 5, 643, 436 | 5, 617, 425 
931, 600 ‘ | 4 510, 000 14, 900 200 | 7, 203,119 | 7,028, 080 
, 025, 100 1 | 5.56, 600 y 32,200 4, 7, 702, 971 | 7,374, 260 
, 396, 000 | i | 56 1, 3 785, 600 42,200; 1, 11, 788, 595 (11, 418, 371 
, 091, 300 | 5, ‘ 531, 300 ‘ 64, 000 | 9, 800, 892 | 9, 186, 123 
127, 000 | 600 | 517,400 |1, 068, 554,600 | 513, 55, 000 | 10, 208, 983 | 9, 706, 276 














1950: First quarter ‘ s 278, 900 111, 100 165, 600 , 2, 200 2, 162, 425 23, 800 
January : | | 30, 500 4 47, 300 900 | 589, 097 " 8, 500 
February. .- | 2, . 31, 900 82, §), 800 of 200 637, 753 $2, 5, O53 

March A | 6 48, 700 67, 500 ‘ 1, 100 034, 675 
Second quarter | 179, 800 . . 5, 800 f 

April voees 33, | . 54, 600 7 54, 300 

May.......--- | , 500 | 63,600 

June ese 
Third quarter... 

July 

August 

Septem ber 
Fourth quarter 

October 

November 

December 


F 


---S 
RE 


ahs 
SSSster3EF 


Poe 
£32 


3c2 
> 


First quarter... . 
January 
February ...- 
March sndoen 

Second quarter... .. 
April... . ’ 
May...- ‘ . 5, , ; 922, 66 
June . eens 32, , A 1, 175, 497 

Third quarter... ....------ » ; 35, 700 { f 2, 527, 033 
July... . , ! } ‘ . 3 44, 500 827, 173 
August. . ees , . . 800 84, 317 
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September : . 48, H 805, 
Fourth quarter. - , . t , , 2, 015, 075 
October ome . A 5, 4 45, 500 806, 055 
November. -. seese ‘ 38, 500 . 2, 672, 078 
eeqnnesd 536, 042 





Decem ber 
First quarter’ 137, 400 109, 100 , 107, 700 2, 167,659 | 2,006, 918 
January ’. " 36, 100 28, 800 il, 37 28, 600 . 537, 607 
nae . 42, 800 34, 900 ’ . 3, 300 654, 631 

March ’.......-- seeeve . 58, 500 45, 400 ‘ 90 814, 500 
Second quarter ’. 319, 175, 800 143,500 | 204, 52, { 1, 300 | 2,920, 2, 705, 653 

$78 N cenneecuceseoere . 59, 000 47, 200 ; 4 46, OOK on SAY 874, 524 

May’... . 60, 700 48, 900 52, . 300 | 1,006,! 926, 803 
June. . | 5H, 100 , 49, 900 6, 200 400 004, 324 

Third quarter’ 302, ! | 156, 000 6, 5 297, 700 51, ‘ 400 | 2,761,316 | 2,718, 369 
Gebaieel 52, 400 101, 100 , 50, 200 . i) f O31, 214 
50), 800 97, 400 » 300 882, 446 
| , 52, 800 99, 200 41,3 ° f 100 20, W4, 709 

Fourth quarter’ 258, | 140,400 249, 100 2 4 ‘ . 400 | 2,350, 82 2, 275, 336 . 
October’ 101,100 | 54,800 47,300 99, 200 by a . ,7 200 28, 910, 701 17,976 
November’ 86, 100 46,000 . &2, 300 2 ( P 3,71 100 . 751, OA M4, 305 
December’ 71, 500 | 40, 600 30, 67, 600 d . 100 645, 176 612, 971 32, 205 
1953: First quarter * 245, 000 227, 400 |. —o , ; 156, 759 
January * 71,000 | @" c) 67, 200 3, (*) 629, 923 AOR, 564 31,350 
February * } 77, 000 | ('*) () 72, 000 ’ 5, 690 ) (1°) 697, 580 654, 780 42,800 
March *_.. ‘ 97, 000 () | (**) 88, 200 / (') 8, 800 C%) (#) C9 (#*) 82,600 






































1 The estimates shown here do not include temporary units, conversions, ? Private construction costs are based on permit valuation, adjusted for 
dormitory accommodations, trailers, or military barracks. They do include understatement of costs shown on permit applications. Public construc- 
prefabricated housing units. tion costs are based on contract values or estimated construction costs for 
These estimates are based on building-permit records, which, beginning individual projects. 
with 1945, have been adjusted for lapsed permits and for ing between permit + Depression, low year. 
issuance and start of construction. They are based also on reports of Federal 4 Recovery peak year prior to wartime limitations. 
construction contract awards and beginning in 1946 on field surveys in non- * Last full year under wartime control. 
permit-issuing places. The data in this table refer to nonfarm dwelling units ¢ Hous year. 
started, and not to urban dwelling units authorized, as shown in table F-3. ’ Revised. 
All of these estimates contain some error. For example, if the estimate * Less than 590 units. 
of nonfarm starts is 50,000, the chances are about 19 out of ® that an actual * Preliminary. 
enumeration would produce a figure between 48,000 and 52,000. © Not available. 
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